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WHO    UAS   liHEN    A.V   Kl'FlCI  KNT   AND    F  Ari'lIFr^r,   CO-\VOKKElt  M'lTIt    ME   IN   THE    I'llEJ  ■  A  li  ATI  ( IN 
OF   Tins    AXI)    l>TriF-H    l'UliI,ICATIll.\S,    JlllS    \"Or.UME,    DTCRIfiNED    TO  PEUrKlTTATK 
Tire    XOIII.E     AXD     IIEIIOIC    ACTToNS    OF    THE    PKESENT     AN]I  I'AST 
CENEJiATIONS    OF     IIEl!    TOWN    ANJI    JUNE,    IS  AFFEC- 
TIONATELY AND  GltATEFULLY  IN8C14IBED. 


P  E  E  F  A  C  E  . 

[  It  is  important  for  the  reader  of  tiiese  pages  to  remember  tliat  the  towns,  whose  amiaLs  are  here 

f     presented,  witii  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Maynard,  constitnted  the  original  township  of  Sudbury  ;  and 
i     that,  therefore,  wliiie  this  vohime  contains  three  distinct  town  histories,  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  tiie 
history  of  one  township. 

Wayland  and  Maynard  were  not  colonies  of  yadbury,  but  had  a  common  origin  with  it.  Tiieir 
inhabitants  assisted  in  laying  out,  the  Phintation.  and  in  making  its  early  laws  ;  they  shared  in  common 
the  privations  of  the  infant  settlement,  worship[)ed  in  the  same  church,  and  were  buried  in  the  same 
church-yard.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  history  of  either  of  these  towns  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
histories  of  the  others  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  appropriate  to  issue  them  all  in  one  volume,  and  thus 
furnish  the  public  with  a  complete  outline  history  of  the  ancient  township  of  Sudbury,  in  all  its  jiarts, 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  above  facts,  moreovei',  will  explain  any  i-epetition  that  may  occur,  and  also  show  the  necessity  of 
reading  the  whole  book  consecutively  in  order  to  get  a  complete  history  of  either  town. 
;  A  large  part  of  the  annals  contained  in  this  volume  was  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  History  of 

Middlesex  County,  published  by  Lewis  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and,  to  an  extent,  was  originally  wiitten  foi- 
the  "History  of  Sudbury."  which  was  published  by  that  town  in  1889.  This  statement  will  account  foi- 
the  size,  shape,  and  general  plan  of  the  book.  The  Annals  of  Wayland  have  been  supplemented  by  a 
lengthy  Appendix,  because  that  town  has  had  no  comprehensive  history  published  like  that  of  Sudbury, 
and  the  space  allowed  by  the  publishers  of  the  County  History  was  insufficient  to  admit  of  more  than 
a  brief  outline.  Maynard  is  compai-atively  a  new  town,  so  that  a  complete  history  of  it  could  be  given 
in  the  space  allowed  for  the  historic  narrative  as  prepared  for  the  work  of  Lewis  &  Co.,  hence  no  appen- 
dix is  needed. 

A.  S.  H. 
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and  places  in  which  the  community  are  interested. 
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Rev,  Alfred  S,  Hudson, 


THE  ANNALS 

OF 

SUDBURY,  MASS. 


Thy  hills  and  vales  we  love  them  well, 
And  fidl  our  feelings  rise  and  swell, 
And  thrill  with  joy,  to  speak  and  tell 
Of  thy  past  history. 

Loved  liistory  that  thy  sons  revere, 
Fail  record  that  they  hold  most  dear, 
Break  forth,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  fheer, 
By  thy  sweet  minstrelsy. 

The  AUTHOn. 


SUDBURY. 

16  3  9. 


The  town  of  Sudbury  was  settled  in  1638,  and 
received  its  name  in  1639.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
town  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  the 
second  situated  beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Orig- 
inally it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  part  of 
WatertowB  which  is  now  Weston,  on  the  north  by 
Concord,  and  southerly  and  westerly  by  the  wilder- 
ness, or  the  unclaimed  lands  of  the  Colony. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  river  and  country  adja- 
cent on  the  north  was  Musketaquid,  or  Musketah- 
quid,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  same  name  was 
applied  to  this  region.  Musketahquid  is  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  two  Indian  words — muskeht,  mean- 
ing "  grass,"  and  ahkeit,  which  signifies  "  ground  ; " 
and  if  applied  to  the  river,  "grassy  brook,"  or 
"  meadow  brook."  The  name  formed  by  these 
words,  it  is  stated,  as  nearly  resembles  Musketah- 
quid as  the  Indian  dialect  will  allow.  (Shattuck.) 
As  the  same  stream  runs  through  Concord  and  Sud- 
bury, and  the  meadows  in  these  places  are  equally 
green  and  broad,  it  is  not  by  any  means  unlikely 
that  the  same  term  was  applied  to  each  place  and 
the  river,  as  it  runs  through  them  both.  This  is 
rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Karto, 
the  Indian  owner  of  the  land  first  granted  at  Sud- 
bury, was  also  an  owner,  with  others,  of  the  terri- 
tory at  Concord ;  as  the  Colony  records  inform  us 
that  Karto,  with  Tahattawan,  the  sachem  of  that 
place,  with  some  others,  consented  to  the  sale  of 
territory  to  the  English  in  1637.  As  Karto  lived 
in  the  territory  that  is  now  Sudbury,  and  his  wig- 
wam was  not  far  from  the  river,  it  is  presumable 
that  he  would  call  the  stream,  as  it  flowed  near  his 
home,  by  the  same  name  that  it  was  known  by  as 
it  flowed  through  his  domains  a  few  miles  farther 
north. 

Indians.  —  The  discovery  of  numerous  relics  in- 
dicates that  the  land  was  once  considerably  occupied 


by  Indians,  but  at  the  time  of  the  town's  settlement 
probably  but  few  lived  there.  The  names  of  Karto, 
Nataous,  Peter  Jethro,  Old  Jethro  or  Tantamous, 
belonged  to  prominent  natives,  and  of  these  some 
few  facts  are  preserved.  Karto  was  the  Indian 
owner  of  that  part  of  Sudbury  which  was  first 
granted  to  the  English.  His  home  was  at  a  hill  a 
little  southeast  of  Sudbury  Centre,  called  Good- 
man's Hill.  The  name  Goodman  was  given  him  by 
the  English.  It  is  said  he  was  an  attendant  on  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  the  first  minis- 
ter of  Sudbury,  and  that  by  his  preaching  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  Nataous,  also  called 
Netus,  and  sometimes  William  of  Sudbury,  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  events  of  King 
Philip's  War.  In  the  destruction  of  the  Eames 
homestead  at  Framingham,  and  the  capture  of  the 
inmates,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  by  acting  as 
leader.  He  was  also  present  at  the  midnight  en- 
counter between  the  English  and  Indians  near  Sud- 
bury, on  the  night  of  March  27,  1676,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  slain.  He  was  associated  with  the 
Nipnet  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  was  sometimes  called  the  Nipmuck 
Captain. 

Tantamous,  who  was  also  called  Jethro,  and 
more  commonly  Old  Jethro,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son,  Peter  Jethro,  or  Jethro  the  Younger,  lived 
at  Nobscot  during  a  portion  of  his  later  life.  In  his 
earlier  years  it  is  supposed  he  lived  at  Isabaeth,  the 
country  about  the  Assabet  River,  now  Maynard. 
He  was  a  prominent  personage  among  the  Indians, 
and  known  as  a  powwow,  or  medicine-man.  Gookin 
says  of  him :  "  This  man  and  his  relations  were  not 
praying  Indians  ; "  that  "  they  lived  at  a  place  near 
Sudbury,  Nobscot  Hill,  and  never  submitted  to  the 
Christian  profession  (except  his  son,  Peter),  but, 
separated  from  them." 
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Peter  Jetlu'o  was  also  called  Aiiimatolni  and  Maii- 
toimish.  Ill  1050  lie  lived  at  Natick,  and  was  one 
of  Uev.  Mr.  l<'>lIot's  coiivei  ts.  He  had  a  good  edu- 
cation for  an  Indian,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
Gookin  speaks  of  him  as  a  "  grave  and  [)ions  In- 
dian." He  was  sent  to  Washakin  (Stirling)  as 
teacher  and  preacher  to  the  Indians.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Indians  had  homes  and  favorite 
hunting-grounds,  not  only  about  Nobscot  and  Good- 
man's Hill,  but  also  along  the  river  course  and 
about  Cochituate  Pond.  Tradition  says  they  had  a 
buryiug-ground  at  what  is  now  Wayland;  and  on 
West  Brook,  a  little  southerly  of  Sand  Hill,  was  the 
Indian  bridge.  Probably  the  country  was  largely 
depopulated  by  the  repeated  plagues  which  devas- 
tated the  region  of  Massachusetts  Bay  about  the 
time  of  its  occupation  by  the  English.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  whites  and  Indians  lived  on  friendly 
terms  in  Sudbury  prior  to  King  Philip's  War.  And 
when  that  war  began  and  the  town  was  attacked,  it 
was  mostly  by  invaders,  and  not  by  parties  who 
ever  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  soil. 

The  town  was  settled  by  Englishmen.  The 
plan  of  settlement  probabl}'  originated  at  Water- 
town,  which  was  settled  a  few  years  previous  by 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  company,  who  came  to 
America  in  the  ship  "  Arbella." 

To  a  large  extent,  the  settlers  came  direct  from 
ICngland.  Bond,  the  historian  of  Watertown,  says  : 
"  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  names  of  the  early 
grantees  of  Sudbury  are  on  the  Watertown  records  ; 
and  some  who  went  there  returned.  Some,  whose 
names  are  on  the  records  of  both  places,  were  either 
residents  of  Sudbury  but  a  very  short  time,  or,  it 
may  be,  never  lived  there  at  all." 

From  the  town  records  we  have  compiled  the 
following  list  of  the  early  grantees  or  settlers,  who 
went  to  the  Sudbury  Plantation  about  1638  or 
1639  : 

Mr.  William  Polham,  Mr.  Eflmnnil  Browne,  Mr.  Peter  NoyRp 
Bryan  Pendleton,  Walter  Maine,  John  Ilaine,  Jolm  Blanfonl, 
Hugh  Uriil'yn,  Edniond  Goodnowe,  Robert  Beast,  Thomas  Noysc, 
Tliomas  Browne,  Hobert  Darnill,  William  Browne,  Tliom:is 
Gnndiiuw,  John  Preeman,  Solomon  Johnson,  William  Ward, 
Richard  Newton,  John  Howe,  George  Muiniings,  Anthony 
Whyte,  Andrew  Belcher,  Jolm  Goodnowe,  Jomi  Roddock, 
Thomas  Whyte,  John  Knight,  William  Parker,  John  Parmentci , 
Sr.,  E<lmond  Rice,  Henry  Rice,  Wyrtdow  Butfumthyte,  Henry 
Curtis,  John  Stone,  .lohn  Parmenter,  Jr.,  John  Rutter,  John 
Toll,  Honry  Loker.  John  Wood,  John  Loker,  Widow  Wrighl, 
John  IJent,  Nathaniel  Treadaway,  Robert  Hunt,  Widow  Hunt, 
.lolui  Maynard,  Joseph  Taintor,  Robert  Fordum,  or  Fordliam, 
Tliomas  Juelyii,  or  Jalen,  Richard  Sanger,  Richard  Bild- 
eome,  Robert  Davis,  Henry  Prentiss,  Wiliiani  Kerley,  Thomas 
Hoyte,  Thomas  Flyn. 

The  following  are  names  of  persons  who  were  at 
the  settlement  soon  after  it  began  : 


TlnniiuH  Axdi-ll,  'rii<Mn;iR  Head,  .Inliii  l\Io^n■f■,, 'J'Iiiiiiimr  Jlishig, 
TlmmuH  IMymitLoii,  llui^h  Jlrury,  Pliilcninn  \Vlial(',  \\'illi:iiii  Ilnw', 
.lolin  8mil.li,  1'liomas  IlucUmaslcr,  Jolm  (Inml ,  Tlionias  Cnlic- 
hre.'ul,  John  ItcdiL,  .John  AVaLci'man,  Goodman  Witlici'cll,  .iohn 
Geor|.^e,  Thomns  ICing,  Peter  KinK,  Jonas  or  .lames  Pcnilleton, 
John  Woodwiinl,  Shadra(!li  HMpfjcpod,  Edward  Wriylit. 

Of  the  Sudbury  settlers  who  once  lived  in  Water- 
town,  we  liave  the  following  names  ;  Robert  lietts 
(Beast),  Thomas  Cakebread,  Henry  Curtis,  Robei-t 
Daniel  (Darnell),  John  Gi'oiit,  Solomon  .lohiison, 
John  Knight,  George  Munniiigs,  William  Parker, 
Bryan  Pendleton,  Richard  Sanger,  Joseph  Tainter, 
Anthony  White,  Goodman  (John)  Wetherell,  Na- 
thaniel Treadaway,  John  Stone. 

Of  those  who  came  direct  fi'om  England,  we 
have  on  a  single  ship's  list  of  jiassengeis  tiie  names 
of  some  of  the  most  promin  ent  persons  in  the 
Sudbury  Plantation,  namely  : 

"  The  list  of  the  names  of  the  Passengis  Intended  for  Now  Eng- 
land in  the  good  sliiiip  the  Contidcncc,  of  LoniU)n,  of  C  C.  tonnes, 
,John  Jobson  Mi  and  thus  by  vcrtue  of  the  l.ord  Trcas"  warrt  ol 
the  xjth  of  April,  1138.    Suuthamptou,  24o  Aprill  1G38. 

""Walter  Hayne  of  Sutton  M.andiliidd  in  the 
County  of  Wilts  Lennen  Weaver  r,r> 
Kliz  ;  Hayne  his  wile  ^ 
T'homas  Haym-  ,  then  sounes 
John  Hayne      !     under  li; 
Josias  Hayne    '  yeaies  of  age 
Suffer.inc'e  Ilayni'  I  llieir 
M.-u  y  Hayne  I  daut;lilovs 

John  Blaulord  \     tlieir  27  :  i.    ■•  . 

John  Itiddclt     j  2C 
Rich  Bildconilie  '  servants  IC 
Peter  Noyce  of  Penton  in  tlie 
County  of  South"  (SoiilliaMii>ton)  yooLiKiu  47 
Thomas  Noyce  his  souiie  Ifi 
Kliz:  Noyce  Iiis  d.'Uigliler 
llolierl.  Davis     >     bi.s  M 
.John  Butter      |  22 
Margaret  Diivis  '  servants  20 


Nicholas  Guy 


Upton  Gray,  Co.  of 


<  Southampton 
.Tane  his  wife 
Mary  Guy  his  daughter 
Joseph  Tayuter  j  g^,v„„ts 
Hobert  Bayley  ' 
.Tolin  Bent  of  Peiitwi  in  the 
County  of  South"  Husband- 
man 35 
Martha  Bent  his  \vife 
Robert  Bent  | 
William  IScMt      i     their  children 
Peter  Bent  \  all  under  yo  ago 

John  Bent  of  12  years 

jUiu  Bent  ' 
,tohn  Goodeiiowe  of  Semley 

of  Welslieir  Husbaudnum  ■12 
Jane  Goodeuowe  his  wife 
Lydia  Goodenowe  I  their 
Jane  Goodenowe  '  daughters 
Edmund  Goodenowe  ot  Dun- 
head  in  Wilsheire  llusbamlm.an  27 
Ann  Goodenowe  his  wife 
John  Goodenowe       )  their  sonnos 
Thomas  Goodenowe  !    'I  years  and 

'  under 
Blohard  Sanger  his  servant 
Tliomaa  Goodenowe  ot  Shasbury  §  30 
Jane  Goodenowe  his  wife 


carpenter  GU 
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Thomas  GootU'iiowe  his  soniie 
l^-siila  Gootk'uowo  his  sistor 
Kthnoiiil  Tvcvley  )^  of  Ashnuiro  22 
William  ICerley  J  ]lnsh:iii'iiiien  " 

It  i.-?  not  certiliu  that  the  j'oung  men  mentioned  in 
this  ship's  list  as  "servants,"  or  ''hired  men,"  ever 
came  in  that  capacity.  John  Rutter  w;is  b}'  trade  a 
carpeater ;  Richard  Sanger  was  a  bhicksinith  ;  one 
had  a  family  when  he  came;  two  others  were  after- 
ward sons-iadaw  of  the  persons  in  whose  employ  they 
ostensibly  came;  and  all  of  them  took  their  place 
among  the  substantial  men  of  the  settlement. 

It  was  a  tradition  among  the  descendants  of  John 
Rutter,  without  their  having  a  knowledge  that  this 
ship's  list  was  in  existence,  that  their  ancestor  came 
to  this  countr_v  disguised  as  a  servant. 

The  state  of  the  times  and  the  strictness  of  Eng- 
lish laws  at  that  period,  with  regard  to  snips  and  em- 
igrants coming  to  America,  might  be  a  reason  why 
some  might  come  in  disguise.  If  this  was  so  in  the 
case  of  one,  it  might  have  been  so  with  regard  to  the 
rest. 

In  connection  with  the  nimcH  of  the  settlers,  it  is 
appropriate  to  state  something  of  their  character.  In 
attempting  this,  perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
Bay  that  they  fitly  represented  the  noble  element 
that  came  to  the  New  England  shores  at  that  period. 
Tliey  v.'ere  Puritans  both  in  theory  and  practice;  and 
afar  from  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  their  na- 
tive land,  sought  in  a  new  country  a  home  remote 
from  ecclesiixstical  and  political  strife.  They  em- 
barked for  America  at  a  time  when  England  was  in 
an  unsettled  condition,  and  when  ship  after  ship  was 
bringing  to  these  shores  some  of  her  jnirest  and 
Btanchest  citizens.  The  whole  trend  of  their  conduct 
is  indicative  of  self-reliance,  though  they  recognized 
all  proper  authority.  "What  the  common  weal  re- 
quired they  took  hold  of  with  zest ;  and  in  their  adher- 
ence to  wiiat  they  thought  suitable,  they  showed  a 
perseverance  truly  commendable.  Their  proceedings 
in  town-meeting,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the  record.", 
were  kept,  indicate  that  the  education  of  a  part  of 
them  at  least  was  good  fur  the  times;  and  the  meas- 
ures enacted  for  the  common  convenience  and  wel- 
fare bbow  common  sense  and  sagacity. 

As  a  religious  jieople,  they  in  no  way  lacked  what 
we  ascribe  to  the  historic  Puritan.  Althnugli  com- 
pellecl  by  circumstances  to  economize  all  their  re- 
sources, and  to  make  the  most  of  time,  talents  and 
strength  to  meet  the  demands  of  every-day  life,  yet 
tiiey  found  time  to  serve  their  Creator,  and  praise  and 
adore  Him  in  their  forest  home.  Their  Christianity 
manifested  itself  in  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith,  in  their  reliance  on  God,  and  their 
love  for  His  holy  law. 

Industry  was  a  prominent  characteristic.  From 
the  miiii.ster  down  to  the  humblest  citizen,  each  had 
asharein  llie  manual  work  of  the  settlement.  Though 
the  minister's  salary  was  in  ])art  paid  in  produce. 


yet  he  was  assigned  lands  and  attended  to  husbandry. 
Another  characteristic  trait  of  the  settlers  seems  lo 
have  been  their  desire  for  territorial  enlargement  and 
jjossession,  and  for  the  pioneering  of  new  phu'es.  'I'o 
such  an  extent  did  this  spirit  prevail  in  Sudbury  and 
its  neighboring  town,  C  )ncord,  that  the  tollowing 
Luv  was  passed  hy  the  Court  in  1045  : 

"  Til  regard  of  thfgieat  iliin?;in-  that  Conconl,  Smltmry  and  Di'dhani 
will  he  exposetl  noto,  hiiiiig  inland  Towiies  ami  Intl.  thinly  [icopled,  it  iti 
ordered  that  uo  man  now  inhahiting  anil  aoMlcd  in  any  of  the  s'd 
To\vncs  (whether  married  or  sin<^Ie)  shall  remove  to  any  other  Town 
withont  the  allowance  of  the  nnigifllratea  or  the  eelectunni  of  the  towiiH, 
vnifil  they  shall  oblaiii  leave  to  settle  again." 

The  settlers  of  Sudbury  were  young  men,  or  in  the 
prime  of  stirring  manhood  ;  they  were  not  patriarchs 
near  the  close  of  their  pilgrimage.  Even  those  with 
whom,  because  of  their  prominence,  Ave  most  associ- 
ate dignity  and  gravity,  were  comparatively  young 
men  when  the  settlement  began.  By  the  passenger- 
list  of  the  "Confidence  "  it  will  be  noticed  that  only 
^Valter  Haine  had  reached  the  age  of  tilty-hve,  and 
John  Rutter  was  only  twenty-two  ;  Robert  Davis, 
thirty;  John  Blandford,  twenty-seven  ;  John  Reddct, 
twenty-six;  Peter  Noyes,  forty-seven;  John  Bent, 
thirty-five;  John  Goodenowe,  forty-two;  Edmond 
Goodenowe,  twenty-seven ;  Thomas  Goodenowe, 
thirty.  These  ages  are  doubtless  correct,  as  we  have 
in  1GG(5  a  deposition  made  by  one  of  them,  Edmund 
Goodenowe,  in  which  he  alleges  tbat  he  is  about 
filty-five  years  old.  Rev.  Edmund  Browne  was  in 
about  the  prime  of  life  when  he  came  to  the  |)lanta- 
tion  ;  and  Edmund  Rice  was  about  thirty-four.  In 
fact,  we  find  in  an  old  petition  presented  at  the  close 
of  Philip's  War,  in  1070,  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  or 
more  of  names  that  may  have  belonged  to  the  early 
grantees.  Probably  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  century 
passed  before  there  was  a  generation  of  old  men  in 
Sudbury. 

Land  Grants. — The  territory  of  Sudbury  was  in 
part  granted  to  the  people  collectively  avIio  formed 
the  plantation  and  established  the  town,  and  in  ]5art 
to  individuals.  The  grants  to  the  former  were  allowed 
at  three  difl'erent  times,  and  were  preceded  by  three 
•dilferent  petitions.  The  first  petition  met  with  a  re- 
sponse November  20,  1037,  of  whicli  the  following  is 
a  co]iy  : 

"  AX'lif'reas  a  gretil  ]iai  t  nf  (lie  chief  inhahilants  of  Watertowii  have  pe- 
liliiMicd  tlii.s  t'onrt,  lliat  in  regard  to  their  straitness  of  accoiiinunlatioii, 
and  w.'iiit  uf  meadow,  they  inifjht  have  leave  to  remove  and  Bi-tlh'  a  plan- 
tation upon  the  river,  which  runs  to  Goiieurd,  this  Court,  li'iving  rospeet 
lo  their  necessity,  diilh  grant  their  pel  itioli,  and  it  is  hereby  ai  tleiril,  Unit 
T/ieiit.  (Simon)  Willaid,  Jlr.  (William)  Spencer,  ]\Ir.  .Joseph  Weld  and  l\lr. 
(Itielmrd)  .lackson  shall  take  view  of  the  places  npon  said  river,  and  shull 
set  out  a  jjlace  for  tlieni  hy  marks  and  hounds  snlheient  foi-  fifty  or  sixty 
families,  taking  care  that  it  ho  so  set  out  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  settling 
of  some  other  plantation  npon  the  same  river,  if  there  bo  nu-adow,  ami 
otheraccoMimodations  siinUient  for  the  same.  And  it  is  on/ereJ,  fiirdiur, 
that  if  the  said  iiiliabitaiifs  of  Wiitertowu,  or  any  of  tliorii,  shall  not  have 
iemoved  Iheir  il  welli  ng.s  to  I  heir  said  new  plantation,  before  one  year  a  Her 
the  p'antation  shall  be  sot  .'Hit,  that  Mien  the  interest  of  all  siuh  persons, 
not  so  removed  t^i  the  said  plantation,  shall  ho  void  and  cease,  and  it 
shall  he  l.'iwfiil  f.tr  such  as  are  removed  and  seltleil  there,  or  the  f^ieater 
paj  t  of  them,  lieiiii;  I'reemeii,  tu  receive  other  persons  to  inhabit  iti  their 
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I'DtiniH,  ill  the  Kiiirl  pliniliitioii  ;  prnviilnt,  llml  if  tlicro  hIiiU)  ii<i(  lit;  lliitly 
I'linilliL'H  nl  h-iisl.  Micic  m-llli-il  UrUmi  l)w  siiiil  linm  liniilcil.  ihi-ii  tliiis 

•t!i>nit,  (»r  lliii  (limi  t  ul  ABHiMlimlH,  ur  iwn  ni'  f"iniiH  il,  hIiiiII  iIih- 
pilHO  ()(■  llid  Hiiiil  pin  11 1 II I  inn  lo  liny  utln'r.  A  inl  il,  in  I'lirl  lii-c  or-ln  ni.  lljul, 
Itrier  IIm<  pi;M     nl   llu.'  Hitwl  ptiUihiliiMl   hIihII  Im  .s.H  nut,  I)k-  H:ii<I  iX'hljiHl- 

ora,  ur  luiy  Hiicli  olliiu' fi  eetncn  iim  hIiuII  join  tlioiii,  hIimII  liiivu  pnwrr  In 
ohIkt  ttiu  Hituiiliuri  of  lliuir  town,  iind  Ihc  pnipurtiniiing  uC  lulu,  anii  ;il1 
otiiui'  liboitioH  \in  dtlHM"  towns  liiivo  iintlor  llio  pioviHu  aloifBui'l.  And  it 
is  hititly  onlrrvtl,  flmt  encli  vl'  tlio  euid  inlmbiiiurle  ul"  Wiilorlown,  iiaiiliiill 
1)0  uccuMiinudiiUMi  in  tlieii-  ncAv  pliintalir>n,  nnty  hcII  llicir  liousoti  tuid  irn- 
IMOVi'd  gronnils  in  WiUnitoAvn  ;  but  all  tint  rcwt  nf  Iho  land  in  WaliT- 
town,  not  impiovLMl,  shall  runiain  IVecly  tu  lin'  itdiiilulanln,  wliich  bliull 
nMiiain  behind,  and  Huch  oliicis  an  biniil  couk'  tu  tbcni. 

"  A  nd  11)0  fluid  persona  a|)puinti;d  to  out  I  he  said  plantation,  arc  di- 
Mu-tnd  HO  lo  si't  (inl  tlio  same,  aa  thoro  may  he  l^Oi)  airrfj  of  meJidnw  al- 
lowL'd  to  it,  if  it  bo  IliLTi'  to  liti  bud,  wilb  any  cinivunit'Un.',  lui  llu.-  nsc  ol 
tho  town."    {"  Coiuny  riccordn,"  V(d.  i  ji. 

The  Court,  having  granted  the  ^eqlle.^b  lor  a  planta- 
tion at  Sudbury,  allowed  the  petitioners  to  go  on  with 
their  work,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  establish 
the  bounds  and  make  an  allotment  of  land. 

The  land  first  a]5propriated  Avaa  supposed  to  com- 
prise a  tract  about  five  miles  square.  It  had  for 
boundaries  Concord  on  the  ]iorth,  Watertown  (now 
Weston)  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  a  line  running 
from  a  point  a  little  east  of  Nobscot  Hill  along 
the  present  Framingham  and  Sudbury  boundary 
direct  to  the  Weston  town  bound,  and  on  the  "west  a 
line  two  miles  east  of  the  present  western  boundary. 

The  second  grant  was  of  an  additional  mile.  This 
was  allowed  to  make  up  a  deficiency  m  the  first 
gr;inb,  which  deficiency  was  discovered  ou  making 
a  survey  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  began,  and 
it  w;is  ]>etitioned  for  May  13,  1(140.  The  petition 
wa-i  fur  a  mile  in  length  on  the  boutheaat  and  south- 
west sides  of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  allowed  on  condi- 
tion that  it  would  ntjt  prevent  the  formation  of  another 
plantation,  "  or  binder  Mrs.  Glover's  farm  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  formerly  granted."  (Colony  Record,  vol.  i. 
p.  289.) 

The  third  tract  was  granted  in  1640.  It  contained 
an  area  two  miles  wide,  extending  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  western  boundary.  The  Colony  Record 
concerning  this  grant  is  :  "That  Sudberry  is  granted 
two  miles  westward  next  adjoining  to  them  for  their 
I'urth''  inlargeinent,  provided  it  [prejudice]  not  \V'" 
Browne  in  his  200  acres  already  granted."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  273.) 

Besides  these  thi  ee  grants  there  were  others  made  U) 
individuals.  One  of  these  was  to  William  Browne,  of 
■which  the  record  is  as  follows:  "In  answer  to  the 
j)ctition  of  W'"  Browne  flbr  two  hundred  ac'^  dew  lor 
twenty  five  pounds  putt  into  the  joynet  stocke  by 
M"  Ann  Plarvey,  his  Aunt,  from  whom  he  made  it 
appear  to  the  Ccmrt  he  had  sulhcyent  deputacon  to 
require  it,  his  request  was  grannted  ;  viz.,  200  ac"*  of 
hind  to  be  layed  out  to  him  w^''out  the  west  lyne  of 
Sudbury,  by  Capt.  Simon  Willard  &  Seargeant 
AVIieeler."  All  this  land  was  probably  in  that  piirt 
of  Sudbury  which  is  now  Mnyjiard.  The  first  tract 
iV)r  the  plantation  was  purchased  in  1G38  of  Karte, 
the  Indian  proprietor,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 


a  deed  \\':i.s  jriven  ;  but  this  is  not  essential  as  evidence 
of  tho  pmrh;i:;c,  since,  in  the  deed  given  by  Kurte  for 
land  subse(iuently  bought,  he  acknowledged  thesfde 
f)f  the  first  tract  in  the  statement  lliat  it  was  sold  lo 
"  Gccjrge  Munnings  and  lo  the  lost  of  the  planters  {)f 
Sudbury,"  In  this  fiist  bargain  of  jcal  estate  it  is 
sui>poscd  that  Mr.  iAIuiinings  acted  as  agent  lor  the 
settlers,  and  that  he,  together  wiih  Brian  Pendleton, 
advanced  the  nio^iey  for  payment. 

The  second  tract  was  also  purchased  of  Karte,  who 
gave  a  deed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true  copy  ; 

iNniAN  Dr.r.n. 

"  lite  it  U  MOM  11  vnio  all  men  by  t  licfie  i)ri  si-nts  lhat  T  Cato  olhci  w  iso 
Goodman  for  k  in  conHidcvaUon  of  I'yvc  ]ionndH  w*''  I  Inivo  rrccivcd  iti 
cuinmoditrrs  it  \\  im|)unipua;5u  uf  Wiilter  Hayno  it  Ilufjb  Griirin  of  Sud- 
bury in  liidialf  of  I  liemsulves  the  rust  ol'  the  phinterrt  of  Sndlmi  y  ;  due 
this  my  u  lib-  in  j;ivo  &.  ^nint  liargain  &.  Bell  vnto  tho  Raid  Walti-r  flay  no 
— ^(Ilainn)— it  lln;:h  GrilTin  &  the  said  planlersof  tlie  town  of  Sudlniry 
so  much  land  soiitbward  &  so  ninch  land  westwai'd  next  adjoinin;^  to  a 
tract  of  land  \v»''  1  said  Cato  tbrnierly  soiilcd  vnto  Gcorgo  Mniiuinn^H  A: 
tht!  rt'Bt  of  tlio  i>lantei"a  of  Sndbnry  as  may  nudiu  the  bonndy  of  tlio  said 
town  to  bo  fiUl  fyve  nults  square  w"»  all  nieadowif,  brooks,  libei  tieH,  priv- 
ilcilges  &  npjiertenanc'ps  thtucto  hchuigtng  wt'i  nU  thy  said  tract  of  hind 
granted.  And  I  grunt  vntu  them  for  me  &  mine  heirs  brethren  lhat  I 
iV  tliey  shall  &  wilt  at  an}'  tymo  inaUe  auy  further  assurance  in  writing 
fur  (he  iMLire  p'ft  assuring  of  Iho  s'd  land  A  nil  the  jiTcmisea  w^h  Iho 
ni)itei  tenances  vnto  the  s\l  Walter  Ilaino  &,  Hugh  Grillin  &  tho  S'l 
planters  it  their  successors  forever  as  they  shall  retpiire. 

'■  III  witneBS  whereof  I  herevnto  put  my  hand  k  seal  the  twentieth 
d:iy  of  the  fmiiHi  inunrh  one  thousand  six  hnmli  ed  forty  eight. 

"  Signed  sealed  nnd  delivered  in  the  presence  of  , 
*'  J'IninrANUKr,  Downing 
ICi'iinAiM  Cuii  n 

CuTCIlAfllt'KlN  linaik]    f    ,  ,  . 

r         1  ■  IJi"*)thers  of  Cato 

"This  deed  was  sealed  A  nckiitnvledged  by  llic  k*' C;ilo  (who  linly 
uiiderstoud  the  cuiitenl^;  of  iL  tho  day  it  year  abo\o  wiitten)  Ikdore 
mee. 

"John  'Wi.NTiiuoi',  rjovcinor. 

'■  Registry  of  Deeds 

"Snrroll£  Co.  MiL33." 

The  deed  for  the  land  last  granted,  or  the  two-mile 
tract  to  the  westward,  is  on  record  at  the  Middlesex 
Registry  of  Deeds,  Cam\)ridge,  and  the  following  is  a 
true  co|)y  of  a  portion  of  it: 

"  For  ;i.s  mnch  as  the  Gen'  Conit  of  llio  l^fnasachnsetfs  Colony  in  New 
Knghtnd  halh  formerly  granted  tu  the  Towno  of  Sudbury  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  In  the  same  Colony,  an  addition  of  land  of  two  miles  west- 
wiud  ol  Iheii  (nrtoei  grant  of  hvo  nllle^,'^vh^cll  isalso  layd  out  &  joyneth 
(n  it  ;  and  whereas  Ihe  English  occu[»iC'rg,  proprietors  nnd  popsessore 
thereof  liave  chosen  Cnpt.  Ednuuid  Goodeiiow,  Leif  Josiah  IlayneB, 
.lobn  Gooilonow,  John  Brigliiun  it  Joseph  Fiecman  lo  ho  a  coinittee 
h'l  Uiemselvs  for  all  (lie  re^l  of  tho  Kuglish  proprietors  thereof,  giving 
Miem  I  heir  (idl  pnuer  tn  trejit  wjlli  to  pnrchasc  tho  same  of  (he  Indian 
pioprietoiH  of  the.  bi'i  tiiu  t  of  land  \-  lo  satia'y  .t  pay  tliein  lor  their 
native,  ancient  <t  beredilary  right  title  iV  intrest  llieiounlo. 

' '  KiKiiu  idl  I'ci'jili]  by  Ihese  presents — That  wee,  .f eliujaliim,  John 
Mfigns,  .lohn  ]\In.slcqinL  A  his  two  dungliters  Ksther  t-t  Kacliel,  Ilenjaiiie.n 
Bohue,  John  Speen  ifc  Sariih  his  vile,  Janu's  Speeii,  Dorothy  Wf^iincloo, 

liuiDphrey  Uolino  her  son,  l\Iary  Neppaniun,  Abignil  the  ditnghtei  of 
Josiah  Harding,  Peter  Jelhio,  Peter  Musktinamogli,  John  Boinan, 
David  Blannoan  &.  Belty  wdio  are  tlie.uneient  unlive  ,V  heiedilary  Indian 
proprietfue  of  Iho  iifores*!  two  niileB  of  land  (for  &.  in  consideration  of  tho 
Just  it  lull  Hum  of  twulvo  pounds  of  current  mony  of  Now  Kiigliind  to 
llicm  in  hand  well  tt  truly  paid  at.  or  hehtro  tlio  ensealing  A  delivery 
hereof  by  the  said  Cap'  Didmond  Goodfuiow,  Ltdft,  Josiah  llinines,  John 
Goodeimw,  John  Drighani  it  Joseph  Freoninn  in  helnilfo  of  Ihemselves 
ami  of  the  rest  of  (he  English  puesessurfl,  occupieiH,  proprielms  iV  fel- 
low-jiurLliaseiH)  Ihe  n  i  eipl  whereof  tbey  do  hi-i eby  ueUiiuw  ledge  it 
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lliervvith  to  be  fully  satisfied,  conteiiteJ  &  jmiil  &.  tliLMOof  ftud  of  ovi'iy 
purt  A  i>;im'U  thert-of  tliej*  do  liereby  for  tliemsulvs  ».t  tiiL'ii'  lieyis  Exe- 
CiUui-s  Adinini>triitiM-s  it  :iS¥i?:ns  cU'arly  ftilly  it  :vbsoliit(?ly  icleiise,  ac- 
tliiitl  oxoiit-r.ile  Jt  diachiUiiL'  tlieni  all  ibe  Encrlisli  iK'Sscss«t|-s,  iiccupicrs, 
)irtiprietoi'S  \-  fi-ilovv-jHmluiscrs  uf  the  sjime  A:  all  it  eVL'iy  uiie  ul"  tlii-ir 
lioyrs  KxoL-iiturs,  Adn»inistnitoi-s,  Assigns  it  successors  fuvovci)  Mavu 
given,  granted,  bargjiined,  sold,  ulliened,  cnseossed,  made  over  con- 
firmetl.  A:  by  tbese  presents,  do  give,  grant,  bargain,  aell.  alien,  eiiyeusse, 
make  over,  confirnie  &  deliver  all  that  their  s*!  tract  ^fe  ])arct-'lls  of  lands 
of  two  miles  (bee  it  more  or  less  scituate  lying  being)  altogether  in 
one  ei>tire  parcel!  in  the  Town  of  Sndhnry  in  the  Connty  of  Sliddle- 
sex  afures^  X  lyetli  ul  aK»ng  thronghoiit  on  the  westerne  side  of  the  old 
five  miles  of  the  6^  Towue  *t  adjoyneth  thereunto  (together  with  the 
faruie  lauds  of  the  lieyrs  of  Wilhani  Browne  that  lyeth  within  the  same 
tract,  unto  the  Capt.  Edniond  Goodenow,  LeiH  Josiah  Haines,  John 
Goodeuow,  John  Brigham  Joseph  Freeman  nnto  all  it  every  one  of 
the  rest  uf  the  English  possessi»rs,  occupiers,  proprieloi-s  &  felluw-pnr- 
cb;iser3  thereof  as  the  same  ii.limited,  butted  A:  btmnded  on  the  East  by 
the  old  part  of  the  s"*  Towne  of  Sndluiry  fwhich  was  the  five  miles  at 
first  granted  to  the  s**  Towne)  &  is  butted  Sc  bounded  northerly  by  the 
line  or  buuuds  of  the  Towne  of  Concord.  Westerly  by  the  line  or  bounds 
of  the  Towne  of  Stow  i:  is  buunded  southerly  A:  partly  westerly  by  the 
lands  of       Thomas  Danforth.    .  . 

FiirUtermore  wee  the  above  named  Indian  Grantors  do  hereby  oblige 
Areug-age  ourselves  all  and  every  une  of  our  heyrs  executora  Adin"  as- 
signs A:  successors  unto  the  s**  English  possessors  occupiers  &  proprietors 
k  fellow-purchasers  A  lo  all  and  every  one  of  their  beyi-s  execntora  ad- 
tuinistniters  and  asoigns  that  wee  and  every  one  of  us  A  onre  as  aforesJ 
shall  A  will  from  time  to  tim*;  A  at  at  all  linica  reailily  A  effectually  do 
(at  onr  own  propper  costs  and  charges)  or  cause  to  be  so  done  any  other  or 
further  act  or  acts  thing  or  things  that  the  law  doth  or  may  require  for 
more  sure  making  and  full  confirming  of  all  A  singular  the  hereby 
granted  premises  unto  the  s-*  Edniond  Goodenow,  Josiah  Hiiioes,  John 
Goodenow,  JoIid  Brigham  A  Joseph  Freejnau  A  unto  all  A  every  one  of 
the  rest  uf  the  English  possessoi-s,  occupies  proprietors  and  fellow- 
porcliaeers  of  the  premises  A  unto  all  A  every  one  of  their  heyrs  exec- 
utors adunnialrators  and  iissigus  fur  ever.  In  WHnefS  whereof  the  above 
named  Indiiin  Grantors  have  hereunto  each  for  themselves  A  altogether 
sett  their  bunds  and  8e;ils  dated  the  11'''  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  A  four.  Anuoqe  Regni 
Ktgis  Caroli  Secuudi  XXXVI. 

"  Jeiiojakjm  his  mark  X  Tor  himselfe  A  by  order  of  A  for  John 

Boiiian  ^  seale.  Q 
John  Magos  for  himselfe  A  by  order  of  A  for  Jacoh  Ulagoe  bid 

father  A  tseale,  O 
BIusquA  John  A  for  his  two  daughters  Rachel  A  Esther  A 

scale.  O 
John  Sr'EKS  bis  marke  |  A  for  A  by  order  of  Sarah   bis  wife  A 

Abio.ml  Daughter  of  Josiah  Harding  and  his  sole  heyr  (>i  her 

Dtnrke  and  seale.  Q 
S^Aif  C  her  niarke  who  is  the  widdow  of  Joaiah  Harding  and 

mother  of     Abigail  A  her  Guardian. 
Peteu  SIcsoUAMori  -f  his  mark  and  scale.  O 
Besja?ien  Boiiew  his  Ti  marke  and  scale.  O 
I)on<yrHY  Wenneto  her  O  murUe  and  eeale,  O 
MittY  Nei'amun  he  Q  mark  and  seale.  Q 
Hetty  her  )  marke  A  eealo 
Peter  jETiiito  A  a  scale 
Joii.v  X  BosiAN  his  marke  A  seale 
James  Si'EEM  A  Bcalc 
"  Cambe  Iri  Octo*' IC£(4    All  the  persons  that  luiVf  signed  A  bcaled 
this  iustrument  appeared  before  me  this  day  A  year  ahove  written  & 
freely  ackuowiedged  this  writing  to  be  their  act  and  deed 

"  Daniel  Gooici.v  Sen'  Aeaiet. 

"Endorsement— All  the  Grantors  of  the  Instrument  within  written 
beginning  with  Jehojakim  A  ending  with  Petftr  Muakquamog  did  sign 
beale  A  deliver  i*^  instrument  in  presence  of  us. 

"  John  Greene —         James  Bernaed— 

"Koreoverwefe  undervrritlen  did  see  Benjamin  Bohew  Dorothy  "Wan- 
nuto  A  3Iary  A  Betty  Ne|*amiin  eigne  wale  A  deliver  ihi^  inslruinent  the 
16**  day  of  Octo*'  IG81.  Audrv.w  Pittajiee  ^  hia  marke 

James  Ruhnic  marke 
Samuel  Gofk,  Jame^  BAUNAitD 
Daniel  tiAcoWAMUA'rr 


f) 


"  Febr  1,  ISU-t  McmortiiuUini — M'eo  wliose  luimes  nre  niulerwi-i(ti*n  did 
see  I'eter  Jctliro  signo  it  scniu  tt  deliver  y«  >vitliiii  writtuii  iimtninietit 
"  Jamks  Baiinaiiip —      SticI'Iien  fil  Oatk.s  hid  iimrlie 

"  Pelor  JiMliiv.,  In.liiiii,  iippenrcd  licfui  e  mi-  liie  lillli  d:iy  i.f  l'Vl.i-imi}  — 
1(1S4  A  liivly  ;m  kliuwii-.lgud  lliis  wi  lling  uilliiji  lo  lieiiiaiiii  ,S:  ■!(■.■. I  ,t 
3'tlie  put  tiid  liiilid     sealii  lliuieLUllo.  ]Jami:l  CiuuKlN  Srn'  Adilt. 

"  Julia  Buumn  did  iiigue  suule  &  dulivcr  llie  w  illiiii  wi  illeii  dt'cd  llio 
23  :  ol  Fcbiiiavy  in  tlio  yeiii-  uf  uur  Luid  uiiu  tljuubuiid  bi-v  luiiuliiid 
eij^hty  und  four  in  prcsenco  of  >is 

"  JullN  BaLCCM  -f  SA!*lUiiL  FUKI^niAN  ll is  lllili  Itu. 

"  James  Spcen  &  Joliu  Bowinan  appeared  beforo  mo  in  ciuu  t  at  Nalick 
it  acknowledged  tliey  buvo  signed  &  sealed  this  iiiistiunu'ul:  ainuiig 
others  Jlay  13"'  li;8i.  James  Gouiun  Sen'  Allist. 

"Hoxbury  April  10.  S6. 

■"  Cliarles  Josias,  Sachem  of  the  Massachusetts,  having  read  it  consid- 
ered the  within  written  deed  with  the  consent  of  his  Guiinliaiis  &  t'oiiii- 
cellors  iindeiAvrillen  dutli  fur  himself  tt  bis  heyrs  allow  uf,  ratily  tt  eun- 
lirm  the  within  wri  ten  sale  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Sndbnry  <t  their 
heyrs  for  ever,  the  lands  thciein  barjiained  &  sold.  To  Imi'i:  .f  In 
to  the  s'd  Iiidabitanta  uf  Sudbnry  tlioir  licyrs  and  assigns  fur  ever  &  liiith 
hereunto  set  his  hand  tt  seale  the  day  above  wrilten. 

"ClIAULS^  JoSlAS  bio  mill  ke  it  Scale 

"  Allowed  by  us  \ 
William  Stuuohtun    LGiH"'i'">8  Kouert  Q  Montaiuib. 

JosEi'ii  DuDLiiV  J  y«  Sachem      J        William  W.  Aiiowton 

"  liecordcd  19,  3.  ViSf, 

*'  by  Tlio,  D.VNFUii'l'll  Itecordor. 

"A  truo  copy  of  record  Bool;  9  Pages  311  to  3u2  inclusive 

"  Attest         Cii.v^  B  SriiVL.vs  Ueg." 

From  lands  thus  allowed,  the  Plantation  of  Stiil- 
bury  was  Ibrmed.  It  required,  however,  more  than 
the  allowance  and  layiug  out  ol'  ihe  land  and  tlie 
settlement  of  it  to  make  it  a  town.  A  se])arate  act  of 
incorporation  was  necessary  to  conipicle  the  work. 
This  was  done  September  4,  1()39,  when  Hit'  Conit 
ordered  that  "the  newe  Plantation  by  Guncoitl  sliall 
be  called  Sudbury.''  (Colony  Records,  Vol.  1,  i>. 
271.) 

The  name  ordered  by  the  Court  is  that  of  an  old 
English  town  in  the  count}'  of  Sullblk,  near  the  parish 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  at  or  near  which  place  it  is 
supposed  the  Browns  may  have  dwelt.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  name  was  given  by  Rev.  Eilmund 
Brown,  the  first  minister  of  Sudbury,  who  sold  lands 
in  the  district  of  Lanham  to  Thomas  Read,  his 
nephew,  and  who,  it  is  supposed,  may  have  also 
named  that  locality  from  Lavenham,  Eng.,  a  place 
between  Sudbury  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  place, 
though  spelled  Lavenham,  is  pronounced  Lannara  in 
England  (Waters).  The  proximity  of  Sudbury  and 
Lavenham,  Eng.,  to  what  was  jjrobably  the  original 
home  of  Mr.  Browne,  together  with  the  fact  (hnt  he 
was  an  early  owner  of  the  lands  at  Lanham,  and  a 
prominent  man  at  the  settlement,  affords  at  least  a 
strong  presumption  that  Mr.  Edmund  Browne  named 
both  Sudbury  and  Lanham. 

The  settlement  of  the  town  began  on  the  etist  side 
of  the  river.  The  first  road  or  street,  beginning  at 
\Vatertown  (now  AVeston),  extended  along  a  course 
of  about  two  miles;  and  liy  this  tlie  house-lots  of 
the  settlers  were  laid  out  and  their  humble  dwellings 
stood. 
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TowN-MiJUTiNdS. — Until  !ia  late  ua  the  iiiiieteeiitli 
ft'iUury  the  towii-iiieetings  were  held  in  (he  nieetiiig- 
liDUSc.  Alltr  tlie  rneeting-hoiuse  was  hiiilt  sometimes 
till')' weie  held  in  a  private  house  or  at  the  "ordi- 
nary." An  Cor  example,  Jan.  10,  l(i85,  and  again 
Feb.  18,  IGSG,  there  \va3  an  adjunrnment  of  town- 
meeting  to  the  house  ol'  Mr.  Walker,  "  by  reason  of 
the  extremity  of  the  ctdd."  In  1764  the  town  ad- 
journed one  of  its  meetings  to  the  hou.se  of  Williairi 
nice,  innholder."  In  1782,  "  adjourned  town-meet- 
ing to  the  house  of  Mr.  Aaron  Johnson,  innholder  in 
s''  town."  After  the  division  of  the  town  into  the  East 
and  \Vesl  Precincts,  the  town-meetings  alternated  from 
the  east  to  the  v\'eat  side. 

In  1082-83  the  time  of  meeting  was  changed  from 
February  to  October,  the  day  of  the  week  to  be  Mon- 
day. 

The  reason  of  this  change  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  difficult  at  some  seasons  to  make  a 
joui'ney  to  the  east  side  meeting-house;  the  passage 
of  the  causeway  was  occasionally  rough,  and  town 
action  might  be  thereby  delayed  or  obstructed.  The 
meeting  Avas  for  a  period  warned  by  the  Board  of 
iSelectuien.  At  the  date  of  the  change  just  mentioned, 
it  ■'  was  voted  and  ordered,  that  henceforth  the  select- 
men every  year  for  the  time  being  shall  appoint  and 
seasonably  warn  the  town-meeting;"  but  afterwards 
this  became  the  work  of  the  constables.  In  the 
warning  of  town-meetings  at  cue  period,  the  "  Old 
Lancaster  Road  "  was  made  use  of  as  a  partial  line 
of  division.  A  part  of  the  constables  were  to  warn 
the  people  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  a  part 
ihi  se  on  the  south  side. 

The  town-meeting  was  opened  by  prayer.  There 
is  a  record  of  this  about  1()54,  and  presumably  it  was 
jiracticed  fri;m  the  very  first.  At  an  early  date 
voting  was  sometimes  done  by  "  dividing  the  house," 
each  party  withdrawing  to  different  sides  of  the 
room.  An  example  of  this  is  as  follows  :  In  1()54,  at 
a  public  town-meeting,  after  "  the  pastor  by  the  de- 
sire of  the  town  had  sought  the  Lord  for  his  blessing 
in  the  actings  of  the  day,  this  following  \  ote  was 
made,  You  that  judge  the  ace  of  the  selectmen  in 
sizing  the  Commons  to  be  a  righteous  act,  discover  it 
by  drawing  yourselves  together  in  the  one  end  of  the 
meeting-house."  After  that  was  done,  "  It  was  then 
desired  that  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  mind  would 
discover  it  by  drawing  themselves  together  in  the 
other  end  of  the  meeting-house." 

In  these  meetings,  marked  respect  was  usually  had 
for  order  and  law.  We  find  records  of  protest  or 
dissent  when  things  were  done  in  an  irregular  way, 
as  for  instance,  in  167G,  we  have  the  following  record  : 
"  We  do  hereby  enter  our  Decent  against  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
U)i-  the  said  proceedings  have  I3en  Directly  Contrary 
to  law.  First,  That  the  Town  Clerk  did  not  Solemnly 
read  the  Laws  against  Intemperance  and  Immorality 
as  the  Laws  Ilciiuirc."    Mention  is  also  made  of 


other  irregularities,  and  to  the  jiaper  is  attached  a 
list  of  names  of  prominent  persons. 

The  town  officers  were  mostly  similar  to  those 
elected  at  the  present  time.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
town  iu  1682-83,  it  was  ordered  that  the  lowii-meeting 
''shall  be  for  the  electing  of  Selectmen,  Goiiimisiion- 
ers  and  Town  Clerk."  Names  of  officers  not  men- 
tioned here  were  "Constables,  In  voice  Takers,  High- 
way Surveyors  and  Town  Marshal."  About  1G4S, 
the  persons  chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  town 
were  first  called  selectmen.  The  number  of  theio 
ofKcers  varied  atdifi'ereut  times.  In  1646  there  were 
seventeen  selectmen. 

The  service  expected  of  the  selectmen,  beside 
being  custodians  at  large  of  the  public  good,  and 
acting  as  the  town's  prudential  committee,  were, 
before  the  appointment  of  tithingmen  (which  oc- 
curred first  iu  Sudbury,  Jan.  18,  1679),  expected  to 
look  after  th(?  morals  of  the  community.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  order  :  At  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  Jan.  18,  1679,  "It  is  ordered,  that  the 
selectmen  shall  visit  the  families  of  the  town,  and 
speedily  inspect  the  same,  but  especially  to  examine 
children  and  servants  about  their  improvement  in 
reading  aud  the  catechism.  Captain  Goodnow  and 
Lieutenant  Haines  to  inspect  all  families  at  Lanbam 
and  Nobscot  and  all  others  about  there  and  in  their 
way,  .  .  .  and  these  are  to  return  an  account  of 
that  matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  selectmen, 
appoiiiLed  to  be  on  the  30th  of  this  instant  January." 
We  infer  from  certain  records  that  the  selectmen's 
orders  were  to  be  audibly  aud  deliberately  read,  that 
the  peojile  might  take  notice  and  observe  them. 

The  otKcials  known  as  "  highway  surveyors  "  had 
charge  of  repairs  on  town  roads.  This  term  was 
early  applied,  and  has  continued  in  use  until  now. 
As  early  iu  the  records  as  1630,  Peter  Noyes  and  John 
Piirmenter  are  mentioned  as  surveyors. 

The  business  of  town  clerk,  or  "dark,"  which  office 
was  first  held  iu  Sudbury  by  Hugh  Grifliu,  is  shown  fay 
the  following  extracts  from  the  town-book  :  "  He  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  records  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  scribe."  "  To  attend  town-meeting,  to  v/rite 
town  orders  for  one  year,  .  for  which  he  was  to 
have  ten  shillings  for  his  labor."  In  1643  he  was  "  to 
take  record  of  all  births  and  marriagps  and  [deaths], 
and  return  them  to  the  recorder."  "  It  is  a'so  agreed 
that  the  rate  of  eight  pound  9  shillings  [be]  levied 
upon  mens  estate  for  the  payment  of  the  town  debt 
due  at  the  ))resent,  and  to  buy  a  constable's  stall',  to 
mend  the  stocks,  and  to  buy  a  marking  iron  for  the 
town,  and  it  shall  be  forthwith  gathered  by  Hugh 
Griffin,  who  is  appointed  by  the  town  to  receive  rates, 
and  to  pay  the  town's  debt."  (Town-Book,  p.  7C).) 
Feb.  19,  1650,  Hugh  Grifiin  "  was  released  I'rom  the 
service  of  the  town."  The  work  that  he  had  to  per- 
Ibrm  was  "  to  attend  town-meenngs,  to  write  town  or- 
ders, to  compare  town  rates,  to  gather  them  in,  and 
jiay  them  according  to  the  town's  aiipoiulmcnt,  and  to 
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sweep  the  meeting-liouse,  for  which  he  is  to  have  fiftj' 
shillings  for  his  Wiiges." 

Other  officers  were  "commissioners  of  rates,"  or 
"invoice-takers."  These  corresponded  perhaps  to 
"  a.'sessors/'  which  term  we  find  used  in  the  town- 
book  as  early  as  the  befrinnicg  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  oiBce  of  marshal  was  the  same  as  ihat  of 
constable.  There  is  the  st.itement  on  page  34  "  that 
there  shall  be  a  rate  gathered  of  ten  pounds  for  the 
finishing  of  the  meeting-house,  to  be  raised  upon 
meadows  and  improved  land,  and  all  manner  of  cattle 
above  a  quarter  old  to  be  prized  as  they  were  formerly 
prized,  the  invoice  to  be  taken  by  the  marshall." 

At  an  early  period  persons  were  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  hearing  "  small  causes."  In  1655, 
'■  Lieutenant  Goodnow,  Thomas  Noyes  and  Sergeant 
Groute  were  chosen  commissioners  to  hear,  issue  and 
end  small  causes  in  Sudbury,  according  to  law,  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings."  In  1648  Peter  Noyes  was 
"  to  see  people  ioyne  in  marriiigein  Sudbury."  (Colo- 
nial Eetords,  p.  97.) 

In  the  early  limes  towns  could  send  deputies  to  the 
General  Court  according  to  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants. Those  '.hat  had  ten  freemen  and  under 
twenty,  could  send  one;  tho.-^e  having  between  twenty 
and  forty,  not  over  two.    (Palfrey's  History.) 

We  infer  that  if  a  person  was  elected  to  any  town 
office  he  was  expected  to  serve.  It  is  stated  in  the 
records  of  1730,  that  David  Rice  was  cbcseu  con- 
stable, and  "being  called  up  [by]  the  moderator  for 
to  declare  his  exception,  or  non-exception,  upon  which 
David  Rice  refused  for  to  serve  as  constable,  and  paid 
down  five  pounds  money  to  s''  town,  and  so  was  dis- 
charged.'' 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  town-meeting, 
the  place  where  works  of  a  public  nature  were  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon,  we  will  now  notice  some  of 
the  works  themselves.  First,  Highways,  the  Cause- 
way and  Bridge. 

HiGHM'AY.s. — In  providing  means  for  easy  and 
rapid  transit,  it  was  important  for  the  town  to  make 
haste.  Indian  trails  and  the  paths  of  wild  anirrials 
would  not  long  suUice  for  Iheir  practical  needs.  Hay 
was  to  be  drawn  from  the  meadows,  and  for  this  a 
road  was  to  be  made.  Another  was  to  be  made  to 
Concord,  and  paths  were  to  be  opened  to  the  outlying 
lands.  The  first  highway  work  was  done  on  the  prin- 
cipal street,  which  was  doubtless  at  first  but  a  mere 
wood-path  or  trail.  An  early  rule  for  this  labor,  as  it 
is  recrirded  on  the  Town  Records,  Feb.  20,  1639,  ia  as 
follows  :  "  Ordered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  town, 
that  every  inhabitant  shall  come  forth  to  the  mend- 
ing of  the  highway  upon  a  summons  by  the  survey- 
ore."  In  case  of  failure,  five  sliillings  were  to  be  for- 
feited for  every  default.  The  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired was  as  follows  : 

"  Ist.  The  poorest  man  shall  work  one  day. 

"2Dd.  For  every  six  acres  of  meadow  land  a  man 
hath  he  shall  work  one  day.  • 


"3d.  Every  man  who  shall  neglect  to  make  all 
fences  appertaining  to  his  fields  by  the  24th  of  April 
shall  forfeit  five  sh;lling»  (Nov.  19th,  1639)." 

Highwaj's  and  cart-patlis  were  laid  out  on  bnlii 
sides  of  the  meadows  at  an  eirly  date.  The  town 
records  make  mention  of  a  highway  "  from  h(^low  the 
upland  of  the  meadow  Irom  the  house-lnt  of  Walter 
Haynes  to  the  meadow  of  John  Goodnow,  which 
shall  be  four  rods  wide  where  it  is  not  previously 
bounded  already,  and  from  the  meadow  of  John 
Goodnow  to  the  end  of  the  tow)!  bound."  Also  of  a 
highway  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  "between  the 
upland  and  the  meadow  six  rods  wide  from  one  end 
of  the  meadow  to  the  other."  These  roads,  we  con- 
jecture, have  not  entifely  disappeared.  On  either 
side  the  meadow  margin,  a  hay-road,  or  "right  of 
way,"  still  exists.  It  is  probable  that  the  town  way 
called  "  Water  Row  "  may  have  been  a  part  of  those 
early  roads. 

Bkidges. — In  the  work  of  bridge-building  Sudbury 
has  had  fully  its  share  from  the  first.  Its  original 
territory  being  divided  by  a  wide,  circuitous  stream, 
which  was  subject  to  spring  and  fall  floods,  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the  settlers  to  have 
a  safe  crossing.  Ford-ways,  on  a  river  like  this,  were 
uncertain  means  of  transit.  Without  a  bridge  the 
east  and  west  side  inhabitants  might  be  separated 
sometimes  for  weeks,  and  travellers  to  the  frontier  be- 
yond would  be  much  hindered  on  their  way.  All  this 
the  people  well  knew,  and  they  Wf  re  early  astir  to 
the  work.  Two  bridges  are  mentioned  in  the  town- 
book  as  early  as  1641.  The  record  of  one  is  as  fol- 
lows: "It  was  ordered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
plantation,  that  there  ."hould  be  two  rod<  wide  left  in 
the  meadow  from  the  bridge  at  IMunning's  Point  to 
the  hard  upland  at  the  head  of  Edmund  Pi,ice's 
meadow."  The  other  record  ia  of  the  same  date,  and 
states  that  there  was  to  be  a  road  "  between  the  river 
meadow  and  the  house-lot  from  the  bridge  at  John 
Blandford's  to  Bridle  Point."  The  bridge  referred  to 
in  the  former  of  these  records  may  have  been  the 
"Old  Indian  Bridge,"  which  is  repe.ttedly  mentione<l 
in  the  town-book.  From  statements  on  the  records 
we  conclude  it  crossed  the  lower  part  of  Lanhatu 
Brook — sometimes  also  called  ^V'est  Brook — atap"int 
between  Sand  Hill  and  Heard's' Pond.  This  bridge 
was  probably  found  there  by  the  settlers,  and  may  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  fallen  tree  where  but  one  per- 
son could  pass  at  a  time.  It  doubtless  was  of  little  use 
to  the  settlers,  and  may  only  have  served  them  as  a 
landmark  or  to  designate  a  fording-place  where  at 
low  water  a  person  could  go  on  foot.  The  bridge  re- 
ferred to  in  the  latter  record  was  probably  the  first 
one  built  by  the  English  in  Sudbury.  It  was  douht- 
le.ss  situated  at  the  locality  since  occupied  by  suc- 
cessive bridges,  each  of  which  was  known  as  the  "  Old 
Town  Bridge."  The  present  one  is  called  the  Rus- 
sell Bridge,  after  the  name  of  the  builder.  The  loca- 
tion is  in  Way  land,  at  the  eatt  end  of  the  old  cause- 
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way,  neai-  the  liouac  of  Mr.  William  Baldwin.  Tlio 
lirrtt  hriiige  at  tills  place  was  probably  a  aiiiiple  coii- 
tiivaiicc  1(11-  loot- passe iiger.s  only,  and  one  wliich 
would  cause  little  loss  il' swept  away  by  a  Hood.  The 
rca.soa  why  thi.s  spot  was  selected  as  a  crossing  may 
lie  indicated  by  the  hiy  of  the  land  and  the  course  of 
the  river;  at  this  point  the  stream  winds  so  near  the 
bank  of  the  hard  upland,  thataeauseway  on  thecastei'n 
side  is  unnet'essary.  These  natural  features  doubcless 
led  to  tlic  construction  of  the  bridge  at  that  particular 
spot,  and  the  location  of  (he  bridge  determined  the 
course  of  the  road.  About  the  time  of  the  erection  of 
the  lirst  bridge  a  ferry  is  spoken  of.  In  1642  Thouias 
Noyes  was  "appointed  to  keep  a  ferry  for  one  year, 
for  which  he  was  to  have  two  pence  for  every 
single  pass' nger,  and  if  there  be  more  to  take  two 
apiece."  This  ferry  may  have  been  used  only  at 
times  when  high  water  rendered  the  bridge  or  meadow 
impassable.  As  in  the  price  fixed  for  transportation 
only  "  passengers  ''  are  mentioned,  we  infer  that  both 
the  bridge  and  ferry  were  for  foot-passengers  alone. 
But  a  mere  foot-path  could  not  long  suflice  for  the 
settlement.  The  west  aide  was  too  important  to  re- 
main isolated  for  want  of  a  cart-bridge.  About  this 
time  it  was  ordered  by  the  town,  "That  Mr.  Noyes, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  Walter  Haynes,  John  Parmenter,  Jr., 
and  Thomas  King  shall  have  power  to  view  the  river 
at  Thomas  King's,  and  to  agree  with  workmen  to 
build  a  cart-bridge  over  the  river  according  as  they 
shall  see  just  occasion."  The  following  contract  was 
soon  made  with  Ambrose  Leach  : 

"BRIDGE  CONTIlACr  10-13. 
"  It  ig  agreed  bctwi-oiio  Uic  inlmhihnitfl  of  tho  towiip  of  GuOlmry  ami 
Ariilirn.sti  Lt-etli,  That  tliu  tuwiiu  will  givu  niito  tliu  said  AiiibruHe  (i  acres 
in  ]\l^  FdKlli^ton's  li'"l  Ailililiun  of  liu-aduw  \vc>i  slmll  run  on  Uic  north 
BiiJo  of  liin  uicaduw  lyinge  cm  tlio  west  aide  of  the  river,  aliall  run  fiom 
the  rivei'  to  the  npland.  Ailsoc  fouro  acrea  of  nieadowe  nioie  wch  ahall 
he  wth  convenient  aa  may  he.  Allaoe  twenty  acrea  of  upland  lyiuge  on 
the  Nveat  aide  of  tho  river  on  the  north  side  of  the  lan<le  of  A\'Mltcr 
Ilaynea  if  ho  ajtprovo  of  it  elae  so  much  upland  where  it  may  be  ctnne- 
nient.  For  and  in  consideration  whereof  the  said  Amijrose  doth  pro- 
pose to  Uiuld  a  Bidheient  cart  bridge  over  the  river  tlu>  e  feet  above  high 
watei-  murli,  twelve  foot  wyde  fi'oni  the  one  side  of  tho  river  to  tho  other, 
prtividetl  that  tho  towne  doe  fell  and  croaa  cntt  tho  timber  and  saw  all 
th(^  |)laiiU  and  curry  it  all  to  place,  and  when  it  ia  ready  framed  the 
lowne  dulli  jirniniae  lo  help  him  raise  it,  so  that  he  and  ouo  man  hu  at 
the  charge  of  rho  sayil  Aaibioac,  anil  he  doth  promit-e  to  accoiiii)li3h  the 

work  by  the  hist  day  of  Ang,  next.           Allsoe  the  towne  doth  admitt  of 

him  as  a  townsman  wth  riglil.  to  comonagc  ami  npland  ag  more  sbiill  he 
laid  ont  and  allsoe  ten  acres  of  niendowo  to  be  hiyinl  onl  wliich  olber 
meadowu  is  in  first  addition  of  jncadowe. 

"AnrBitosK  Lr.Kcn, 

"DaiAN  I'KNDLEION, 

**  Waltkr  IIaynkn." 

The  next  contract  for  building  a  bridge  was  with 
Timothy  Hawkins,  of  Watertown,  and  is  as  follows: 

"  The  2i;th  day  of  November,  10**. 

"Agreed  lietween  the  Itdnihilanta  of  Sndbnry  on  Ih^  one  pail,  and 
Timothy  Ilawkina,  of  Watertown,  on  the  other  part  that  the  said  'I'im- 
othy  shall  bidld  a  sulhciont  cart  bridge  over  tho  river,  beginning  at  Ihe 
^vestaiile  of  Ihe  river,  running acroaa  tho  river,  live  rods  longaud  t\velve 
feet  wide,  one  foot  above  high  waler  mark,  Ihe  arches  to  bo  .  .  .  loot 
wide,  all  bnl  the  middle  arch,  which  Is  to  he  11  feet  wide,  the  sills  — 

incheH  atpaire  1f\  feet  long,  the  ptisl.H  II)  inches  8c)nai-e  the  cnpa  and 

Hi,  the  braces  S  inches  square,  Ihe  bridge  must  have  a  rail  on  each  sitle. 


and  Ihe  rails  mnst  be  hraeed  at  every  ])ost,  the  plank  nnist  he  two  intdtes 
Ihick  aa.wn,  there  most  hu  0  bracea  for  the  plardc,  —  the  bridge  tho 

I  rers  1*2  inches  Hfjnare,  Ihe  bridge  ia  by  him  to  he  ready  lo  raise  by  llnj 

last  day  of  i\lay  next.  ]<\n'  which  work  the  Jnhidiitanta  do  consent  (o 
pay  nrdo  tho  said  Timolhy  fir  his  wink  ho  done,  the  sinn  of  hi  poinnis  lo 
hi;  paid  ill  corn  niiil  riiUlc,  Ihe  cul  ii  al  Ihe  general  price  of  Ihe  cuniitry, 
and  Ihe  cal lie  at  f  lie  price  ns  I  w n  men  shall  .jnilgo  them  worMi. 

"  The  aiiiil  Tlmotliy  is  lo  fell  all  llie  timber  ami  saw  it,  and  then  Ihe 
tou'ii  ia  to  cari7  it  to  tho  jilace." 

Causeway. — Westerly  beyond  the  bridge  was  built 
a  raised  road  or  causeway,  which  was  sometimes  called 
the  "Casey"  or  "  Ctirsey."  This  is  a  memorable 
piece  of  highwtty.  Pv.epe;ited!y  has  it  been  raised  io 
place  it  above  the  floods.  At  one  time  the  work  was 
apportioned  by  lot,  and  at  another  the  Legislature 
allowed  the  town  to  issue  tickets  for  a  grand  lottery, 
the  avails  of  which  were  to  be  expended  upon  this 
causeway. 

Stakes  were  formerly  set  as  safeguards  to  the  trav- 
eller, that  he  might  not  stray  from  the  way. 

CiiUKCfi. — The  town  being  laid  out,  and  the  nec- 
essary means  Ibr  securing  a  livelihood  provided,  the 
people  turned  their  attention  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  church  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the  early 
New  England  inhabitants.  For  its  privileges  they 
had  in  part  embarked  for  these  far-off  shores.  To 
preserve  its  purity  they  became  pilgrims  on  earth, 
exiles  from  friends  and  their  native  laud.  Borne 
hither  with  such  noble  desires,  we  have  evidence  that 
when  tliey  arrived  they  acted  in  accordance  with 
them.  In  1G40  a  church  was  organized,  which  was 
Cungregational  in  government  and  Calvinistic  in  creed 
or  faith.  A  copy  of  its  covenant  is  still  preserved. 
The  church  ctilled  to  its  pastorate  Eev.  Edmund 
Brown,  and  elected  Mr.  William  Brown  deacon.  It  ia 
supposed  that  the  installation  of  Rev.  Edmund  Brow  u 
was  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
town  in  selecting  Mr.  Brown  for  its  minister  secured 
the  services  of  an  energetic  and  devoted  man.  Ed- 
ward Johnson  says  of  him,  in  his  "  Wonder-"\V^)rking 
Providence  :"  "The  church  in  Sudbury  called  to  the 
otBcc  of  a  pastor  the  reverend,  godly  and  able  miuisLtr 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Edmund  Brown,  whose  labors  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  hath  hitherto  aboundetl 
wading  through  thi.-i  wilderness  work  with  much 
cheerfulness  of  sp'rit." 

The  home  of  Mr.  Brown  was  in  the  territory  of 
Wayland,  by  the  feouth  bank  of  Mill  Brook,  on  what 
was  called  "Timber  Neck."  Mr.  Brown's  sahiry  the 
first  year  was  to  be  £40,  one-half  to  be  paid  in  money, 
the  other  half  in  some  or  all  of  these  commotlities  : 
"  AVheate,  pees,  butter,  cheese,  porke,  beefe,  heuLJ]j 
and  flax,  at  every  quarters  end."  In  the  maintenance 
ol'  the  pastor  and  church  the  town  acted  as  in  i-ecular 
matters.  The  cliarch  was  for  the  town  ;  its  records 
were  for  a  time  town  records.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  were  connected.  If  there  was  no  state  church, 
there  was  a  town  church,  a  minister  and  meeting- 
house, that  was  reached  by  and  reached  the  masses. 
"  Rates  "  were  gathered  no  more  surely  lor  the  "  king's 
'  t»x  "  than  to  maiata.in  the  ministry.    To  show  the 
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manner  of  raising  the  money  for  the  minister's  salary 
shortly- after  his  settlement,  we  insert  the  following: 
"  The  first  day  of  the  second  month,  1643.  It  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  town  that  the  Pastor  shall  [have]  ibr  this 
year,  beginning  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  thirty 
pound,  to  be  gathered  by  rate  and  to  be  paid  unto 
him  at  two  several  payments,  the  first  payment  to  be 
made  one  month  after  midsummer,  the  other  payment 
to  be  made  one  month  after  Michaelmas,  for  the  gath- 
ering of  -which  the  town  hath  desired  Mr.  Pendleton 
and  Walter  Hayne  to  undertake  it,  and  also  the  town 
hath  discharged  the  pastor  frotn  all  rates,  for  this  year, 
and  the  rate  to  be  levied  according  to  the  rate  which 

was  for  the   meeting-house,  the  invoice  being 

taken  by  John  Freema-n.^'  Of  the  prosperity  of  this 
little  church,  Johnson  says,  in  his  "  Wonder-AVork- 
iug  Providence  :  "  "This  church  hath  hitherto  been 
blessed  with  blessings  of  the  right  hand,  even  godly 
peace  and  unity  ;  they  are  not  above  fifty  or  sixty 
families  and  about  eighty  souls  in  church  fellowship, 
their  Xeat  head  about  300." 

A  meeting-house  was  built  in  1642-43  by  John  Rut- 
ter.  It  was  situated  in  what  is  now  the  old  burying- 
ground  in  Wayland. 

Land  Divisions. — The  settlers  had  little  more 
than  got  fairly  located  at  tlie  plantation,  when  they 
began  dividing  their  territory,  and  apportioning  it  in 
parcels  to  the  inhabitants.  Before  these  divisions 
were  made  there  were  no  private  estates,  except  such 
house-lots  and  few  acres  as  were  assigned  at  the  out- 
set for  the  settler's  encouragement  or  help,  or  such 
land  tracts  as  were  obtained  by  special  grant  from  the 
Colonial  Court.  But  divisions  soon  came.  Piece 
after  piece  was  apportioned,  and  passed  into  private 
possession.  Soon  but  little  of  the  public  domain  was 
left,  save  small  patches  at  the  junction  of  roads,  or 
some  reservation  for  a  school-house,  meeting-house  or 
pound,  or  plot  for  the  village  green. 

Frorn  common  land,  which  the  undivided  territory 
was  called,  has  come  the  word  "common  "  as  applied 
to  a  town  common,  park  or  public  square.  And  from 
the  division  of  land  by  lot,  the  term  "  lot''  has  come 
into  use,  as  ''  meadow-lot,"  "  wood-lot,"  and  "  house- 
lot."  The  early  land  divisions  were  ma<le,  on  per- 
mission of  the  Colonial  Court,  by  such  commissioners 
as  the  town  or  court  might  appoint. 

Three  divisions  of  meadow-land  had  been  made  by 
1040.  A  record  of  these  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
following  are  the  preambles  of  two  of  them  : 

"A  record  of  the  naraee  of  the  lohabiUiute  of  Sudbury,  with  their 
several  quantity  of  meadow  to  every  one  granted  according  to  their  eu- 
tales  or  granted  by  gratalation  for  services  granted  by  them,  which 
xneddow  ie  ratable  upon  all  common  charges." 

"  It  lo  ordered  that  all  the  inhubitunta  of  this  town  shall  have  %  of 
their  total  nieaduwe  laid  out  this  present  year,  viz. :  tlie  first  divided  ac- 
cording to  discretion,  and  the  second  by  lot." 

Not  only  the  meadows  but  the  uplands  were  par- 
celed out  and  apportioned,  some  for  public  use,  some 
to  the  early  grantees  and  some  to  individuals  in  re- 
turn for  value  or  service. 
2 


In  1G42  an  addition  of  upland  was  made  "  in  acrts 
according  to  the  1st  and  2oud  divisions  of  meadows 
granted  unto  them  by  the  rule  of  their  estate ;  and 
Peter  Noyes,  Bryan  Pendleton,  George  Munuings, 
Edmund  Rice  and  Edmund  Goodeaow  were  to  have 
power  to  lay  out  the  3d  division  at  their  discretion." 

While  the  early  land  divisions  were  being  made, 
reservations  were  also  made  of  lands  for  pasturage, 
which  it  was  understood  were  to  remain  undivided. 
These  lauds  were  called  "  Cow  Commons,"  and  the 
record  of  them  explains  their  use.  The  first  was  laid 
out  or  set  apart  the  26th  of  November,  1643,  and  was 
ou  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

The  cow  common  on  the  west  side  was  reserved  iu 
1647,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Towu  Book  : 

"It  in  ordered  by  the  town  that  there  shall  be  a  cow  common  laid  out 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  remain  in  perpetuity,  with  nil  the  u)>- 
land  within  these  bounds,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  upland  that  lies  within 
the  bound  that  goes  ti-oni  Bridle  point  tliiough  IIopp  meadow,  and  so  to 
the  west  line,  in  the  meadow  of  Walter  Uayno,  aud  all  tlio  uphuul  wilh- 
in  the  gulf  ami  the  pantro  brook  to  the  up[)6r  end  of  the  meadow  of  Itoli- 
ert  DarniU,  aud  from  thence  to  the  weat  line,  as  it  shall  be  bounded  by 
some  men  appointed  by  the  town,  e.xcept  it  be  such  lands  as  are  duo  to 
men  already,  and  shall  be  laid  out  according  to  the  time  appointed  by 
the  town.  Walter  Ilayne  aud  John  Grouto  are  appointed  to  bound  the 
common,  from  Goodman  Dainill's  meadow  to  the  west  liuo." 

The  territory  which  was  comprised  in  this  common 
may  be  outlined,  very  nearly,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad  on  the  south,  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road on  the  west,  Panlry  Brook  on  the  north,  and  the 
river  on  the  east.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  two 
commons  included  most  of  the  hilly  portions  of  the 
town,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
the  design  of  the  settlers  to  reserve  for  common  pas- 
turage these  lands,  because  less  adapted  to  easy  cul- 
tivation. But  in  process  of  time  they  ceased  to  be 
held  in  reserve.  More  or  less  controversy  subse- 
quently arose  about  what  was  known  as  "sizing  the 
commons,"  and  by  the  early  part  of  the  next  century 
they  were  all  divided  up  and  apportioned  to  the  in- 
habitants; and  now  over  the  broad  acres  of  these 
ancient  public  domains  are  scattered  pleasant  home- 
steads and  fertile  farms,  and  a  large  portion  of  three 
•considerable  villages,  namely,  Sudbury,  South  Sud- 
bury and  Wayland  Centre. 

Besides  the  reservation  of  territory  for  common  pas- 
turage, lands  were  laid  out  "  for  the  use  of  the  minis- 
try." Two  such  tracts  were  laid  out  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  consisting  of  both  meadow  and  upland, 
which  were  let  out  to  individuals,  the  income  derived 
therefrom  going  towards  the  minister's  salary.  The 
lands  that  were  situated  on  the  west  side  have  passed 
from  jjublic  to  private  possession,  being  sold  in  1817 
for  $3200.98. 

Between  1C50  and  1675  the  west  side  had  rapid  de- 
velopment. Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  period  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  settlers  had  led  to  a  thorough 
exploration  of  this  part  of  the  town,  and  they  had  lo- 
cated by  its  hills  and  along  it.s  meadows  and  valleys, 
as  if  undaunted  by  distance  from  the  meeting-house 
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and  mil],  and  iiidin'crciit  to  (he  perils  of  the  wilder- 
iieHs.  iiut  although  Ihcro  was,  to  an  extent,  au  occu- 
pation oi'  the  west  part  of  the  town  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  settlement,  yet  the  greater  activity  was 
for  a  time  on  the  east  side ;  in  that  part  was  the  cen- 
tralization of  people,  and  things  were  more  conven- 
ient and  safe.  Indeed,  the  settlers  for  a  season  may 
have  regarded  the  west  side  as  a  wilderness  country, 
destined  long  to  remain  ic  an  unbroken  state.  The 
view  westward  from  certain  points  along  the  first 
street  was  upon  woody  peaks  and  rocky  hillsides. 
Beyond  the  valley  of  Lanham  and  Lowance  towered 
Nobscot;  its  slope,  thickly  covered  with  forest,  might 
look  like  an  inhospitable  waste;  while  the  nearer 
eminence  of  Goodman's  Hill,  with  its  rough,  rocky 
projections,  may  have  had  a  broken  and  desolate  as- 
pect. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  settlement  we  read  of  so  many  corn-fields  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  find  parties  desirous  of 
obtaining  new  farms  seeking  them  in  a  southerly 
rather  than  a  westerly  direction.  But  when  absolute 
wants  were  once  met,  and  things  essential  to  existence 
were  provided  ;  when  the  settlers  had  acquired  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  character  of 
its  native  inhabitants,  and  a  substantial  causeway 
was  made, — then  began  a  greater  development  of  the 
west  part  of  the  town. 

The  indications  are  that  these  things  were  accom- 
pliahod  about  the  year  1650.  At  this  time  we  begin 
to  notice  the  mention  of  homesteads  on  the  west  side, 
and  the  construction  of  works  for  public  convenienc?. 
The  lands  first  occupied,  probably,  were  those  near 
Lanham  and  Pantry,  and  along  the  meadows  by  the 
river  course;  while  the  more  central  portion,  called, 
"Rocky  Plain,"  was  not  taken  till  somewhat  later. 
This  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the  known  locations  of 
early  homesteads,  but  by  the  locality  of  the  west  side 
cow  common.  These  sections  may  have  been  first 
taken  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  meadow  land, 
and  the  existence  of  roads  which  had  been  made  for 
the  transportation  of  hay. 

A  prominent  person  who  early  located  there  was 
Walter  Haynes.  He  had  a  house  by  the  meadow  ' 
margin,  which,  in  1676,  was  used  as  a  garrison,  and 
which  early  in  town  history  was  called  "  Mr.  Haynes' 
old  house."  In  1641)  he  was  granted  liberty  to  run  a 
fence  "from  his  meadow,  which  lies  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  river,  across  the  highway  to  hia  fence  of  his 
upland  at  his  new  dwelling-house,  provided  that 
Walter  Hayne  do  keep  a  gate  at  each  side  of  his 
meadow  for  the  passing  of  carts  and  the  herds  along 
the  highway  that  his  fence  may  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  town."  B^th  record  and  tradition  indicate  that 
John  and  Edmund  Goodenow  early  had  lands  near 
the  Gravel  Pit,  and  also  at  or  near  the  present  Farr 
and  Coolidge  farms.  By  1059,  Thomas  Noyes  and 
Thomas  Plympton  had  established  houses  on  the 
west  side, — the  former  on  lands  at  Plop  Brook,  and 
the  latter  at  Htrawberry  Bank.    As  early  at  least  a,a 


1G54,  Thomas  Head  was  at  Lanham;  and  by  1059 
Peter  J!ent  was  there  also. 

Some  public  acts  which  indicate  activity  on  the 
west  side,  as  set  forth  by  the  record.",  are  as  follows  : 
In  1654  it  was  ordered  that  Walter  Hayne  and  John 
Stone  "  shall  see  to  the  fences  of  all  the  corn-fields 
on  their  side  thii  river;"  and  in  1059  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  alter  the  highwayp  there.  The 
mention  of  biidges  by  1641,  the  feny  of  Mr.  Noyea 
in  1642,  and  the  contract  for  a  cart-bridge  in  1043, 
are  all  indications  of  early  activity  in  the  west  part  of 
the  town.  But  the  more  important  matters  of  a  pub- 
lic nature  were  in  connection  with  the  laying  out  of 
new  lands,  the  construction  of  important  roads,  and 
the  erection  of  a  mill. 

Laying  Out  oif  New  Lands.— In  1051,  John 
Sherman  and  others  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the 
"  New  Grant  Lands."  After  some  delay  the  plan 
was  adopted  of  dividing  it  into  squadrons,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  was  as  follows  :  "  The  south  east 
was  to  be  the  first,  the  north  east  the  second,  the  north 
west  the  third,  and  the  soutli  west  the  fourth."  It 
was  voted  there  should  be  a  highway  extending  north 
and  south,  "  30  rods  wide  in  the  new  grant  joining 
to  the  five  miles  first  granted;"  also,  "  Voted  that 
there  should  be  a  highway  30  rods  wide,  from  south 
to  north,  parallel  with  the  other  said  highway  in  the 
middle  of  the  remaining  tract  of  land." 

These  squadrons  were  subdivided  into  parcels  of 
equal  size,  each  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres,  and  were  apportioned  to  the  people  by  lot.  It 
was  voted  that  "the  first  lot  drawn  was  to  begin  at 
the  south  side  of  the  first  squadron  running  east  and 
west  betwixt  our  highways;  the  second  lot  to  be  in 
the  north  side  of  the  first,  and  so  every  lot  following 
successively  as  they  are  drawn  till  we  come  to  Con- 
cord line  and  so  the  first  and  second  squadron." 

This  land,  laid  out  so  regularly,  was  good  property. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  homesteads  of  the  town 
have  been,  and  still  are,  upon  it.  Persons  by  the 
name  of  Howe,  Parmeuter,  Woodward,  Moore, 
Browne,  Walker,  Noyes,  Balcom,  and  Rice,  of  the 
older  inhabitants,  and,  later,  of  Fairbanks,  Stone, 
Willis,  Smith,  Hayden,  Maynard,  Perry,  Bovvker, 
Vose,  Brighara,  and  others, — all  had  residences  there. 
The  jjossession  of  this  new  grant  territory,  and  its 
early  apportionment,  would  serve  naturally  to  keep 
the  people  in  town.  It  opened  new  resources  to  the 
settlers  by  its  timber  lands  ;  and  the  circuitous  course 
of  Wash  Brook  gave  meadows  and  mill  j)rivi!ege8 
which  the  people  were  not  slow  to  improve.  Prob- 
ably the  earlier  settlers  of  this  tract  went  from  the 
east  aide  of  the  river  as  into  a  new  country  or  wil- 
derness. There  they  erected  garrisons ;  and  that 
there  were  in  this  territory  at  least  three  of  these 
houses  indicates  the  exposed  condition  of  the  place 
at  the  time  of  its  early  occupation  by  the  English. 
"  Willis,''  the  largest  pond  in  town,  a  part  of  "  Nob- 
scot," the  highest  hill,  and  the  most  extensive  tim- 
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ber  tracts,  are  in  this  uew  grant.  la  it  have  been  lo- 
cated no  less  than  five  saw  or  g.'ist-miild.  From  this 
territory  was  taken  part  of  the  town  of  Maynard,  and 
iu  it  were  located  for  years  two  out  of  five  of  the  old- 
time  district  school-houses.  The  Wayside  Ian  and 
the  Walker  Garrison  are  still  there;  and  although 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  old  stage  period,  which  gave 
liveliness  to  the  one,  and  the  dismal  war  days,  which 
gave  importance  to  the  other,  have  passed  away,  yet 
there  remains  a  thrift  and  prosperity  about  the  sub- 
stantial farms  of  the  ancient  new  grant  lots  that 
make  this  locality  one  of  importance  and  interest. 

The  Thirty-Rod  Highway.— While  these  new 
lands  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  town,  the  "  Thirty- 
E,od  Highway  "  ia  time  caused  considerable  trouble. 
Il  was  laid  out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  owners 
of  lots,  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  thirty  rods 
wide.  The  unnecessary  width  may  be  accounted  for 
as  we  account  for  other  wide  roids  of  that  day:  laud 
was  plentiful,  and  the  timber  of  so  large  a  tract  would 
be  serviceable  to  the  town. 

Bit  the  width  tended  to  cause  disturbance.  The 
land  was  sought  for  by  various  parties, — by  abuttors 
on  one'  or  both  sides,  it  may  be;  by  those  dwelling 
within  the  near  neighborhood ;  and  by  such  as  de- 
sired it  for  an  addition  to  their  outlying  lands,  or  a 
convenient  annex  to  their  farms.  The  result  was  that 
to  protect  it  required  considerable  vigilince.  En- 
croachments were  made  upon  it,  wood  and  timber  were 
taken  away,  and  at  successive  tosvn-meetings  what  to 
do  with  this  Thirty-Rod  Highway  was  an  important 
matter  of  business.  But  at  length  it  largely  ceased 
to  be  public  property.  Piece  after  piece  had  been 
disposed  of.  Some  of  it  had  been  purchased  by  pri- 
vate parties,  some  of  it  exchanged  for  lands  used  for 
other  highways,  and  some  of  it  may  have  been  gained 
by  right  of  possession. 

But  though  so  much  of  this  road  has  ceased  to  be 
used  by  the  public,  there  are  parts  still  retained  by 
the  town  and  open  to  public  use.  The  Dudley  Road, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  William  Stone 
place,  and  which  passes  a  small  pond  called  the 
Horse  Pond,  tradition  says,  is  a  part  of  this  way. 
From  near  the  junction  of  this  with  the  county  road, 
a  part  of  the  Thirty-Rod  Way  runs  south,  and  is  still 
used  aa  a  way  to  Nobscot.  On  it,  tradition  also  says, 
is  the  Small-Pox  Buryiug-Ground,  at  Nobscot.  A 
part  of  this  road,  as  it  runs  ea.st  and  west,  is  probably 
the  present  Boston  and  Berlin  Pi,oad,  or  what  was  the 
"  Old  Lancaster  Road.''  Other  parts  of  this  way 
may  be  old  wood-paths  that  the  Sudbury  farmers  still 
use  and  apeak  of  as  being  a  part  of  this  ancient  land- 
mark. 

"Old  LAyCASTER  Road." — This  road,  which  was 
at  first  called  the  "Road  to  Nashuway,"  probably  fol- 
lowed an  ancient  trail.  In  1653  it  was  "  agreed  by 
the  town  that  Lieutenant  Goodenow  and  Ensign 
Noyea  shall  lay  out  the  way  with  Nashuway  men  so 
far  M  it  goes  within  our  town  bound."    A  record  of 


this  road  is  on  the  town-book,  and  just  following  is 
this  statement  : 

"Tliis  is  a  true  copy  of  the  commiSBioneraappoioted  by  the  towo  taken 
from  the  original  and  examiued  by  me. 

"  Hdgii  GTirrFiN." 

This  record  which  is  among  those  for  1G±G,  by  the 
lapse  of  time  has  become  so  worn  that  parts  are  en- 
tirely goue.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  some  of 
the  lost  parts  have  been  restored  or  supplied  by  the 
late  Dr.  Stearns.  We  will  give  the  record,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  obtained  from  the  town-book,  and  insert  in 
brackets  the  words  that  have  been  supplied  from  other 
sources  : 

"  Wo  wliogc  u-.uups  ate  hereunto  subscribed  appoint[oil  by]  Sudbury 
and  the  town  of  Lancaster  to  hiy  out  the  liigli[\vay  over  tlioj  liver  mea- 
dow ill  Sudliury  near  Lliicaster  to  the  [town]  bound  according  to  the 
Court  order,  have  agreed  as  follows  [viz]  That  the  highway  beginning 
at  the  great  river  meadow  [at  the  gravel]  pitt  shall  run  from  thence 
[to  the  northwest  side  of]  Thom  is  Plynipton'a  house,  [and  from  thence] 
to  timber  8wa[nip  as]  marked  by  us  and  so  on  to  Hart  Pond  leaving 
the  [rock]  on  the  north  side  of  the  way  and  from  thence  to  the  ex - 
Ireiiie  [Sudbury  bounds]  as  we  have  now  nnitked  it  the  breadth  of  the 
way  is  to  lie  tlio  gravel  pitt  to  the  west  end  of  Tlionias  riyiiiptun's 
lot  and  ,  .  .  rods  wide  all  the  way  to  the  utmost  of  Sildljury  bound 
and  thence  upon  the  common  highway  towards  Lancaster  through 
Sud[bnry]  therefore  we  have  hereunto  set  our  band  the  22'"'  day  of 
this  pres[ent  month] 

"  EDMDNn  GoODENOW 

Date  1663  "  Thomas  Noyes 

"William  KERLitY" 

This  road  has  for  many  years  been  a  landmark  in 
Sudbury ;  but  the  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  remember 
when,  in  its  entire  length,  it  was  used  as  a  highway. 
Parts  of  it  were  long  since  discontinued,  and  were 
either  sold  or  reverted  to  the  estates  of  former  owners. 

The  Hop-Brooic  Mill.— In  1659  a  mill  was  put 
up  where  the  present  Parmenter  Mill  stands  in  South 
Sudbury.  This  mill  was  erected  by  Thomas  and 
Peter  Noyes.  In  recognition  of  the  serviceableness 
of  their  work  to  the  community,  the  town  made  them 
a  land  grant,  and  favored  them  with  such  privileges 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  following  record: 

"Jan.  7"'  1050.  Granted  unto  Mr.  Thomas  Noyes  and  to  M'  Peter 
Noyes  for  and  in  consideration  of  building  a  mill  at  Hop  brook  lay- 
ing and  being  on  the  west  side  of  Sudbury  groat  river  below  the  cart 
way  that  leads  to  Ridge  meadow  viz;  fifty  acres  of  upland  and  fif- 
teen' acres  of  meadow  without  commonailge  to  the  said  meadow  four 
acres  of  the  said  fifteen  acres  of  meadow  lying  and  being  \vithin  the 
demised  tracts  of  uplands  ;  Also  granted  to  the  above  named  parties 
timber  of  any  of  Sudbury's  common  land,  to  build  and  maintain  the 
said  mill.  Also  the  said  Thomas  and  Peter  Noyes  do  covenant  with 
the  town  for  the  foregoing  consideration,  to  build  a  suHicient  mill  to 
grind  the  town  of  Sudbury's  corn;  the  mill  to  be  built  below  the 
cart  way  that  now  is  leading  to  Ridge  meadow,  the  said  Grauteoa, 
their  heirs  and  successors  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stream 
above  four  rods  above  the  aforementioned  cartway  of  said  nrill  to  bo 
ready  to  grind  the  corn  by  the  first  of  December  next  ensueing,  and 
if  the  said  grantees,  their  heirs  or  assigns  shall  damage  the  high- 
way over  the  brook,  by  building  the  said  mill,  they  are  tro  make  the 
way  OS  good  as  now  it  is,  from  time  to  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  above 
specified  way,  over  the  Mill  biook  of  aaid  Thomas  Noyes  and  Peter 
are  also  to  leave  a  highway  six  rods  wide  joining  to  the  brook 
from  the  east  way  that  now  is  to  the  Widow  Lolter's  meadow."  (Town 
Records,  vol.  I.) 

While  the  new  mill  was  being  built,  a  way  w.is 
being  made  to  it  from  the  causeway,  as  we  are  iu- 
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i'oimtd  by  the  following  record,  ihited  February  7, 
lG5y : 

"  We,  Iho  EclccliiK'ii  of  Smllmiy,  fliidliig  suiidrj'  imonvciiiciiccs,  hy 
rcneiiu  of  biiil  mid  111  liit;li\vn3n  not  boiiii;  pussiiblo  to  iiioiiUuw-liiiidu 
Hiid  oilier  (uuiiH,  riiid  lliidiiig  llio  law  dolli  coitiiiiU  tlio  aliiting  of 
tlio  lilglnviija  lo  (lie  iirudence  of  tlio  selefliiien  uf  towns,  we  tlierofore, 
being  met  llio  dii}'  mid  )  enr  iibovo  wiilten,  on  jmrpoao  to  view  lliu 
liitili^\i»yfi  in  (lie  webl  ftide  ol  tndlnl^'  liver,  tind  liiiviiig  liilieii  )iiiiiiB 
to  view  llieiii,  do  wo  my,  centhide  tmd  Joinliy  iigieu  tliiit  llio  liiyli- 
wiiy  from  llio  Gravel  jiKb  slinll  go  llirongb  llie  lund  newly  inircbiised 
of  Lieut.  Goodeiioiv  to  Hint  end,  nnd  from  Uieneu  down  Ibe  brow  of 
(lie  bill  Ibo  now  I'osscd  liigliwny,  \inlo  Ibe  jibice  wbere  Ibe  now  mil' 
16  building,  Unit  is  to  fiiy,  Ibo  vMiy  Hint  is  now  in  occnpution,  we 
nieiin  llio  wny  Hint  goelb  lo  tbo  Boulb  nnd  Mr.  Beibbeicb  bis  boiise, 
wo  cunelinlo  nnd  jointly  iigree,  Ibnt  tbo  wny  to  tbo  nicndows,  ii3 
nnniely,  tbo  inentlow  of  Jolin  Giont,  "Widow  Goodenow,  .loliii  I\Iny- 
nnrd,  Lieut.  Goodenow,  sbnil  go  ns  now  it  dulb,  tbiit  is  to  Biiy,  in  tlio 
liollniv  to  Ibo  said  mendowe,  (be  liigbvvay  to  bo  six  rods  wide  nil 
nlong  by  tbo  aide  of  tbe  said  mendowa." 

In  1652  a  cuntract  was  made  for  a  new  house  of 
worship.  Thin  contract  is  on  the  Town  Records,  but 
has  become  considerably  worn  and  defaced,  so  that 
parts  are  almost  or  quite  unintelligible.  There  is, 
however,  a  copy  in  the  "Steams  Collection,"  which, 
wiih  some  slight  immaterial  alterations,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Tbe  town  ugrfcd  witb  Thonms  Plynipton  Peter  King  &  Ilugb  Griffin 
to  build  a  new  meeting  bonae  wliieb  wiis  to  be  torly  feet  long  it  twenty 
feet  wide  ineaBuiing  from  ontaido  to  outside,  Ibo  stiidds  were  to  bo  G 
incliea  by  4  lo  stiiiid  for  n  four  foot  cbipboard.  Tliere  were  to  be  4  tran- 
fioni  windows  live  feet  wide  &.  0  feet  bigb,  mid  in  cacli  gable  end  a  clear- 
stoi  y  window,  eneb  window  was  to  bo  4  Icet  wide  and  .'i  feet  bigb.  There 
wore  to  bo  suflicient  doinienta  acroae  tbe  liouao  for  galleries  if  tliere 
aliould  afterward  be  a  desire  for  galleries  tbe  beams  to  bo  Vi  incliea  by 
14  and  tlie  ground  sills  were  to  be  of  wliite  onk  8  incliea  square.  Tbe 
jiosls  were  to  bo  a  foot  square,  and  the  2  middle  beams  to  bo  amuodied 
on  tbreo  sidea  and  the  lower  corners  to  be  run  w  ith  it  howKeU.  Tbcy  tbe 
ftaid  Plymiifon  King  A  Grillin  are  to  lind  timber  to  fell,  bew,  saw,  eart 
frame,  carry  to  place  *t  lliey  mo  to  level  Ibe  ground  nnd  to  find  them 
aullicient  lielp  to  raise  Ibo  bouse,  tliey  are  to  inclose  tbe  liouso  with 
cliip  boards  and  to  lyne  tbo  inside  witb  cedar  boards  or  otherwise  witb 
good  spruce  bonrda,  &  to  tio  smoothed  &.  over  liipiied  and  to  ho  lyned  up 
tlio  windows,  it  they  are  to  bang  the  doors  so  us  to  bolt.  One  of  tbe 
duors  on  the  inside  is  to  bo  sett  wilh  a  locU.  Tliey  are  to  lay  tbe  sleep, 
era  of  tbo  dooia  with  while  onli  or  good  swamp  iniie,  &.  to  lloor  the  bouse 
■with  plunk.  Hiey  are  to  finish  all  the  vvorlta  but  the  sente,  for  which 
tbo  town  do  covenant  to  give  them  ...  5  pound  2(1  to  be  paid  in 
march  next  in  Indian  [corn]  or  cattle,  30  more  to  bo  paid  in  Sep'  next 
to  be  paid  in  wheat,  butter,  ur  money  &  the  vest  to  be  paid  iia  soon  as. 
the  work  is  done  in  Indyan  corn  or  cattle  tbo  corn  to  [be]  mcrcbuiitablo 
at  tbe  price  current. 

"Witness  Knjin.  GooiiNOW. 

"Thomas  Noyks." 

The  new  building  was  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one.  The  town  ordered  "  that  the  car- 
penters should  provide  12  men  to  help  them  raise  the 
meeting  house,"  for  which  they  were  to  be  allowed 
half  a  crown  a  day.  The  roof  was  to  be  covered  with 
thatch,  and  the  workmen  were  to  have  "  the  meadow 
afterwards  the  minister's  to  get  their  thatch  upon." 
In  1654  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  agree  with 
somebody  to  fill  the  walls  of  the  meeting  house  with 
tempered  clay  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  5  poundi.i  10  shillings."  The  parties  who  were  to 
huild  the  house  were  employed  "  to  build  seats  after 
the  same  fashion  as  in  the  old  meeting  house,"  and 
Lhey  were  to  have  for  every  seat  one  shilling  eight 
pence.  The  seats  were  to  be  made  of  white  oak, 
"  both  posts  and  rails  and  benches." 


But  while  the  town  was  growing  and  iricreasing  in 
strength,  a  controversy  occurred  which  was  ijl'  ii 
somewhat  serious  character.  Quefitions  uioao  relni- 
ing  to  the  division  of  the  "two-mile  grant,"  to  the 
title  of  parties  to  certain  lands,  and  to  rights  in  the 
east  side  cow  common.  The  controversy  concerning 
this  latter  subject  was  in  relation  to  "sizing"  or 
" siinling "  the  common.  It  was  specified  when  this 
land  was  reserved,  that  it  "should  never  be  ceded  or 
laid  down,  without  the  consent  of  every  inhabitant 
and  townsman  that  hath  right  in  commonage;"  and 
the  rule  for  pasturing  cattle  upon  it  was,  "The  in- 
habitants are  to  be  limited  in  the  putting  in  of  cattle 
upon  the  said  common,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
meadow  the  said  inhabitants  are  rated  in  upon  the 
division  of  the  meadows."  The  rule  of  allowance  on 
this  basis  was  as  ibllowa:  "For  eveiy  two  acres  of 
meadow  one  beast,  that  is  either  cow,  ox,  bull  or  steer, 
or  heifer  to  go  as  one  bea^t  and  a  half,  and  every  six 
sheep  to  go  for  one  beast,  and  that  all  cattle  under  a 
year  old  shall  go  without  sizing.''  The  endeavor  to 
define  rights  of  commonage,  or  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  this  piece  of  town  property,  proved  a 
difBcult  task.  As  might  be  expected  among  a' people 
of  positive  natures,  strong  opinions  were  entertained, 
and  decided  attitudes  were  taken  concerning  a  matter 
of  individual  rights.  The  affair  was  not  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  town  in  its  social  and  civil  relations,  but 
the  church  became  connected  with  it.  The  result 
was  that  a  council  was  called  to  adjust  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  advice  was  also  sought  and  obtained  of 
the  General  Court. 

In  1675  King  Philip's  War  setin  ;  and  Sudbury,  on 
account  of  its  frontier  position,  was  badly  harassed 
by  the  enemy.  The  principal  means  of  defence  iu 
this  war  were  tlie  garrison-houses.  Of  these  places 
we  give  the  f(;llowing  information  : 

The  Bkown  Gauklson. — This  stood  on  the  pres- 
ent estate  of  Luther  Cutting,  about  a  dozen  rods 
southeasterly  of  his  residence,  or  a  lew  rods  east  of 
the  Sudbury  and  Framingham  road,  and  about  a  half 
mile  from  the  town's  southern  boundary.  I:  had  a 
gable  roof,  was  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  brii  k. 
It  was  demolished  about  thitty-five  years  ago,  when 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Conant. 

The  Walked.  Gaiuuson. — The  Walker  garrison- 
house  is  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  a  little  south  of 
the  Massachusetts  Central  Eailroad,  on  the  \Villard 
Walker  estate.  This  building  is  a  curious  structure, 
with  massive  chimney,  large  rooms  and  heavy  frame- 
work. It  is  lined  within  the  walls  with  upright 
plank  fastened  with  wooden  pins. 

TuE  Goodnow  Garrison. — This  garrison  stood  a 
little  southeasterly  of  the  present  Coolidge  house,  or 
a  few  rods  northeast  to  east  of  the  East  Sudbury 
Railroad  Station,  and  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  rods 
from  the  South  Sudbury  and  Way  land  highwiiy.  A 
lane  formerly  went  from  the  road  to  a  point  near  the 
'  garrison. 


PARMENTER  GARRISON  HOUSE. 

See  page  13. 
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The  Hayxes  Gakrison. — This  garrison  stood  on 
the  Water-Row  Eoad,  by  the  margin  of  the  river 
meadow,  a  little  northerly  or  northeasterly  of  tlie 
Luther  Goodenow  house.  It  was  about  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  from  the  Wayland  and  Sudbury  Centre  high- 
way, two  or  three  rods  from  the  road,  and  fronted 
south.  In  later  years  it  was  painted  red.  In  1S7G  it 
was  still  standing,  but  has  since  been  demolished. 

One  of  the  buildings  which  common  tradition  says 
was  a  garrison,  but  whose  name  is  unknown,  stood 
near  the  Adam  How  place,  ahout  twenty-five  rods 
northwest  of  the  house.  It  was  one  story  high,  and 
had  a  room  at  each  end.  For  a  time  it  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Abel  Parmenter,  and  was  torn  down 
years  ago.  It  is  stated  by  tradition  that,  when  the 
"Wayside  Inn  was  built,  the  workmen  repaired  to  this 
house  at  night  for  safety. 

The  garrisons  previousl)'  mentioned  were  named 
from  their  early  occupants.  Parmenter  was  the  nam  e 
of  the  first  occupant  of  this  house  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge ;  if  he  was  the  first,  then  doubtless 
this  house  was  formerly  known  as  the  Parmenter 
Garrison. 

The  other  garrison,  the  name  of  which  i.s  unknown, 
was  north  of  the  Gulf  Meadows,  and  on  or  near  the 
present  Dwier  Farm  (Bent  place).  Tradition  con- 
cerning this  one  is  less  positive  than  concerning  the 
other.  An  old  inhabitant,  once  pointing  towards  the 
old  Bent  house,  said,  "There  is  where  the  people 
U'ed  to  go  when  the  Indians  were  about."  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Bent  house  was  not  a  garrison,  for 
that  was  built  about  a  century  ago ;  but  across  the 
road  southwesterly  there  are  indications  that  some 
structure  once  stood,  which  may  have  been  a  garri- 
son. 

The  Block-House. — A  block-house  stood  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  on  the  Israel  Haynes  farm. 
It  was  situated,  perhaps,  from  thirty  to  fifty  rods 
southwest  of  the  hcuse  of  Leander  Haynes,  on  a 
slighs  rise  of  ground.  It  was  small,  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  square,  more  or  less,  and  so  strongly  builc  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  taken  to  pieces.  It  was  demol- 
ished about  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when 
owned  by  Mr.  Moses  Haynes.  Mr.  Reuben  Rice,  of 
Concord,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Haynes,  when  over  ninety 
years  of  age,  informed  the  writer  that  when  it  was 
t<-)rn  down  he  chanced  to  be  passing  by,  and  looked 
for  bullet-marks,  and  believed  he  found  some.  He 
stated  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  house  being 
used  as  a  garrison. 

Besides  the  garrison-houses,  the  town  had  a  small 
force  of  militia.  Says  "The  Old  Petition:"  "The 
strength  of  Our  towne  upon  y'  Enemy's  approaching 
it,  consisted  of  eighty  fighting  men."  These  men 
were  able-bodied  and  strong  for  the  work  of  war, 
liable  to  do  duty  fur  either  country  or  town;  while 
others,  younger  and  leas  vigorous,  could  stand  guard 
and  do  some  light  service.  When  the  war  was  fairly 
begun,  the  town's  force  was  replenished  by  outside 


help.  So  that,  with  the  people  collected  in  garrisons, 
and  the  armed  men  able  to  fight  in  a  sheltered  place, 
a  stout  defence  could  be  maintained  against  a  con- 
siderably  larger  force. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  town  of  Sudbury 
was  not  attacked,  as  the  Indians  chieliy  confined  hos- 
tilities to  the  county  of  Plymouth,  yet  it  was  soon 
called  upon  to  send  aid  to  other  places.  November 
22, 1675,  a  warrant  came  from  Major  Willard  to  John 
Grout,  Joaiah  Haynes  and  Edmund  Goodnow,  who 
called  themselves  the  "humble  servants  the  militia 
of  Sudbury,"  requiring  the  impressment  of  nine  able 
men  to  the  service  of  the  country.  They  state  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  that  they  have  impressed  the 
following  men,  namely  :  William  Wade,  Samuel  Bush, 
John  White,  Jr.,  Thomas  Rutter,  Peter  Noyes,  Jr., 
James  Smith,  Dennis  Headly,  Mathew  Gibbs,  Jr., 
and  Daniel  Harrington;  but  that  they  wish  to  have 
them  released.  Joseph  Graves,  master  of  Haning- 
ton,  states  that  his  servant  had  not  clothing  fit  for  the 
service;  thit  he  was  well  clothed  when  he  was  im- 
pressed before,  but  that  he  wore  his  clothes  out  in 
that  service,  and  could  not  get  his  wages  to  buy  more. 
The  service  that  he  was  formerly  impressed  for  was 
the  guarding  of  families  in  "Natick  Bounds."  One 
of  those  families  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Thomas 
Eames,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  near  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  A  further  reason  for  their  re- 
lease from  this  service  is  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  their  petition  :  "Considering  our  condition 
as  a  frontier  town,  and  several  of  our  men  being  al- 
ready in  the  service,  our  town  being  very  much  scat- 
tered;" furthermore,  that,  several  families  being 
sickly,  no  use  could  be  made  of  them  for  "watching, 
warding,  scouting  or  impress,  whereby  the  burden 
lies  very  hard  on  a  few  persons." 

It  was  not  long  after  hostilities  began  before  the 
foe  approached  Sudbury.  The  first  blow  that  fell  on 
the  town  that  has  been  noted  by  historians  of  that 
day  was  on  March  10,  1676.  Says  Mather,  "Mischief 
was  done  and  several  lives  cut  off  by  the  Indians." 

While  the  prospect  was  thus  threatening,  thedosign 
of  the  Indians  for  a  seapon  was  effectually  stayed,  and 
a  disastrous  invasion  prevented  by  a  bold  move  made 
by  the  inh.abitants  of  the  town.  The  event  referred 
to  occurred  March  27,  1676.  A  force  of  savages,  near 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  within  about  a  half 
mile  of  Sudbury's  western  boundary.  The  force  was 
led  by  Netus,  the  Nipmuck  caplain.  This  band  was 
intent  on  mischief.  It  was  on  the  trail  for  prey. 
Flushed  with  the  expectation  of  easy  victory,  they 
waited  the  dawn  of  day  to  begin  their  foul  work,  and 
seize  such  persons  and  spoil  as  were  found  outside  the 
garrisons.  On  Sabbath  night  they  made  their  en- 
campment within  half  a  mile  of  a  garrison.  Their 
mischievous  course  through  the  previous  day  had 
been  so  little  opposed  that  they  felt  secure  as  if  in  a 
world  of  peace.  But  the  English  were  on  their  track. 
Intel  I'gence  of  their  presence  at  Marlboro' had  reached 
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Suflbury,  and  a  movement  ivas  made  to  oppose  them. 
A  score  of  bold  cili/.cns  set  lorth  I'or  the  beleaguered 
l>liice.  On  their  arrival  at  Marlboro'  they  wtre  rein- 
Ibrccd  by  twenty  soldiers,  who  were  taken  from  the 
garrisons,  and  the  two  forces  went  in  search  of  the 
euemy.  Before  daybreak  they  discoverecl  them  asleep 
about  their  fires.  The  English,  in  night's  stillness, 
crept  close  upon  the  camp.  Wra])ppd  in  slumber, 
and  nnsnspicious  of  what  was  so  near,  the  Indians 
were  suddenly  startled  by  a  destructive  volley  from 
an  unexpected  foe.  The  English  took  them  by  com- 
plete surprise.  So  effectually  had  Ihey  directed  their 
fire  that  the  Indians  speedily  fled.  About  thirty  of 
their  number  were  wounded,  of  whom  it  is  said  four- 
teen afterwards  died.  Not  only  were  the  Indians 
numerically  weakened,  but  demoralized  somewhat  by 
such  a  bold  and  unlooked-for  assault.  Probably  this 
act  saved  Sudbury  for  a  time.  Netus  was  slain,  and 
for  nearly  a  month  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
within  and  about  the  town. 

That  Sudbury  people  in  this  affair  acted  not  simply 
in  their  own  defence  is  implied  in  "The  Old  Peti- 
tion," in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Indians  in  their 
disastrous  invasions  were  resolved  by  our  ruine  to  re- 
venge y''  reliefe  which  our  Sudbury  volunteers  ap- 
proached to  distressed  Marlborough,  in  slaying  many 
of  y"  enemy  &  repelling  y"  rest." 

Attack  on  the  Town  by  King  Philip. — Al- 
though this  sudden  assault  on  the  savages  may  have 
checked  their  course  for  a  time,  they  soon  rallied  for 
I'urther  mischief.  In  the  following  April  a  large 
force,  headed  by  Philip  in  person,  started  for  Sudbury. 
At,  the  time  of  the  invasion  there  was  nothing  west  of 
Sudbury  to  obstruct  his  course.  The  last  town  was 
Marlboro',  and  this  was  devastated  as  by  a  close  gleaner 
in  the  great  field  of  war.  The  people  had  almost 
wholly  abandoned  the  place;  the  dwellings  were  re- 
duced to  ash-heaps,  and  a  few  soldiers  only  were 
quartered  there  to  guard  the  road  to  Brookfield  and 
the  Connecticut.  Sudbury  at  this  time  was  the  objec- 
tive point  of  King  Philip.  That  he  had  a  special  pur- 
pose in  assailing  the  place,  other  than  what  led  him 
to  conduct  the  war  elsewhere,  is  implied  in  "The 
Old  Petition,"  in  the  words  before  quoted,  where  the 
object  of  revenge  is  mentioned.  Certain  it  is,  he  had 
a  strong  force,  and  fought  hard  and  long  to  destroy 
the  place. 

Date  of  Philip's  Attack  on  the  Toavn. — Before 
entering,  however,  on  the  details  of  the  conflict,  we 
will  notice  the  time  at  which  it  occurred.  Previous 
to  the  discovery  of  "  The  Old  Petition,"  two  dates  had 
been  assigned,  namely,  the  18th  and  the  2l8tof  April. 
Various  authorities  were  quoted  in  support  of  each. 
So  important  was  the  matter  considered,  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  21st. 
(Report  of  Kidder  and  Underwood.)  Notwithstand- 
ing this  decision,  opinions  still  difl'ered  ;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  "  The  Old  Petition  "  has  fully  settled  this 


matter,  and  established  beyond  question  that  the  date 
of  Philip's  attack  on  the  town  and  the  garrisonn,  and 
the  "Sudbury  P'ight,"  was  the  21frt.  We  can  under- 
stand how,  before  the  discovery  of  this  paper,  oijinions 
might  vary  ;  how  an  hiptorian  might  mistake  as  to  a 
date,  and  a  monument  might  perpetuate  the  error. 
When  President  Wadsworlh  erected  a  slate-stone  at 
the  grave  of  Captain  Wadsworlh,  t)ie  date  inscribed 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  historian  Hubbard, 
who  might  have  received  it  from  an  unreliable  source. 
But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  mistake  could  occur 
in  the  paper  above  referred  to  concerning  the  date  of 
this  event.  This  paper  is  a  calm,  deliberate  docu- 
ment, signed  by  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  and  sent  to 
the  Colonial  Court  less  than  six  months  after  the  in- 
vasion by  Philip.  It  gives  the  date  of  the  invasion  in 
the  following  words:  "An  Account  of  Losse  Sus- 
tained by  Severall  Inhabitants  of  y°  towne  of  Sudbury 
by  y"  Indian  Enemy  21"'  April  1676." 

Number  of  the  Enemy. — Philip  arrived  with  his 
force  at  Marlboro'  on  or  about  the  18th  of  April,  and 
soon  started  for  Sudbury.  The  number  of  his  warriors 
has  been  variously  estimated.  In  the  "  Old  Indian 
Chronicle  "  it  is  given  as  "  about  a  thousand  strong." 
Gookin  states,  in  his  history  of  the  Christian  Indians, 
"  that  upon  the  21"  of  April  about  mid-day  tidings 
came  by  many  meffengeis  that  a  great  body  of  the; 
enemy  not  less  as  was  judged  than  fifteen  hundred, 
for  the  enemy  to  make  their  force  seem  very  large 
there  were  many  women  among  them  whom  they  had 
fitted  with  pieces  of  woodcut  inthefoimsof  guns, 
which  these  carried,  and  were  placed  in  the  centre, 
they  had  assaulted  a  place  called  Sudbury  that  morn- 
ing, and  set  fire  of  sundry  houses  and  barns  of  that 
town  .  .  .  giving  an  account  that  the  people  of  the 
place  were  greatly  distressed  and  earnestly  desired 
succor." 

The  Attack. — During  the  night  of  April  20th 
Philip  advanced  his  foice  and  took  position  for  the 
coming  day.  It  was  early  discovered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants that  during  the  night-time  the  Indians  had  got- 
ten possession  of  everything  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  but  the  garrisons,  and  that  they  had  become  so 
scattered  about  in  squads,  and  had  so  occupied  various 
localities,  that  at  a  given  signal  they  could  strike  a 
concerted  blow.  Says  the  "Old  Indian  Chronicle," 
"The  houses  were  built  very  scatteringly,  and  the 
enemy  divided  themselves  into  small  parties,  which 
executed  their  design  of  firing  at  once."  The  smoke 
of  dwellings  curled  upward  on  the  morning  air,  ihe 
war-whoop  rang  out  from  the  forest,  and  from  the 
town's  westerly  limit  to  the  Watertowu  boundary  the 
destructive  work  was  begun.  It  is  said  by  tradition 
that  the  Indians  even  entered  the  Watertown  terri- 
tory, and  set  fire  to  a  barn  in  what  is  now  Weston. 

About  the  time  of  firing  the  deserted  houses  the 
Indians  made  their  attack  on  the  garrisons.  The  de- 
tachments for  this  work  were  probably  as  specifically 
set  apart  as  were  those  for  burning  the  dwelling- 
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places  ;  and  doubtless  hours  before  daybreak  the  foe 
lay  concealed  iu  their  picked  places,  ready  to  pour 
their  shot  on  the  wall.  The  attack  on  the  Hayues 
house  was  of  great  severity.  The  position  of  the 
building  favored  the  near  and  concealed  approach  of 
the  enemy.  The  small  hill  at  the  north  afforded  a 
natural  rampart  from  which  to  direct  his  fire  ;  behind 
it  he  could  skulk  to  close  range  of  the  house  and 
drive  his  shot  with  terrible  force  on  the  walls.  There 
is  a  tradition  that,  by  means  of  this  hill,  the  Indians 
tried  to  set  the  building  on  fire.  They  filled  a  cart 
with  flax,  ignited,  and  started  it  down  theliill  towards 
the  house;  but  before  it  reached  its  destination  it 
upset,  and  the  building  was  saved.  Tradition  also 
states  that  near  thehohse  was  a  barn,  which  the  In- 
dians burned:  but  that  this  proved  advantageous  to 
the  inmates  of  the  garrison,  as  it  had  afforded  a  shel- 
ter for  the  Indians  to  fire  from.  Probably  this  barn 
was  burned  with  the  expectation  of  setting  fire  to  the 
house. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  the  Indians  were  to  fight  at 
close  range;  the  bold  defenders  soon  sallied  forth, 
and  commenced  aggressive  warfitre.  They  fell  on 
the  foe,  forced  them  back,  and  drove  them  from  their 
"skulking  approaches."  The  service  at  the  other 
garrisons  was  probably  all  that  was  needed.  That 
none  of  these  houses  were  captured  is  enough  to  indi- 
cate a  stout  and  manly  defence.  They  were  all  cov- 
eted objects  of  the  enemy,  and  plans  for  the  capture 
of  each  had  been  carefully  laid. 

"While  the  town's  inhabitants  were  defending  the 
garrisons,  reinforcements  were  approaching  the  town 
from  several  directions.  Men  hastened  from  Concord 
and  Watertown,  and  some  were  sent  from  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  The  Concord  company  consisted  of 
''twelve  resolute  young  meu,"  who  endeavored  to 
render  assistance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Haynes 
garrison-house.  Before  they  had  reached  it,  how- 
ever, and  formed  a  junction  with  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  they  wereslain  in  a  neighboring  meadow.  The 
men  thus  slain  on  the  meadow  were  left  where  they 
fell  until  the  following  day,  when  their  bodies  were 
brought  in  boats  to  the  foot  of  the  old  town  bridge 
and  buried.  The  reinforcements  from  Watertown 
were  more  fortunate  than  those  from  Concord,  and 
were  spared  to  assist  in  saving  the  town.  They  were 
led  or  sent  by  the  gallant  Hugh  Mason,  of  Water- 
town,  and  assisted  in  driving  a  company  of  Indians 
to  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

The  Wadswoiith  Fight. — Another  company  of 
reinforcements  were  commanded  by  Samuel  Wads- 
worth,  of  Milton,  who  was  sent  out  for  the  assistance 
of  Marlborough.  The  number  in  this  company  had 
been  variously  estimated.  Mather  sets  it  at  seventy. 
"The  Old  Indian  Chronicle"  says,  "  Wadsworth 
being  designed  of  a  hundred  men,  to  repair  to  Marl- 
boro, to  strengthen  the  garrison  and  remove  the 
goofls."  Hubbard  says,  "  That  resolute,  stout-hearted 
soldier,  Capt.  Wadsworth       ,    .    being  sent  from 


Boston  with  fifty  soldiers  to  relieve  Marlboro."  It  id 
not  remarkable  that  estimates  should  differ  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  in  this  company,  since  all  the 
men  who  accompanied  Wadsworth  Iroui  Boston  were 
not  in  the  engagement  at  Sudbury.  When  Capt. 
^Vadaworth  reached  Marlboro'  he  exchanged  a  part  of 
his  younger  men,  who  were  wearied  with  the  march, 
for  some  at  the  garrison,  and  accompanied  by  Captain 
Brocklebank,  the  garrison  commander,  started  back 
to  Sudbury.  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  who  commanded 
the  garrison  in  the  absence  of  Brocklebank,  in  re- 
porting to  the  authorities  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
men  left  with  him,  states  as  follows:  "There  is  re- 
maining in  our  company  forty-six,  several  whereof 
are  young  soldiers  left  hereby  Captain  Wadsworth, 
being  unable  to  march.  But  tbough  he  left  a  part  of 
his  men  he  took  some  from  the  garriscm  at  Marlboro." 
From  what  we  know  of  the  fate  of  a  large  part 
of  this  company,  and  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  expedition,  we  conclude  the  number  en- 
gaged in  the  Sudbury  fight  was  not  much  over 
fifty.  If  twenty-nine  men  were  found  slain  after  the 
battle,  and  fourteen  escaped,  and  about  a  half  dozen 
were  taken  captive,  the  number  would  not  be  far  from 
the  foregoing  estimate. 

Captain  Wadsworth  arrived  at  Marlboro' some  time 
during  the  night  of  the  20th.  Upon  ascertaining 
that  the  Indians  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Sud- 
bury, he  did  not  stop  to  take  needed  refreshment,  but 
started  upon  the  enemy's  trail. 

The  English  encountered  no  Indians  until  they  had 
gone  some  distance  into  Sudbury  territory,  when  they 
came  upon  a  small  party,  who  fled  at  their  a[)proach  . 
Captain  Wadsworth  with  his  company  pursued  until 
they  found  themselves  in  an  ambush,  where  the  main 
body  of  Philip's  forces  lay  concealed.  The  place  of 
the  ambush  was  at  what  is  now  South  Sudbury,  a 
little  northeasterly  of  the  village  and  on  the  west- 
erly side  of  Green  Hill. 

The  force  that  lay  concealed  is  supposed  to  have 
been  quite  strong.  Gookin  speaks  of  "  the  enemy 
being  numerous."  "The  Old  Indian  Chronicle" 
speaks  of  it  as  about  a  thousand.  As  the  foe  apjieared, 
the  English  pursued,  and  followed  hard  as  they  ' 
withdrew.  But  the  pursuit  was  fatal.  The  Indiana 
retreated  until  the  place  of  ambush  was  reached. 
Then  suddenly  the  foe  opened  his  fire  from  a  chosen 
place  of  concealment,  where  each  man  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  to  advantage. 

But,  though  suddenly  beset  on  all  sides,  they  main- 
tained a  most  manly  defence.  It  may  be  doubtful  if 
there  is  its  equal  in  the  annals  of  the  early  Indian 
wars.  From  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  savages, 
with  Philip  himself  to  direct  their  manreuvres,  ))our- 
ing  their  fire  from  every  direction,  and  this  against 
about  four-score  of  Englishmen,  hard  inarched,  in  an 
unfamiliar  locality,  could  do  deadly  work.  Yet  there 
is  no  evidence  of  undue  confusion  among  the  ranks 
of  the  English. 
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The  Ruddcn  onslaught  of  the  savages  was  attenrlec'l, 
as  \iHiial,  with  alioutings  and  a  liorrible  noise,  which 
but  increased  the  threatening  aspect,  and  tended  to 
indicate  that  things  were  worse  than  they  were.  In 
spile  of  all  this,  the  brave  company  maintained  their 
position,  and  more  than  held  their  own.  Says  Mather, 
"They  t'oiiglit  like  jnen  and  more  than  so."  Says 
"The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,"  "  Not  at  all  dismayed 
by  their  numbers,  nor  dismal  shouts  and  horrid  yell- 
ings,  ours  made  a  most  courageous  resistance."  Not 
ordy  was  the  foe  kept  at  bay,  and  the  English  force 
mainly  kept  compact,  but  a  movement  was  made  to 
obtain  a  better  position  ;  hard  by  was  the  summit  of 
Green  Hill,  and  thitherward,  fighting,  Wadswcrlh 
directed  his  course.  This  he  reached,  and  for  hours 
he  fought  that  furious  host,  with  such  success  that  it 
is  said  he  lost  but  five  men. 

The  Forest  Fire. — But  a  new  element  was  to  be 
introduced.  The  fight  had  doubtless  been  prolonged 
far  beyond  what  Philip  had  at  first  supposed  it  would 
be.  Desperate  in  his  disappointment  that  the 
English  had  not  surrendered,  they  again  resorted  to 
strategy  to  accomplish  their  work.  The  day  was 
almost  done.  Philip's  force  had  been  decimated  by 
Wads  worth's  stubborn  defence.  Darkness  was  soon 
to  set  in,  and  under  its  friendly  concealment  the 
English  might  make  their  escape.  New  means  must 
be  employed,  or  the  battle  to  the  Indians  was  lost, 
and  the  fate  of  Philip's  slain  warriors  would  be 
unavenged.  Wadsworth  might  form  a  junction  with 
the  soldiers  at  the  east  side  of  the  town,  or  make 
his  way  to  the  Goodnow  Garrison  just  beyond  Green 
Hill.  A  crisis  was  at  hand.  Philip  inew  it,  and 
made  haste  to  meet  it.  The  fight  began  with  strategy, 
and  he  sought  to  close  it  with  strategy.  He  set  fire 
to  the  woods  and  the  flames  drove  Wadsworth  from 
his  advantageous  position. 

The  Retreat. — With  this  new  combination  of 
forces  pressing  hard  upon  them,  nothing  was  left  but 
retreat.  But  the  results  of  the  retreat  were  disastrous 
and  exceedingly  sad.  There  is  something  melancholy 
indeed  attendant  on  that  precipitous  flight.  For  hours, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  these  men  had  manfully  stood. 
Inch  by  inch  they  had  gained  the  hill-top.  The 
wounded  had  likely  been  borne  with  them,  and  laid 
at  their  protectors'  feet;  and  the  brave  company 
awaited  night's  friendly  shades  to  bear  them  gently 
to  a  place  of  relief.  But  they  were  to  leave  them  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  foe  less  merciful  than  the  flames 
from  which  they  had  been  forced  to  retire.  Their  de- 
fenders had  fired  their  last  shot  that  would  keep  the 
foe  at  bay,  and  in  hot  haste  were  to  make  a  rush 
for  the  Hop  Brook  Mill.  It  was  a  race  for  life;  a 
gauntlet  from  which  few  would  escape. 

The  flight  of  the  men  to  the  mill  was  doubtless  at- 
tended with  fearful  loss.  It  was  situated  at  what  now 
is  South  Sudbury  Village,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Parmenter  Mill.  The  distance  from  the  top  of 
Green  Hill  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  This 


distance  was  enough  to  make  tlie  staughter  great.  A 
break  in  the  ranks  and  the  foe  could  close  in,  and  the 
tomahawk  and  war-club  could  do  a  terrible  work. 

Loss  OF  THE  English— As  to  the  number  of 
English  slain,  accounts  somewhat  differ.  This  is  not 
strange,  when  men  differ  as  to  the  number  engaged. 
Mather  says  "  that  about  fifty  of  the  men  were  slain 
that  day."  Gookin  speaks  of  "  thirty-two  besides  the 
two  captains."  Hubbard  says,  "  So  as  another  cap- 
tain and  his  fifty  perished  that  time  of  as  brave  sol- 
diers as  any  who  were  ever  employed  in  the  service." 
Lieut.  Richard  Jacobs,  of  the  garrison  at  Marlboro', 
in  his  letter  to  the  Council,  dated  April  22, 1G76  (Vol. 
LXVIIL,  p.  223,  State  Archive),  says,  "  This  morn- 
ing, aboutsun  two  hours  high,  ye  enemy  alarmed  us  by 
firing  and  shouting  toward  ye  government  garrison 
house  at  Sudbury."  He  goes  on  to  state  that  "  soon 
after  they  gave  a  shout  and  came  in  great  numbers  on 
Indian  Hill,  and  one,  as  their  accustomed  manner  is 
after  a  fight,  began  to  signify  to  us  how  many  were 
slain  ;  they  whooped  seventy-four  times,  which  we 
hope  was  only  to  affright  us,  seeing  we  have  had  no 
intelligence  of  any  such  thing,  yet  we  have  reason  to 
fear  the  worst,  considering  the  numbers,  which  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  five  hundred  at  the  most,  others  think  a 
thousand." 

Thus,  according  to  the  various  accounts,  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  slain.  There  is  one  thing  which 
goes  to  show,  however,  that  Mather  may  not  be  far 
from  correct, — that  is,  the  evidence  of  the  exhumed 
remains.  When  the  grave  was  opened  a  few  years 
ago,  parts  of  the  skeletons  of  twenty-nine  men  were 
found.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  these 
were  all  the  slain.  Some  who  were  wounded  may 
have  crawled  away  to  die.  Others,  disabled,  may 
have  been  borne  from  the  spot  by  the  foe;  and, 
in  various  ways,  the  wounded  may  have  been  remov- 
ed, to  perish  near  or  remote  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Captured. — But  the  sad  story  is  not  wholly 
told  when  we  speak  of  the  slain.  The  tragedy  was 
not  complete  when  the  surviving  few  had  left  the 
field  and  taken  refuge  in  ihe  mill.  Some  were  cap- 
tured alive.  These  were  subjected  to  such  atrocious 
treatment  as  only  a  savage  would  be  expected  to  give. 
Says  Hubbard,  "  It  is  related  by  some  that  afterwards 
escaped  how  they  cruelly  tortured  five  or  six  of  the 
English  that  night."  Mather  says,  "  Tiiey  took  five 
or  six  of  the  English  and  carried  them  away  alive, 
but  that  night  killed  them  in  such  a  manner  as  none 
but  savages  would  have  done,  .  .  ,  delighting  to  see 
the  miserable  torments  of  the  wretched  creatures. 
Thus  are  they  the  perfect  children  of  the  devil." 

The  Survivors.— The  few  English  who  escaped 
to  the  mill  found  it  a  place  of  safety.  Says  tradition, 
this  was  a  fortified  place,  but  it  was  then  left  in  a 
defenceless  condition.  This  latter  fact  the  Indians 
were  ignorant  of,  hence  it  was  left  unassailed.  The 
escaped  soldiers  were  rescued  at  night  by  Warren  aud 
Pierce,  with  some  others,  among  whom  was  Captain 
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Prentis,  "  who  coming  in  the  day  hastily  though  some- 
what too  late  to  the  relief  of  Capt.  Wadsworth  having 
not  six  troopers  that  were  able  to  keep  way  with  him 
fell  into  a  pound  or  place  near  Sudbury  town  end 
where  all  passages  were  stopped  by  the  Indians." 
Cajitain  Cowell  also  gave  assistance,  and  thus  these 
weary,  war-worn  men,  the  remnant  of  the  gallant 
company  that  fought  on  that  memorable  day,  were 
cjuducted  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Burial  of  the  Dead. — The  morning  light  of  the 
22d  of  April  broke  upon  a  sad  scene  in  Sudbury.  The 
noise  of  the  batile  had  ceased,  and  the  fires  had  faded 
away  with  the  night-shadows.  Philip  had  betaken 
himself  from  the  field  of  his  hard-earned  and  unfor- 
tunate victory,  and  nothing  of  life  was  left  but  the 
leafless  woods,  and  these  charred  as  if  passed  over  by 
the  shadow  of  death.  It  was  a  scene  of  loneliness 
and  desolation.  The  dead,  scalped  and  stripped,  were 
left  scattered  as  they  fell ;  while  their  victors  by  the 
sun-rising  were  far  on  their  way  back  over  the  track 
which  they  had  made  so  desolate.  This  scene,  how- 
ever, was  shortly  to  change.  Warm  hearts  and  stout 
hands  were  pushing  their  way  to  see  what  the  case 
might  demand,  and,  if  possible  render,  relief. 

Before  nightfall  of  the  21st,  so  far  as  we  have  learned, 
little,  if  any  intelligence  was  received  by  the  parties 
who  had  rushed  to  the  rescue,  of  the  true  state  of 
things  about  Green  Hill.  Wadsworth  and  Brockle- 
bank  were  encompassed  about  by  the  foe,  so  that  no 
communication  could  be  conveyed  to  the  English,  who 
anxiously  awaited  tidings  of  their  condition.  It  was 
known  at  the  ea.slerly  part  of  the  town  that  hard 
fighting  was  in  progress  at  or  near  Green  Hill.  The 
shouting,  firing  and  smoke  betokened  that  a  battle 
was  in  progress,  but  how  it  would  terminate  none 
conld  tell.  Alter  the  Sudbury  and  Watertown  men 
had  driven  the  Indians  over  the  river,  they  strove 
hard  to  reach  the  force  on  the  hill.  Says  Warren  and 
Pierce,  in  their  petition  :  "We  who  were  with  them 
can  more  largely  inform  this  Honored  Council  that  as 
it  is  said  in  the  petition,  that  we  drove  two  hui.dred 
Indians  over  the  river  and  with  some  others  went  to 
see  if  we  could  relieve  Capt.  Wadsworth  upon  the 
hill,  and  there  we  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  but 
they  being  so  many  of  them,  and  we  stayed  so  long 
that  we  were  almost  encompassed  by  them,  which 
caused  us  to  retreat  to  Capt.  Goodnow's  garrison 
house,  and  Ihei-e  we  stayed  it  being  near  night  till  it 
was  dark." 

But  another  force  had  also  striven  to  reach  the  town, 
and  join  in  the  work  of  rescue.  This  was  a  company 
from  Charleetown,  commanded  by  Captain  Hunting. 
Of  this  company,  Gookin  says  ("  History  of  Christian 
Indians") :  "  On  the  21"  of  April,  Capt.  Hunting  had 
drawn  up  and  ready  furnished  his  company  of  forty 
Indians  at  Charlestovvn.  These  had  been  ordered  by 
the  council  to  march  to  the  Merrimac  river  near 
Chelmsford,  and  there  to  settle  a  garrison  near  the 
great  fishing  places  where  it  was  expected  the  enemy 


would  come  to  get  fish  for  their  necessary  food."  But, 
says  Gookin,  "  Behold  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  ours, 
nor  His  ways  as  ours,  for  just  as  these  soldiers  were 
ready  to  march  upon  the  2P'  of  April,  about  midday, 
tidings  came  by  many  messengers  that  a  gr^at  body  of 
the  enemy  .  .  .  had  assembled  at  a  town  called  Sud- 
bury that  morning."  He  says  "that  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lecture  there,  as  soon  as  these  tidings 
came,  Major  Gooken  and  Thomas  Danforth,  two  of  the 
magistrates  who  were  there  hearing  the  lecture  ser- 
mon, being  acquainted,  he  withdrew  out  of  the  meet- 
ing house,  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  ply  of 
horses  belonging  to  Capt.  Prentis's  troop  under  con- 
duct of  Corporal  Phipps,  and  the  Indian  company 
under  Capt.  Hunting,  forthwith  to  march  away  for  the 
relief  of  Sudbury  ;  which  order  was  accordingly  put 
into  execution.  Capt.  Hunting  with  his  InHian  com- 
pany being  on  foot,  got  not  into  Suiibury  until  a  little 
within  night.  The  enemy,  as  is  before  [narrated], 
were  all  retreated  unto  the  west  side  of  the  river  of 
Sudbury,  where  also  several  English  inhabited." 

But  though  the  rescuing  parties  were  either  re- 
pulsed or  too  late  to  render  assistance  at  the  fight, 
they  were  on  hand  to  bury  the  dead.  Says  Warren 
and  Pierce, — "After  hurrying  the  bodies  of  the  Con- 
cord men  at  the  bridge's  foot,  we  joined  ourselves  to 
Capt.  Hunting  and  as  many  others  as  we  could  pro- 
cure, and  went  over  the  river  to  look  for  Capt.  Wads- 
worth and  Capt.  Broklebank,  and  we  gathered  them 
up  and  hurried  them." 

The  manner  in  which  this  burial  scene  proceeded  is 
narrated  thus  by  Mr.  Gookin  ("History  of  Christian 
Indians"):  "Upon  the  22°"^  of  April,  early  in  the 
morning,  over  forty  Indians  having  stripped  them- 
selves and  painted  their  faces  like  to  the  enemy,  they 
passed  over  the  bridge  to  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
without  any  Englishmen  in  the  company,  to  make 
discovery  of  the  enemy  (which  was  generally  con- 
ceded quartered  thereabout),  hut  this  did  not  at  all 
discourage  our  Christian  Indians  from  marching  and 
discovering,  and  if  they  had  met  with  them  to  beat 
up  their  quarters.  But  God  had  so  ordered  that  tlie 
enemy  were  all  withdrawn  and  were  retreated  in  the 
niglit.  Our  Indian  soldiers  having  made  a  thourongh 
discovery  and  to  their  great  relief  (Cor  some  of  them 
wept  when  they  saw  so  many  English  lie  dead  on  the 
place  among  the  slain),  some  they  knew,  viz.,  those 
two  worthy  and  pious  Captains,  Capt.  Broklebank,  of 
Rowley,  and  Capt.  Wadsworth,  of  Milton,  who,  with 
about  thirty-two  private  soldiers,  were  slain  the  day 
before.  ...  As  soon  as  they  had  made  a  full  discov- 
ery, [they]  returned  to  their  Captains  and  the  rest  of 
the  English,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  their  mo- 
tions. Then  it  was  concluded  to  march  over  to  the 
place  and  bury  the  dead,  and  they  did  so.  Shortly 
after,  our  Indians  marching  in  two  files  upon  the 
wings  to  secure  those  that  went  to  bury  the  dead,  God 
so  ordered  it  that  they  met  with  no  interruption  in 
that  work." 
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Thus  were  the  slain  soldiers  buried  on  that  April 
luoniiiig,  in  the  atillncss  of  the  forest,  far  away  from 
ihcir  kindred,  friends  aod  homes.  Thoae  who, 
through  inability,  had  failed  to  defend  them  in  the 
day  of  battle,  now  tenderly  took  them  to  their  last, 
long  resting-place.  A  single  grave  contained  them. 
Though  scattered,  they  were  borne  to  one  common 
place  of  burial,  and  a  rough  heap  of  stones  was  all 
that  marked  that  lone,  forest  grave.  Such  was  that 
soldiers'  sepulchre — a  mound  in  the  woods,  left  to 
grow  gray  with  the  clustering  moss  of  years,  yet 
marking  in  its  rustic  simplicity  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  heroic  events  known  ia  the  annals  of  King 
Philip's  W ar.    They  sleep 

'*  wbile  tlio  bolls  of  autumn  toll, 
Or  ttie  niurnuiring  song  of  spriug  flits  by, 
Till  the  craclUiug  heavens  in  tluiudev  roll. 
To  the  biiglc-blost  on  high." 

Place  or  Burial. — The  grave  was  made  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Green  Hill,  near  its  base,  and  was  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  South  Sudbury  Cemetery  be- 
fore its  recent  eulargement.  In  our  recollection  the 
grave  was  marked  by  a  rude  stone  heap,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  plain  slate-stone  slab.  The  heap  was 
made  of  common  loose  stones,  such  as  a  man  could 
easily  lift,  and  was  probably  placed  there  when  the 
grave  was  made.  It  was  perhaps  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  a  dozen  feet  wide  ac  the  base.  The  slab 
was  erected  about  1730  by  President  Wadsworth,  of 
Harvard  ColUge,  son  of  Captain  Wadsworth.  As  we 
remember  the  spot,  it  was  barren  and  briar-grown ; 
loose  stones,  fallen  from  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
mound,  were  half  concealed  in  the  wild  wood  grass 
that  grew  in  tufts  about  it.  It  remained  in  this  con- 
dition for  years,  and  the  villagers  from  time  to  time 
visited  it  as  a  place  of  interest. 

In  the  year  1851  the  town  agitated  the  matter  of 
erecting  a  monument,  and  the  Legislature  was  peti- 
tioned for  aid,  which  was  granted.  But  the  monu- 
ment does  not  mark  the  original  grave.  The  com- 
mittee who  had  the  matter  in  charge  located  it  about 
fifty  feet  to  the  north.  The  old  grave  was  at  or 
about  the  turn  of  the  present  avenue  or  path,  at  the 
northeast' corner  of  the  Adam  Smith  family  lot  in  the 
present  Wadsworth  Cemetery.  After  it  was  decided 
to  erect  the  monument  in  its  present  position,  the  re- 
mains of  the  soldiers  were  removed.  The  grave  was 
opened  without  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
company  of  villagers.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to 
bo  one  of  the  number,  and,  according  to  our  recollec- 
tion, the  grave  was  about  six  feet  square,  in  which  the 
bodies  were  placed  in  tiers  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Some  of  the  skeletons  were  large  and  all  well 
preserved. 

The  war  with  King  Philip  being  ended,  the  way 
was  open  for  renewed  prosperity.  New  buildings 
went  up  on  the  old  estates,  garrisons  again  became 
quiet  homesteads,  and  the  fields  smiled  with  plenti- 
ful harvests. 


EiiKCTiON  OF  Saw-Mill.— A  movement  that  de- 
notes the  town's  activity  and  recuperative  power  was 
the  erection  of  a  saw-mill.  A  town  record  dated 
Jlarch  2G,  1G77,  imforms  us  it  was  ordered  that 
"Peter  King,  Thomus  Read,  Sen.,  John  Goodenow, 
John  Smith  and  Joseph  Freeman  have  liberty  granted 
them  to  build  a  saw-mill  upon  Hop  Brook  above  Mr. 
Peter  Noyes's  mill,  at  the  place  viewed  by  the  commit- 
tee of  this  town  chosen  the  last  week,  which  if  they  do, 
they  are  to  have  twenty  tons  of  timber  of  the  common 
lands  for  the  building  thereof,  and  earth  for  their 
dam,  and  also  they  are  to  make  a  small  dam  or  suffi- 
cient causage  so  as  to  keep  the  waterspout  of  the  swamp 
lands  there,  provided  also  that  if  Mr.  Peter  Noyes 
shall  at  any  time  throw  up  his  corn-mill  they  do  in 
room  thereof  set  up  a  corn-mill  as  sufficient  to  grind 
the  town's  corn  and  grain  as  Mr.  Noyes's  present  mill 
hath  done  and  doth,  and  see  to  maintain  the  same, 
and  whenever  they  or  any  of  them  their  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators.  Assigns,  or  successors,  shall 
either  throw  up  their  said  corn-mill  or  fail  to  grind 
the  town's  corn  and  grain  as  above  said,  the  towns 
land  hereby  granted  shall  be  forfeited  and  returned  to 
the  town's  use  again,  and  lastly  the  said  persons  are  not 
to  pen  up  the  water,  or  saw  at  any  time  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  first  of  September,  and  they 
are  also  to  make  good  all  the  highway  that  they 
shall  damage  thereby." 

Death  oe  Eev.  Edmund  Browne.— The  town 
had  not  moved  far  on  the  road  to  renewed  prosperity 
before  another  calamity  came.  This  was  the  death  of 
its  pastor.  Rev.  Edmund  Browne,  who  died  June  22, 
1678. 

Mr.  Browne  came  from  England  in  1637,  and,  ac- 
cordingly to  Mather,  was  ordained  and  in  actual  ser- 
vice in  that  country  before  he  came  to  America.  He 
was  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  May 
13,  1640.  He  married,  about  1645,  Anne,  widow  of 
John  Loveren,  of  W atertown,  but  left  no  children.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  synod  that  established  "  The 
Cambridge  Platform,"  1646-48 ;  was  on  the  council 
that  met  in  1657  to  settle  the  difficulties  in  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone's  church,  Hartford;  preached  the  artillery  elec- 
tion sermon  in  1666  ;  and  his  na.nie  is  attached  to  the 
testimony  of  the  seventeen  ministers  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  three  elders  of  the  First  Church,  Bos- 
ton, about  1669. 

Mr.  Browne  was  quite  a  land-owner,  his  real  estate 
as  it  is  supposed,  amounting  to  three  hundred  acres. 
Ilis  early  homestead  at  Timber  Neck  had  originally 
belonging  to  it  seventy. acres.  He  received  from  the 
General  Court  a  grant  of  meadow  land  situated  in  the 
preseut  territory  of  Framingham,  and  from  time  to 
time  became  possessed  of  various  lands  both  within 
and  without  the  town.  Mr.  Browne  hunted  and 
fished,  and  it  is  said  was  a  good  angler.  He  played  on 
several  musical  instruments  and  was  a  noted  musi- 
cian. In  his  will  he  speaks  of  his  "  Base  Voyal ''  and 
musical  books  and  instruments.  He  was  much  intprest- 
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edin  educating  and  Christianizing  the  iDdians,  and  at 
one  time  had  some  of  them  under  his  special  care- 
His  library  was  for  those  times  quite  valuable,  con- 
taiuing  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  volumes.  He 
left  fifty  pounds  to  establish  a  grammar  school  in 
Sudbury ;  but  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  1724,  it  was 
diverted  to  another  purpose.  He  also  left  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  Harvard  College. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Browne  the  town 
called  the  Rev.  James  Sherman  to  the  pastorate,  and 
bought  for  his  use,  of  John  Loker,  "the  east  end  of 
his  house,  standing  before  and  near  the  meeting- 
house; and  the  reversion  due  to  him  of  the  western 
end  of  the  house  that  his  mother  then  dwelt  in." 
The  town  also  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Sherman  eighty 
pounds  salary,  part  in  money  and  part  in  produce. 

New  Meeting-House. — In  1G85  the  town  made  a 
coniract  for  a  new  meeting-house  which  was  to  "stand 
upon  the  present  burying-place  of  this  town,  and  on 
the  most  convenient  part  thereof,  or  behind  or  about 
the  old  meeting-house  that  now  is." 

Military  Mattees. — In  the  wars  that  occurred 
in  the  last  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  Sudbury  soldiers  did  valiant 
service.  The  town  was  represented  in  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  Sir  William  Phi]ip3,  in  1C90,  and  in  the 
expedition  subsequently  made  against  the  eastern  In- 
dians. They  also  later  did  good  service  in  and  about 
Rutland,  Mats.  Repeatedly  are  the  town's  soldiers 
on  the  muster-rolls  of  a  company  of  rangers  who 
served  in  that  vicinity.  One  of  the  commanding 
ofBcers  was  William  Brintnal,  a  Sudbury  school- 
master. 

Schools. — A  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of 
Sudbury  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  attention  given  to  schools. 

Xovember  17,  1701,  at  a  town-meeting,  "it  was 
voted  to  choose  Mr.  Joseph  Noyes  as  a  grammar 
school  master  for  one  year.  .  .  .  Also  chose  Mr.  W" 
Brown  and  Mr.  Thomas  Plympton  to  present  the  said 
school  master  ucto  the  Rev.  ministers  for  their  appro- 
bation of  him,  which  are  as  followeth,  Mr.  James 
Sherman,  Mr.  Joseph  Esterbrooks,  Mr.  Swift,  of  Fra- 
mingham."  This  reverend  committee  duly  met,  and 
examined  the  candidate,  and  reported  as  follows, 
Nov.  21,  1701 :  "  We,  the  subscribers,  being  desired 
by  the  town  of  Sudbury  to  write  what  we  could  testify 
in  concerning  the  ju.stification  of  Mr.  Joseph  Noyes, 
of  Sudbury,  for  a  legall  Grammar  School  master,  hav- 
ing examined  the  said  Mr.  Joseph  Noyes,  we  find 
that  he  hath  been  considerably  versed  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongue,  and  do  think  that  upon  his  dili- 
gent reviaal  and  recollection  of  what  he  hath  formerly 
learned,  he  may  be  qualified  to  initiate  and  instruct 
the  youth  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

"Joseph  Ester buooks,  John  Swift." 

On  the  strength  of  this  careful  approval  and 
guarded  recommendation  the  successful  candidate 
went  forth  to  his  work.    He  did  not,  however,  long 


retain  his  jjosition.  For  some  cause  not  meniioued 
the  place  soon  became  vacant;  and  February  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Picher  became  Mr.  Noyes'  successor. 
The  contract  made  with  Mr.  Picher  was  as  follows: 
"  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  that  the  town  will  and 
doth  grant  to  pay  uuto  Mr.  Nathaniel  Picher  six 
pounds  in  money  in  course  hee  doth  accept  of  the 
Towne's  choice  as  to  be  our  Grammar  ecool  master, 
also  for  one  quarter  of  a  yeare,  and  to  begin  ye  third 
of  March  next  ensuing,  and  to  serve  in  the  place  the 
full  quarter  of  a  yeare,  one  half  of  the  time  on  the 
east  side  of  the  River,  and  the  other  half  of  the  time 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  This  Grammar  scool 
master  chosen  if  he  accepts  and  doth  enter  upon  the 
work  it  is  expected  by  the  above  said  Towne,  that  he 
should  teach  all  children  sent  to  him  to  learn  Eng- 
lish and  the  Latin  tongue,  also  writing  and  the  art 
of  Arithmatic."  In  1703  it  was  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Picher  for  service  done  that  year  twenty-eight 
pounds,  "he  deducting  a  months  pay  .  .  .  for  his 
being  absent  one  month  in  summer  lime  from  keep- 
ing of  scool,  which  amounth  to  twelfeth  part  of  time ; '' 
"also  voted  and  agreed,  as  a  free  will,  to  give  unto 
Mr.  Picher  two  days  iu  every  quarter  of  his  year  to 
visit  his  friends,  if  he  see  cause  to  take  up  with  it." 
In  1711,  Lieut.  Thomas  Friuk  and  Quartermaster 
Brintnal  were  "  to  agree  with  some  person  who  is 
well  instructed  in  ye  tongues  to  keep  a  scool."  His 
pay  was  not  to  exceed  thirty  pounds. 

The  place  of  the  school  was  changed  from  time  to 
time.  In  1702  it  was  voted  "  that  the  scool  master 
should  keep  y°  scool  on  y°  west  side  of  y"  river  at  y° 
house  of  Thomas  Brintnell,  which  is  there  parte  of 
time  belonging  to  y"  west  side  of  y"  river."  The 
custom  of  changing  the  place  of  the  school  was  con- 
tinued for  many  years;  for  we  find  the  following 
record  as  late  as  1722:  "Voted  by  the  town  that  y° 
scool  master  shall  keep  scool  one  half  of  y"  time  on 
y°  west  side  of  y"  river  in  Sudbury,  voted  by  y"  town, 
that  y''  scool  master  shall  keep  y*^  first  quarter  at  y° 
scool  house  at  y'^  gravel  pitt,  voted  by  y'  town  that 
y^  second  to  bee  keept  on  y'^  east  side  y°  river  as  Near 
y"  water  as  may  be  conveniant,  voted  by  y"  town 
that  y°  third  quarter  to  be  keept  at  y°  house  of  Inaigu 
John  Moore,  voted  by  y°  town  that  y°  fourth  quarter 
to  be  keept  at  y'  house  of  Clark  Gleason."  In  the 
year  1717  Samuel  Paris  was  to  keep  school  four 
months  of  the  year  at  the  school-house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  at  his  own  house  the  rest  of  the 
year.  If  he  was  away  part  of  the  time  he  was  to 
make  it  up  the  next  year. 

In  addition  to  these  means  for  obtaining  advanced 
instruction,  there  were  schools  of  a  simpler  character. 
About  the  time  that  provision  was  made  for  a  grain- 
mar  school,  we  read  of  "masters  who  were  to  teach 
children  to  rede  and  wright  and  cast  accounts."  This 
was  done  in  1701,  at  which  time  the  town  "  voted  and 
chose  John  Long  and  John  Balcom"  for  the  purpose 
just  stated,  "and  to  pay  them  for  one  year  thirty 
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BliilliiifTH  ii|)iccc."  From  this  t.iinc  i-epeated  reference 
is  made  in  the  records  to  8ch')ols  of  a  primary  or 
mixed  character. 

Among  the  schoolmasters  wlio  served  before  1750  are 
AVilliam  lirintnal,  Joseph  Noye-s,  Nathaniel  Picher, 
Jonathan  Hoar,  Samuel  Paris,  Natlianiel  Traslc,  Jon- 
athan Loring,  John  Long,  John  Balcom,  John  Mel- 
leri,  Samuel  Kendall,  Ephraim  Curtis  and  Zacliery 
Hicks.  Some  of  these  taught  for  a  succession  of 
terms  or  years.  William  Brinlnal  taught  a  grammar 
school  as  late  as  1733-34,  and  receipts  are  found  of 
Samuel  Kendall  in  1725  and  1736. 

Prior  to  1700,  school-house  accommodations  were 
scant.  There  was  no  school  building  whatever.  In 
1702  "  the  town  agreed  that  the  school  should  be  kept 
at  the  meeting-house  half  a  quarter  and  the  other  half 
quarter  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Blorses."  But  it  is 
a  law  of  progress  that  improvement  in  one  direction 
suggests  improvement  in  another;  so  with  better 
schools  better  accommodations  were  sought  for.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1702,  the  "town  voted  and  paste  into  an  act, 
to  have  a  convenient  scool-hous;"  also  voted  "that 
the  Bcool  house  that  shall  be  built  by  the  town  shall 
be  set  and  erected  as  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  as 
may  be  conveniantly  set  upon  the  town's  land;"  also 
"that  it  be  twenty  feet  in  length,  :  :  :  eighteen  feet 
in  breadth,  seven  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  to  the 
top  of  the  plate,  a  large  chimney  to  be  within  the  house, 
the  house  to  be  a  log-house,  made  of  piue,  only  the 
sides  to  be  of  white  oak  bord  and  shingles  to  be  covered 
cells  with.  Also  the  chimney  to  be  of  stone  to  the 
mortling  and  finished  with  brick.  This  was  paste  into 
an  act  and  vote  Jan.  15""  1701-2."  At  another  meeting 
it  was  decided  "  that  there  should  be  two  scool- 
liouses ;  "  that  tbey  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions; 
and  ''  that  the  one  on  the  east  side  should  be  set  near 
to  Enoch  Cleavland's  dwelling-house."  It  was  after- 
wards voted  that  "the  scool-bouses  should  be  builte 
by  a  general  town  acte  and  that  the  selectmen  should 
make  a  rate  of  money  of  20  pounds  for  their  erection." 
One  of  the  houses  was  to  be  placed  "by  Cleafllands 
and  the  other  near  unto  Robert  Mans."  In  1711  the 
town  voted  to  have  but  one  school-house,  and  this 
school-house  was  to  be  built  at  "  y'^  gravel  pitt."  " 
scool-house"  here  mentioned  was  "to  be  20  foot  long, 
10  foot  wide,  six  foot  stndd,  nine  foot  and  ahalfsparrl. 
Ye  sills  to  be  white  oak  ye  outside,  to  be  horded,  and 
ye  bords  to  be  feather-edge.  Ye  inside  to  be  birch  and 
horded  with  Ruffbords,  lower  and  uper  flower  to  be  bord 
anda  brick  Chemne,  and  two  glass  windows  18  Euches 
square  pe''  window,  and  the  Ruffe  to  be  horded  and 
shingled."  It  was  to  be  ready  for  a  school  by  the  last 
of  May,  1712.  Joseph  Parmenter  was  to  make  it,  and 
have  for  pay  fourteen  pounds. 

The  evidence  is  that  the  desire  for  school  privileges 
spread,  and  that  the  extremity  of  the  town  soon 
sought  for  increased  advantages.  April  17,  1719,  the 
town  was  called  upon  "to  see  if  it  will  grant  the 
North  west  quarter  of  the  towns  petition,  they  desir- 


ing the  school  master  some  part  of  the  time  with 
them." 

DIVI810N  OF  THE  ToWN  INTO  TVVO  PHECINCTS. — 

As  in  educational  matters,  so  in  those  pertaining  to 
the  church,  we  find  the  period  prolific  in  change. 
Great  and  important  events  transpired  relating  to  the 
meeting-house,  the  minister  and  the  people.  The 
first  change  was  the  dismission  of  the  pa.stor.  On 
May  22,  1705,  the  pastoral  relati.in  between  Rev. 
James  Sherman  and  the  people  of  Sudbury  was  dis- 
solved. But  not  long  was  the  church  left  pastorless. 
The  same  year  of  Mr.  Sherman's  removal  a  town- 
meeting  was  held,  in  which  it  was  voted  "  y'  y"  town 
will  chose  a  man  to  preach  ye  word  of  God  unto  us  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year."  The  Rev.  Israel  Loring  was 
chosen  for  the  term  mentioned.  He  began  to  preach 
in  Sudbury,  Sept.  16,  1705;  and  the  result  was  he  was 
ordained  as  pastor,  Nov.  20,  1706. 

After  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Loring,  ecclesiastical 
matters  were  not  long  in  a  quiet  state.  A  new  sub- 
ject soon  engrossed  public  attention.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  to  divide  the  town  into  two  parochial 
precincts.  The  west  side  people  doubtless  loved  the 
little  hill-side  meeting-house,  about  which  were  the 
graves  of  their  friends,  and  whose  history  was  asso- 
ciated with  so  much  of  their  own.  Their  fondness 
for  it  had  doubtless  increased  as  the  years  passed  by, 
and  there  clustered  about  it  memories  of  things  the 
sweetest  and  the  saddest  that  had  entered  into  their 
checkered  experience.  Here  their  children  had  been 
offered  in  baptism  ;  here  had  been  the  bridal  and  the 
burial,  the  weekly  greetings  and  partings,  the  ex- 
change of  intelligence  of  heart  and  home.  It  had 
been  the  place  for  prayer  and  the  preached  v/ord  ;  a 
place  of  watch  and  ward,  and  a  place  of  resort  in 
times  of  danger.  But  notwithstanding  their  fondness 
for  the  sacred  spot,  they  were  too  practical  a  people 
to  allow  sentiment  to  interfere  with  their  true  pro- 
gress, and  what  they  believed  to  be  their  spiritual 
good. 

With  their  extremely  slow  means  of  transit,  and  the 
rough  roads  of  that  period  when  at  their  best,  it  was 
a  long  and  weary  way  they  had  to  travel  every  Sab- 
bath day;  but  when  the  roads  became  blocked  with 
the  drifting  snow,  or  the  river  was  swollen  with 
floods,  then  it  was  sometimes  a  perilous  undertaking 
to  reach  the  east  side  meeting-house  and  return.  In 
that  primitive  period  the  people  of  Sudbury  did  not 
desire  even  a  good  excuse  to  keep  them  from  public 
worship  ;  they  were  Puritanic  in  both  precept  and 
practice.  They  would  allow  no  small  obstacle  to 
cheat  their  soUl  of  its  rights;  but  if  there  were  hin- 
derances  in  the  way  to  their  spiritual  helps,  they  re- 
quired their  immediate  removal. 

Hence,  a  movement  was  inaugurated  to  divide  the 
town,  and  make  of  it  two  precincts,  in  each  of  which 
there  should  be  a  church.  A  primary  act  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  General  Court.    To  do  this  a  petition  was 
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preseuted,  wliicb,  as  it  lells  i(s  own  story,  and  sets 
forth  the  entire  case,  we  will  present: 

"Petition  of  tlie  Wett  Side  people  of  Siidtiiry  to  Goveiuoi  Dudley  and 
the  General  Assembly. 

"  Tbe  petition  of  us  wlio  are  llie  subscribers  living  on  je  west  side  of 
Sudbun-  greut  River  numbly  sbowetb  tbat  wereas  ye  All  wise  and  over 
Euling  providence  of  ye  great  God,  Lord  of  Ileaveu  and  Earth  who  is 
God  blessed  forever  nioore,  luitb  cast  onr  lolt  to  fall  on  that  side  of  the 
Biver  by  Reason  of  the  find  of  watare,  which  for  a  very  great  part  of  the 
j  eare  doth  very  much  incouiude  us,  and  often  by  extremity  of  water  and 
terrible  and  violent  winds,  and  a  great  part  of  the  winter  by  ice,  as  it  is 
at  this  present,  so  that  wee  are  sliut  up  and  cannot  come  forth,  and  many 
times  when  wee  doe  atempt  to  git  over  our  Hud,  we  are  forced  for  to  seelt 
our  spiritual  good  with  tbe  iieril  of  our  Lives. 

"Beside  the  extreme  Tnivill  Ibat  many  of  us  are  Exposed  uuto  sum 
3:4:5:0:  miles  mnib  nmre  Ibat  a  Sablialb  days  Jinney,  by  Reason  of 
these  and  many  more  objections,  to  many  here  to  enumerate,  whereby 
many  of  our  Lhildreu  and  little  ones,  ancient  and  wenU  persons,  can  very 
Harly  aliend  the  public  worthip.  The  cons  dercd  premises  we  truly 
pray  yonr  Excellency  and  ye  Hononil.le  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentalives  to  consider  and  compassionate  us  in  onr  Extreme  sufTering 
condition,  and  if  we  may  obtain  so  much  favor  iu  your  Eyes  as  to  grant 
US  [our  presents]  us  to  appoint  us  a  Commily  to  si  e  and  consider  our 
circumstances  and  make  report  thereof  to  this  honorable  Court.  And 
your  pore  iielilioneiii  shall  ever  pray, 

"  Sudbury,  January  lo*'*  ITUy. 


John  haynes,  Jr. 
RoliertMan  his  mark. 
Benjamin  ^vright. 
David  Hayncs. 
Prefer  hain''H. 
Thomas  Briutiial. 
Edward  Goodnow  bis  mark, 
.lohn  Goudenow,  jr. 
Epliraim  Gai'licid,  his  mark. 
Thomas  Smith,  Junior. 
Jonathan  Rice," 


*'  John  Goodnow. 

John  haines. 

John  Biigbam. 

William  Walker. 

George  rarmeuter. 

David  how. 

George  Parmenler,  Jr. 

Joseph  Parmenler. 

John  brigbanu 

Satnu-I  Willis. 

Joseph  willie. 

Richard  Siuiger. 

Tho  :  Smith. 

Joseph  Hayes  [HaynesJ. 

timothy  gibbon,  J^. 

Jofecph  F.  Jewel  (his  maik). 

Isaac  Mellen. 

Welo  C.  Taylor  (his  mark). 

John  Balcoui. 

Joseph  Balcora. 
(State  Archives,  vol.  ii.,  page  221.) 

After  repeated  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  years 
had  elapsed,  permission  was  given  to  the  west  side 
people  to  erect  a  meeting-house  and  maintain  a  min- 
ister. At  a  town-meeting,  December  26,  1721,  held 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Pitts,  it  was  agreed  "  to 
grant  24  pounds  for  preaching  for  tbe  present  on  tbe 
westerly  side  of  the  river.''  It  was  also  decided  at 
tbat  meeting  to  cboose  a  committee  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Court,  "  that  y'  west  side  iubabit- 
antd  may  have  liberty  to  place  their  meeting-house 
on  y'  rocky  plaine;  "  which  request  was  granted. 

The  preliminary  work  of  forming  two  parochial 
precincts  was  now  completed;  it  only  remained  to 
adjust  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  provide  whatever  was  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess. The  church  was  to  be  divided,  ministers  se- 
cured and  a  meeting-house  built.  All  these  came 
about  in  due  time.  After  tbe  decision,  in  December, 
1721,  "  to  have  the  preaching  of  the  word  amongst 
ufl,"  and  the  granting  of  money  to  meet  the  expense, 
Eev.  Mr.  Minot  was  invited  to  preach  six  Sabbaths  in 


tbe  West  Precinct.  It  may  be  tbat  about  this  time 
Mr.  Loring  preached  some  on  the  west  side,  since  on 
tlie  town  debt,  as  recorded  April  9,  1722,  there  stands 
this  statement:  "To  Mr.  Israel  Loiing  to  y"  support- 
ing y°  ministry  on  both  [sides]  y'  river  in  Sutibury 
80.  0.  0." 

But  more  permanent  arrangements  were  soon 
made.  On  tbe  6th  of  June,  1722,  they  extended  a 
call  to  Jlev.  Israel  Loring,  and  oflered  £100  lor  his 
settlement."  July  lOib  Mr.  Loiiiig  respondtd  to  the 
invitation  iu  the  folluwitjg  word.-i :  "To  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  tbe  west  Precinct  in  Sudbury  :  I  accejit  of  the 
kind  invitation  you  have  given  me  to  come  over  and 
settle  and  be  the  minister  of  the  Westerly  Precinct." 
A  few  days  after  tbe  above  invitation  the  east  side 
invited  him  to  remain  with  them,  and  took  measures 
to  provide  for  ''  their  now  settled  minister,  Mr.  Israel 
L(jring."  The  day  alter  leplyiiig  to  the  tirst  invita- 
tion, he  wrote  to  the  east  side  people  informing  them 
of  his  decision  to  leave  them  and  settle  in  the  West 
Precinct.  Mr.  Loring  moved  to  tbe  west  side,  July 
25,  1723.  (Siearns  Collection  )  He  lived  about  a 
mile  toward  the  north  part  of  the  town,  in  whtit  was 
ailerwards  an  old  red  house,  on  the  William  Hunt 
place,  that  was  torn  down  some  years  since.  He  sub- 
sequently lived  at  the  centre,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Wheeler  Haynes  place. 

The  church  records  by  Mr.  Loring  stttte  as  follows: 
"Feb.  11,  1723.  The  church  met  at  my  house,  where, 
after  the  brethren  on  the  east  side  had  uianil'esiod 
their  desire  that  tbe  church  might  be  divided  into 
two  churches,  it  was  so  voted  by  majority."  At  the 
time  of  the  division  of  the  church,  the  number  of 
communicants  on  tbe  west  side  was  thirty-two  uiiiles 
and  forty-two  females.  (Stearns  Collection.)  The 
church  records  went  into  the  possession  of  the  We.it 
Parish. 

While  ecclesiastical  matters  were  in  ])roce38  of  ad- 
justment on  tbe  wtst  side,  they  were  progressing 
towards  a  settlement  ou  the  east  side  also.  It  is 
stated  that  the  East  Precinct  was  organized  June  25, 
1722.  When  the  effort  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Loring  proved  futile,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev. 
William  Cook,  a  native  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  a  grail- 
uale  of  Harvard  College.  The  call  being  accepted, 
Mr.  Cook  was  ordained  March  20, 1723,  and  continued 
their  pastor  until  his  death,  November  12,  17110.  Tho 
town  granted  eighty  pounds  to  support  preatihing  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  fur  half  a  year. 

New  Meeting-Houses. — An  important  matter, 
in  connection  with  the  new  order  of  ihing-i,  was 
the  erection  of  new  meeting-houses.  This  work  re- 
ceived prompt  attention.  "At  a  town-meeting,  Jan- 
uary 22  :  172j  the  town  granted  five  hundred  poumls 
to  build  a  new  meeting-house  on  the  west  side,  .iiid 
repair  the  old  one  on  the  east  side,  three  hunilred  and 
eighty  pounds  for  the  new,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  for  the  repairing  of  the  old  on  the  east 
side."    The  sum  for  repairing  the  old  house  was  at  a 
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subsequent  meeting  made  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

The  meetiug-liouse  in  the  West  Precinct  was  placed 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Unitarian  Cliurch  in  Sud- 
bury Centre.  The  location  was  probably  selected 
because  central  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Pre- 
cinct. 

The  French  and  Indian  Waks. — In  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  the  town  repeatedly  sent  soldiers  to 
the  field  who  did  valiant  service  for  their  country. 
Ill  the  third  French  war  it  sent  men  for  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  in  the  defence  of  No.  4,  a  fort  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  at  wbat  is  now  Charleston, 
N.  H.,  Captain  Phineas  Stevens,  a  native  of  Sudbury, 
did  conspicuous  service.  Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in 
Sudbury,  February  20,  1700,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
went  with  his  father  to  Rutland.  About  1740,  he 
went  to  the  New  Hampshire  frontier,  and  after  the 
construction  of  Fort  No.  4,  he  became  its  commander, 
and  assisted  bravely  in  its  defense.  In  the  arduous 
task  he  \vas  aided  for  a  time,  in  1746,  by  Captain 
Josiali  Brown,  who  went  from  Sudbury  willi  a  troop 
of  horse.  In  the  fourth  French  and  Indian  War 
Sudbury  soldiers  were  again  at  the  front,  and  did  ser- 
vice in  the  various  expeditions  of  that  period. 

In  1755  a  regiment  was  raised,  and  placed  under 
command  of  Colonel  Josiah  Brown,  of  Sudbury,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  about  Crown  Point  and  upon  "  Late  Iroquois, 
commonly  called  by  the  French,  Lake  Champlain." 
The  regiment  belonged  to  the  command  of  William 
Johnson.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  field  and  staff 
officers :  .       ■        •  ■ 

.losiiili  Bi-own,  Col.  Sumuel  Brigliam,  Surgeon. 

Juliii  CuMiniiijgR,  Lt.  Col.  Coijjtiniin  Gott,  Suigeou's  Mate. 

StevL'U  Blillor,  Miijor.  Diiviil  Jtneon,  Couniiiesiiry. 

Suimicl  Dunbar,  Chaiilain.  Jueeph  Loveriiig,  Acljvilaiit. 

Sept.  10,  1755,  Samuel  Dakiu  received  a  commission 
as  captain  of  foot  in  this  regiment.  The  muster-roll 
of  his  company  contains  forty-eight  names,  of  which 
sixteen  are  supposed  to  be  from  Sudbury. 

In  a  second  list  of  Capt.  Dakin's  men  eighteen 
are  supposed  to  be  from  Sudbury  ;  and  in  a  third  list 
are  seventeen  names  supposed  to  be  of  Sudbury  men. 
Btsides  these,  there  were  s'lme  who  served  in  other 
companies.  Some  were  in  Capt.  Josiah  Rich- 
ardson's company,  and  some  in  Capt.  John  Nixon's. 

In  one  of  the  expeditions  of  this  war  the  town  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  Capt.  Dakin  and  several  others  of 
its  citizens,  who  were  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Half- 
Way  Brook,  near  Fort  Edward,  July  20,  1758.  At 
the  time  of  this  event  Capt.  Dakin  and  his  company 
were  connected  with  the  expedition  of  General  Am- 
herst againft  Crown  Point.  The  following  brief  ac- 
count of  the  attendant  circumstances  are  stated  in  a 
diary  kept  by  Lieut.  Samuel  Thomson,  of  AVoburn  : 

"July  20,  Thursday  in  the  morning,  10  men  in  a 
scout  waylaid  by  the  Indians  and  shot  at  and  lanned 
the  fort  and  a  number  of  our  men  went  out  to  assist 


them,  and  the  enemy  followed  our  men  down  to  our 
P'ort,  and  in  their  retreat  Capt.  Jones  and  Lieut. 
Godfrey  were  killed,  and  Capt.  Lawrence  and  Capt. 
Dakin  and  Lieut.  Curtis  and  Ens"  Davis,  and  two  or 
three  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  to  the 
number  of  14  men,  who  were  brought  into  the  Fort, 
all  scalped  but  Ens"  Davis,  who  was  killed  within  30 
or  40  rods  from  the  Fort :  and  there  was  one  grave 
dug,  and  all  of  them  were  buried  together,  the  officers 
by  themselves  at  one  end,  and  the  rest  at  the  other 
end  of  the  grave  ;  and  Mr.  Morrill  made  a  prayer  at 
the  grave,  and  it  was  a  solemn  funeral;  and  Nath' 
Eaton  died  in  the  Fort  and  wad  buried  ;  and  we  kept 
a  very  strong  guard  that  night  of  100  men.  Haggit 
[and]  W"  Coggin  wounded." 
Then  follows  a  list  of  the  killed,  beginning  : 

*' Capt.  Ebeiiezor  .701103  of  Williuingtoa 
Ciiiit.  Daltin  of  Sudbury 

'  Lioul.  Sumuell  Curtico  of  Ditto 

Private  Gruut  of  do  " 

Samuel  Dakin  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Dakin, 
whose  father,  Thomas,  settled  in  Concord  prior  to 
1()50.  In  1722  he  married  Mercy  Minott,  daughter 
of  Col.  Minott,  who  built  the  first  framed  house  in 
Concord.  The  farm  of  Capt.  Dakin  was  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Sudbury,  on  the  road  running  northerly 
to  Concord,  his  house  being  very  near  the  town  boun- 
dary. As  early  as  1745  he  was  appointed  ensign  of 
the  second  company  of  foot  in  Sudbury,  of  which 
Josiah  Richardson  was  captain  and  Joseph  Buck- 
minster  was  colonel.  Sept.  10,  1755,  he  received  the 
commisbion  of  captain  in  CjI.  Josiah  Brown's  regi- 
ment. 

Capt.  Dakin  was  a  devout  Christian.  Just  before 
going  on  this  last  expedition,  he  renewed  a  solemn 
covenant  with  God  which  he  had  made  some  years 
previous.    This  covenant  is  still  extant. 

Among  other  services  rendered  by  the  town  was 
the  maintenance  of  what  were  termed  French  Neu- 
trals, the  people  whom  Longfellow  has  described  in 
his  poem  "  Evangeline." 

One  thousand  of  these  French  Neutrals  arrived  in 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Province,  and  were  supported 
at  public  expense.  Different  towns,  among  which 
was  Sudbury,  had  their  quota  to~c;ire  for.  Repeatedly 
is  there  a  record  of  supplies  furnished  them  by  the 
town.  The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  some 
of  these  : 

"  An  nccount  of  what  liatb  been  expended  by  s''  Town  of  Sudbury  on 
Sundry  Froncb  PerHons  Rent  from  Nova  Scotia  to  this  proviuco  and  by 
B'>  govornnienl  fo  town  of  Sudbury. 

'■The  aubsistiiig  of  Eiglituon  peraoua  ton  days— six  persons  tbroe 
weeks,  and  four  persons  twenty-three  weeks,  the  whole  anionuting  to 
one  hmulred  and  twenty-seven  weeks  for  one  poreou  charged  at  four 
sbUlings  week  for  each  porsoD  X'iG  —  8^.  ^ 

Bphraini  Curtis  ,  Ebenuzcr  Kuby 

Josiali  nrowii  Josiah  Hayncs 

John  Nuycs  Samuel  Daklii 

Elijah  .Smith.  Selectmen. 
"  Some  of  them  being  sick  a  great  many  comers  and  goers  to  visit  tbuni 
made  the  expense  the  greater  even  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  a  time  for  a 
week  together." 
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The  Wobk-House. — In  1753,  a  movement  was 
made  to  tstablisb  a  work-house  in  Sudbury.  At  the 
above-named  date  a  vote  was  taken,  when  "  it  passed 
very  fully  in  the  affirmative,  that  it  [the  town]  would 
provide  a  Work  House  in  sd  town,  that  Idle  &  Dis- 
orderly People  may  be  properly  Employed." 

As  evidence  of  further  modes  of  discipline  em- 
ployed in  this  period,  we  find  that,  in  1760,  the  town 
allowed  payment  to  Col.  Noyes  for  making  stocks, 
and  also  for  four  staves  for  the  tithingmen.  In  the 
warrant  for  a  town-meeting  in  1757,  is  the  following 
article  :  "  To  see  what  the  town  will  do  with  regard 
to  Dido,  a  Negro  woman  who  is  now  upon  charge  in 
this  town."  With  regajrd  to  this  Dido  the  town  or- 
dered the  selectmen  "  to  make  strict  inquiries  who 
brought  Dido  into  town." 

Another  institution  introduced  into  the  town  in 
this  period  was  the  pest-house.  Tradition  points  to 
several  localities,  which  at  that  time  were  within  the 
town  limits,  where  pest-houses  were  situated.  The 
site  of  one  of  these  is  atNobscot  Hill.  On.  the  east- 
ern side  of  ibe  hill,  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Hubbard 
Brown,  and  a  short  distance  from  a  small  pond,  are  the 
graves  of  the  small-pox  victims.  They  are  clustered 
together  btneath  a  small  growth  of  pines  that  are 
now  scattered  over  that  briar-grown  ^pot;  and  the 
wind,  as  it  sweeps  through  the  branches  of  this  little 
pine  grove,  and  the  occasional  note  of  the  wildwood 
bird,  alone  break  the  stillness  and  disturb  the  loneli- 
ness of  that  f  jrest  burial-place. 

In  1760,  Rev.  William  Cook  died,  and  Nov.  4,  17G1, 
Rev.  Josiah  Bridge  was  ordained  his  successor.  On 
March  9,  1772,  Rev.  Israel  Loring  passed  away,  and 
Nov.  11,  1772,  Rev.  Jacob  Bigelow  was  ordained  for 
the  pastorate. 

Sketch  of  Mr.  Loring.— The  service  of  Mr. 
Loring  in  the  church  at  Sudbury  was  long  and  fruit- 
ful. He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  It  waa  said  of  hiin 
that  "  as  he  earnestly  desired  and  prayed  that  he 
might  be  serviceable  as  long  as  he  should  live,  so  it 
pleased  God  to  vouchsafe  his  request,  for  he  continued 
to  preach  'till  the  laat  Sabbath  but  one  before  his 
death,  and  the  next  day  prayed  in  the  town-meeting, 
which  was  on  the  2'"*  day  of  tlie  month.  The  night 
following  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the  9*  of  March, 
1772,  he  expired."  Mr.  Loring  had  pious  parentage. 
His  father,  Mr.  John  Loring,  Qf  Hull,  came  from 
England,  December  22,  1634.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that,  like  Obadiah,  "he  feared  the  Lord  greatly." 
His  mother  waa  also  religious,  and  "  prayed  with  her 
family  in  her  husband's  absence."  Mr.  Loring  was 
born  at  Hull,  Ma-s.,  April  6,  1082.  It  is  supposed  he 
wa;*  converted  in  hi.'i  youth.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1701.  He  began  to  preach  at  Scituate, 
Lower  Pariah,  August  1,  1703,  and  preached  first  at 
Sudbury  July  29,  1705.  On  the  fidelity  of  Mr. 
Loring's  ministry  we  need  offer  no  comments  :  his 
works  are  his  meaiorials.  At  the  time  of  his  installa- 


tion atSudbury  the  church  nuinbered  one  hundred  and 
twenty, — forty-one  males  and  seventy-nine  females. 
During  his  ministry  four  hundred  and  fifty  were 
added  to  it;  of  these,  forty-two  males  and  seventy-two 
females  were  added  before  the  division  of  the  church, 
and,  after  the  division,  there  were  added  to  the  West 
Church  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  males  and  two 
hundred  and  seven  females.  The  whole  number  of 
children  baptized  by  Mr.  Loring  in  Sudbury  wa.s 
fourteen  hundred. 

For  a  time  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  West 
Side  was  divided  into  the  North  and  South  Wards. 
In  1765,  Richard  Heard  offered  to  collect  the  taxes  on 
the  East  Side  the  river  for  three  pence  per  pound  if 
they  would  appoint  him  collector  and  constable  ;  and 
Aaron  Haynes  offered  to  collect  them  for  the  North 
Ward,  West  Side,  and  Jedediah  Parmenter  for  the 
South  Ward  at  the  same  rates. 

In  1765,  the  town  "  voted  to  build  a  new  stone 
pound  between  Lieut.  Augustus  Moors'  dwelling- 
house  at  the  gravel  pit,  on  Col.  Noyes'  laud  which  he 
promised  to  give  the  town  to  set  a  pound  on  by 
Dead."  The  pound  was  to  be  "  30  feet  square  from 
Endside  to  Endside,  6  ft.  high  with  pieces  of  timber 
locked  together  round  the  top  8  inches  square,  for 
six  pounds  and  the  old  poun'd." 

In  1771,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  powder-house  in 
which  to  keep  the  town's  stock  of  ammunition.  It 
granted  for  this  object  "  7  pounds  9  shillings  and  4 
pence,  and  agreed  with  Col.  John  Noyes  to  build  it, 
and  place  it  near  or  on  W™  Baldwin's  land  near 
Major  Curtis'."  Another  record  of  the  same  year 
states  that  "  the  town  voted  to  erect  the  powder-house 
on  the  training  field  near  Mr.  Elisha  Wheelers."  In 
1773,  it  "  voted  to  remove  the  powder-house  to  some 
suitable  place  on  or  near  the  gravel  pit  hill,  and 
chose  a  committee  to  remove  the  same,  if  the  com- 
mittee should  think  the  house  will  be  suflicient  for 
the  use  it  was  built  for,  and  rough  cast  and  underpin 
said  building." 

Revolutionary  Wae. — The  period  from  J  775  to 
1800,  in  this  country,  may  truly  be  termed  the  iieriod 
of  the  Revolution.  It  witnessed  the  commencement 
and  close  of  armed  opposition  to  the  Britsh  Crown, 
and  the  establishment  in  America  of  a  new  nation- 
ality. In  the  work  of  overthrowing  the  old  and  es- 
tablishing a  new  government,  the  several  provincial 
towns  had  a  common  concern;  each  supplied  its 
quota  and  each  stood  ready  to  respond  to  the 
country's  call.  Sudbury,  on  account  of  its  situation 
and  size,  bore  a.  prominent  part.  It  was  the  most 
populous  town  in  Middlesex  County  ;  its  territory  was 
extensive,  and  for  a  time  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seat  of  war ;  for  these  reasons  much  was  expected  of 
it,  and  its  patriotism  was  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  town  was  usually  present,  by  delegates,  in  re- 
sponse to  all  calls,  and  her  vote  was  stanch  for  the 
Continental  cause.  In  1770,  the  peop'e  manifested 
their    hearty    appreciation    of   the  agreement  of 
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merchants  in  Boston  "  to  stop  the  importation  of 
British  g:/0cls,  and  engaged  for  theniaelvea  and  all 
within  their  influence,  to  countenance  and  encourage 
the  same."  At  an  early  day  they  chose  a  committee 
to  prepare  and  present  instructions  to  Peter  Noyes, 
ReprcsentaLive  to  the  General  Court,  in  regard  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  set  forth  their  opinions  very 
strongly  concerning  that  petty  piece  of  tyranny. 
Record  after  record  appears  on  the  town-hook,  of 
resolutions  and  acts  that  show  how  positive  the  people 
were  in  their  patriotism,  and  how  pronounced  they 
were  in  declaring  it.  These  are  of  such  a  character 
that  to  give  a  few  of  Lhem  will  suffice. 

"  177n.  The  Tow'n  boinn;  met  the  coinmitteo  appointed  by  tbe  towu 
to  tiiko  into  consiileratioii  tlje  arfaif  relating  to  tbo  Toaeeut  here  by  tlio 
East  India  Company,  repoi'tcd  aa  follo\vs,  vi?,.  ; 

'*  Taking  into  Gonfiitleratiou  tlio  bite  Conilnct  of  administration,  to- 
getlier  witb  an  act  of  Parliament  enabling  tbe  East  India  Company  to 
expo  t  their  Teas  vinto  America  Free  of  all  Duties  and  Customs,  Rogn- 
latious  and  penalties  in  America  as  are  pr  ividiid  by  the  Revenue  Act  ; 
we  arejuHtly  alarmed  at  ttiis  Detestable  Craft  and  Policy  of  tlie  Min- 
istry to  deprive  us  of  onr  American  Liberties  Trausmitted  to  ns  by  our 
Worthy  Ancestors,  at  no  less  e.xpense  than  that  of  their  Ulood  and 
Treasure.  That  price  our  Renowned  Forefathers  freely  paid,  that  they 
might  tranimit  Lhoso Glorious  Liberties,  as  a  free,  full,  and  fair  inher- 
itance to  Posterity,  wliich  liberties  thronglt  tlie  Indiilgeut  Smiles  of 
Heaven,  we  have  possessed  in  peace  and  (inietness,  till  within  a  few 
years  Past  (Excepting  in  tlie  reign  of  tiie  Detestable  Stewarts)  but  now 
Behold  !  the  i)leasing scene  is  changed,  tlie  Dritish  ministry,  assisted  by 
the  Inveterate  Enen)ie8  to  Amei'ican  Liberty  on  this  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Allantick,  Combining  together  to  Rob  UB  of  our  dear 
bought  freedom,  have  Brought  us  to  this  sad  DilemnuL,  either  to  re- 
solve like  men  in  defense  of  our  just  Rights  and  Liberties,  or  sink  under 
the  weight  of  their  Arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  measures  into  a 
State  of  abject  Sln\-ory.  Therefore  ns  Freeborn  Americans  Intitled  to  all 
ll]e  inuuutiities.  Liberties  and  Privileges  of  Erucborn 'Englishmen,  we 
look  upon  ourselves  under  the  Strongest  Obligations  to  use  our  utmost 
Exertions  in  defense  of  our  just  Rights  in  every  constitutional  method 
within  our  power.  Even  though  the  Costof  the  Defense  should  equal  that 
of  the  purchase.    Therefore  resolved 

"  1"'  That  as  we  are  entitled  to  all  tbe  Privileges  of  British  Subjects, 
wo  have  an  undunhted  and  exclusive  Right  to  Grant  our  own  monies 
for  tho  support  of  Government  and  that  no  Power  on  Earth  has  a  riglit 
to  Tax  or  make  Laws  binding  us,  without  our  consent. 

"idly  Tha.t  tho  British  Pai liament  laying  a  Duty  on  Tea  Payable  in 
America,  for  the  Express  pur[iose  of  Raising  a  llevenue,  is  in  onr 
opinion  an  unjust  Taxation,  and  that  the  specious  method  of  permitting 
IlioEast  India  Company  to  export  their  Teas  into  the  Colonies,  has  a 
direct  teniiency  to  rivet  the  Cliain  of  Slavery  upon  us. 

"3dly.  That  we  will  lend  all  the  aid  and  assistance  in  our  Power  in 
e\'ery  Rational  Metliod,  to  hinder  the  Importations  of  Teos,  so  long  as 
it  is  subject  to  a  duty;  and  that  this  Town  are  well  pleased  with  and 
highly  ajiprove  of  that  Resolution  in  particular  entered  into  by  the 
Town  of  LJostoii,  vix.  :  tliat  they  will  not  snflor  any  Tea  to  bo  imiiortod 
inio  that  Town  while  subject  to  an  unrighteous  Duty  ;  and  it  is  the 
desire  and  o.xpectation  of  tliis  Town  tliat  said  re-iolnlion  be  not  relaxed 
in  any  Degree  ;  which  if  it  should  it  would  much  lessen  that  confidence 
(which  we  hoiie  wo  may  justly  say)  wo  have  reason  to  place  in  that  re- 
spectable mctinpolis. 

"4U,ij  That  the  Persons  appointed  by  tho  East  India  Company  to  re- 
ceive and  vend  their  Teas  (by  their  obstinate  refusal  to  resign  tlieir 
odious  C(nninission)  have  sliou'u  a  ready  disposition  to  bocoine  the  Tools 
of  our  Knemies,  to  oppress  and  onsbive  their  Native  Country,  and  have 
manifested  such  stupidity  and  wickedness  to  prefer  private  Interest  to 
the  good  of  their  fjouiitry,  and  therefore  can  expect  no  favor  or  respect 
from  us  ;  hut  ^ve  leave  them  to  accumulate  a  load  of  Infamy,  propor- 
tionate to  their  vileiu'ss. 

"6  That  whoever  shall  sell,  buy,  or  otherwise  use  Tea,  while  subject 
to  and  poisoned  witli  a  duty,  shall  be  deemed  by  us  Enemies  to  their 
Country's  welfare  ;  and  shall  be  treated  by  iig  as  such.  Tho  Town  by 
their  Vote  Ordered  Mio  foregoing  resolves  to  bo  recorded  in  the  Town 
Book,  and  a  Copy  of  tho  same  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Commlltoo  of  Cor- 


respondence at  Iloal.oii,  with  our  sincoro  thanks  to  that  Rcspoclablo 
Town,  for  their  nianly  Opposition  to  every  minlstirial  meiisine  to  en- 
slave America. 

"Thomas  Plynipton,  Ezeklel  Howe,  .John  Maynaid  ] 
"fianipaon  Belcher,  Pliineluvs  Olezen,  Joaiali  Langdon  J 

MUUari/  Preparations. — November  14,  1774,  "it  was 
voted,  that  the  town  recommend  to  the  several  com- 
panies of  militia  to  meet  for  the  choice  of  officers  for 
their  respective  companies,  as  recommended  by  the 
Provincial  Congress.  Also  voted,  that  a  company  of 
militia  on  the  East  side,  meet  on  Thursday  next  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  the  East  meeting  house  in  Sudbury, 
to  choose  their  officers;  and  that  the  companies  on 
the  West  side  to  meet  at  the  West  meeting  house  at 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose." 

Beiides  lojking  after  the  militia,  the  town  took 
measures  to  form  companies  of  minnte-men.  These, 
as  the  name  implies,  were  to  hold  themselves  in  read- 
iness to  act  at  a  minute's  warning.  The  officers  re- 
ceived no  commissions,  but  held  their  positions  by 
vote  of  the  men.  Two  such  companies  were  formed, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  There  was  also  a  troop 
of  horse  composed  of  men  from  both  precincts.  Be- 
sides these  companies  of  able-bodied  men,  there  was 
an  alarm  company  composed  of  men  exempt  from 
military  service.  The  names  of  the  companies 
were, — 

North  Jlilifia  Co.,  "West  Side,  Capt.  Aaron  Tlaynes,  nn  men. 
East  Militia  Co.,  East  Side,  Capt.  .Toseph  Smith,  75  men. 
South  Militia  Co.  (Laoliam  District),  both  sides,  Capt.  Moses  Stone,  92 
men.  ' 
Troop  of  Horse,  both  sides,  Capt.  Isaac  Loker,  21  men. 
Minute  Co.,  West  Side,  Capt.  .7ohn  Nixon,  58  men.  ■ 
Minute  Co.,  East  Side,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Cudworth,  40  men. 

These  make,  besides  the  alarm  list  of  Jabez  Puffer, 
six  companies — 348  men — in  proces.^  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  struggle. 

In  1776,  the  town  "  voted  to  pay  each  of  the  minute- 
men  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  training  one  half 
day  in  a  week,  4  hours  to  be  esteemed  a  half  day, 
after  they  were  enlisted  and  until  called  into  actual 
service  or  dismi.ssed  ;  and  the  Captains  3  shillings 
and  Lieutenants  2  shillings  and  six  pence  and  the  en- 
sign 2  shilling.?." 

The  muster-rolls  are  preserved  and  represent  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  populatiipn.  The  number  in 
actual  service  at  the  Concord  and  Lexington  fight, 
three  hundred  and  two.  The  following  report  shows 
to  what  extent  these  companies  were  equipped  : 

"  Sudbury,  March  y  27">  1775  : 

"Tho  return  of  the  Sovorall  Companys  of  Militia  and  Minute  in  S'' 
Town  viz. 

•'  Capt.  Moses  Stone's  Company— 92  men  of  them,  18  no  guns,  at 
Least  one  third  part  j '  forelocks  unfit  for  Sarvis  others  wais  un  a  quipt. 

"Capt.  Aaron  Hayns  Company— 00  men  weel  provided  Willi  Anns 
the  moat  of  them  provided  with  Bayonets  or  hatciiets  a  boutc  one  quar- 
ter Part  u  itll  Call  ige  Boxes. 

"  Capt.  Joseph  Sniith's  Company  consisting  of  7o  aide 

Bodied  men  forty  well  a  quipt  twenty  I'romis  to  find  and  a  qui|i  them- 
selves Emedetly  fifteen  no  guns  and  oHior  wais  un  a  qiiitit. 

"The  Troop  Oiipt.  Isaac  Locer  (Loker)— HI  Besides  wliat  are  on  the 
niiiiit  Kole  well  a  quipt. 

"  Returned  by  Ezekiol  How.    Left"  Con'  "    (Stearns  Collection.) 
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It  is  not  strange  that,  at  the  time  this  report  was 
"given,  the  troops  had  not  been  fully  equipped.  It 
was  not  easy  to  provide  for  so  many  at  once,  but  the 
following  record  may  indicate  that  the  town  had  been 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  deficiency  since  thepreced- 
iag  fall,  October  3,  1774: 

To  Capt.  Eiekiel  How  for  20  guns  and  Bayonets  .  ...*...  27—0—2 
600  poQDds  Lead  8— 10— 0 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  19th  the  Sudbury 
people  were  astir.  The  news  of  the  march  of  the 
British  proclaimed  by  Paul  Revere  came  by  a  messen- 
ger from  Concord  to  Thomas  Plympton,  Esq.,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  half  hour  after,  and  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bell  rang  and  a  mus- 
ket was  discharged  as  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  re- 
port for  duty.  The  West  Side  companies  arrived  at 
the  North  Bridge  about  the  time  that  the  firing  com- 
menced there,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreat- 
ing British.  In  the  memorable  fight  that  followed 
the  town  lost  two  men,  viz.:  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes 
and  Asahel  Bead.  The  former  was  eighty  years  old 
and  was  killed  at  Lexington  by  a  musket  bullet.  His 
remains  are  buried  in  the  "  Old  Burying-Ground  "  at 
the  centre.  Asahel  Read  was  son  of  Isaac  Read  and 
a  member  of  Nixon's  minute  company. 

It  is  said  that  he  exposed  himself  rashly  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  although  warned  to  exercise  more 
caution,  persisted  in  his  venturesome  conduct  until 
he  fell. 

Sudbury  was  represented  by  three  companies  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  These  were  commanded  by 
Sudbury  captains  and  made  up  mainly  of  Sudbury 
citizens.  The  town  also  furnished  ihree  regimental 
officers,— Col.  John  Nixon,  Major  Nathaniel  Cudworth 
and  Adj.  Abel  Holden,  Jr.  Capt.  John  Nixon  of  the 
minute-men  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
was  authorized,  April  27th,  to  receive  nine  sets  of 
beating  papers.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Cudworth  was  made 
major  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Jonathan  Brewer,  who 
received  enlistment  papers  April  24th,  and  Abel 
Holden,  Jr.,  was  made  Colonel  Nixon's  adjutant. 

The  three  Sudbury  companies  were  commanded  by 
CapUs.  Thaddeus  Russell,  Aaron  Haynes  and  David 
Moore.  The  companies  of  Russell  and  Haynes  were 
in  Col.  Brewer's  regiment,  and  that  of  Moore  in  Col. 
Nixon'a.  The  total  number  in  these  companies  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  In  the  engagement  of  June 
17tb,  these  men  were  in  a  very  exposed  condition. 
The  regiments  of  Nixon  and  Brewer  were  at  the  left 
of  the  American  line,  in  the  direction  of  the  Mystic 
River.  A  part  of  the  men  had  no  breastwork  what- 
ever to  protect  them.  An  effort  was  made  to  form  a 
slight  breastwork  of  the  newly-mown  hay  about  there, 
but  the  British  advanced  and  they  were  forced  to 
desist.  In  their  exposed  position  they  held  their 
ground,  and  fought  till  the  order  came  for  them  to  re- 
treat.   The  ammunition  of  the  men  in  the  redoubt 


had  failed  and  it  was  useless  to  protect  the  flank. 
Both  the  colonels,  Nixon  and  Brewer,  were  wounded 
and  the  regiment  of  the  former  was  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  the  field.  In  Capt.  Haynes' company,  two  men 
were  killed,  viz.:  Corning  Fairbanks,  of  Framingham, 
and  Joshua  Haynes,  of  Sudbury.  In  Capt.  Russell's 
company,  Leblaus  Jenness,  of  Deerfield,  was  slain. 

As  the  war  progressed  Sudbury  soldiers  were  still 
in  the  service.  Capt.  Asahel  Wheeler  commanded  a 
company  in  the  Ticonderoga  campaign,  and  Capts. 
Abel  Holden,  Caleb  Clapp  and  Aaron  Haynes  had 
command  of  Sudbury  soldiers  elsewhere.  In  1778, 
several  companies  were  still  in  the  field.  Four  of 
these  had  327  men,  and  were  commanded  as 
follows:  West  Side  men,  Capt.  Jonathan  Rice  and 
Capt.  Asahel  Wheeler ;  East  Side  men,  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Maynard  and  Capt.  Isaac  Cutting. 

Government  Storehouses. — Besides  other  responsi- 
bilities, the  town  had  charge  of  some  governor.ent 
storehouses  containing  munitions  of  war,  which  the 
Sudbury  teamsters,  from  time  to  time,  conveyed  to  the 
front.  Various  receipts  are  still  preserved  which 
were  received  by  these  teamsters.  These  buildings 
were  situated  on  the  northerly  part  of  Sand  Hill,  east 
of  the  county  road.  Several  squads  of  soldiers  were 
employed  to  guard  them,  and  at  one  time  Captain 
Isaac  Wood  was  commander  of  the  guard.  In  1777, 
the  following  soldiers  did  guard  duty  :  "  Corporal 
Robert  Eames,  Silas  Goodenow  Jr,  Philemon  Brown, 
Elisha  Harrington,  Jon"  Clark."  A  guard  of  the 
same  number  was  there  in  1778  and  79,  but  all  the 
men  were  not  the  same.  The  field  in  or  near  which 
these  buildings  stood  was  used  as  a  training- field  in 
former  years,  and  at  one  time  a  militia  muster  was 
held  there.  But  now  all  trace  even  of  the  site  has 
become  obliterated,  and  for  years  it  has  been  a  quiet 
feeding  place  for  cattle,  and  all  is  as  peaceful  there  as 
if  the  slow  pacing  of  the  old  Continental  guard  had 
never  been  heard  at  Sand  Hill.  The  town  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  2160,  with  about  500  ratable  pools ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that,  during  the  war,  from  400  to  500  men 
had  some  service  either  in  camp  or  field.  Of  these 
soldiers,  one  was  brigadier-general,  three  were  col- 
onels, two  were  majors,  two  were  adjutants,  two  were 
surgeons,  twenty-four  were  captains  and  twenty- 
nine  were  lieutenants.  That  the  soldiers  were  in 
places  of  peril  is  indicated  by  the  following  records  of 
casualties: 

Casualties  to  suddury  solbikrs. 

JTiZ/ed,— Deacon  Joaiali  Haynea,  Aged  80,  April  lO*  1776  :  A8.iliel 
Bead  April  19'i>  177S  ;  Jiisliua  Hnynes  Jr,  of  Capt  Aaron  Hayne'e  Com- 
pany, June  1775,  at  Bunlicr  Hill  ;  SerKeant  Thadeue  Moore,  1777,  ut 
Saratoga:  Boiijaniiu  Wliitney, — By  accident — 

Wounded. — Gen.  Jolin  Nixon  and  Natlian  Slaynard,  at  Bunker  Hill; 
Lieut.  Josliua  Clapp,  at  Saratoga;  Cornelius  Wood,  Nalium  Huynos 
Captain  David  Moore,  Joshua  Haynes  ;  Benjamin  Barry,  lost  an  arm  in 
CaniuJa  Expedition,  1776. 

Died  of  Siclaitsi. — Sergeant  Mnjor  Jesse  Moore  ;  Sergeant  Samuel  May- 
nard, of  the  small  pox  at  Quebeuk  with  Arnold,  1770  ;  Sergeant  Hope- 
still  Brown,  Sergeant  Elijah  Willis. 

At  Ticoiideroya. — Ensign  Timothy  Underwood,  Oliver  Sandci-son, 
Daniel  Underwood,  James  Puffer,  Phiuehas  Gleasun,  Stephen  Pufler,  of 
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t'n|il  Dniiifl  Uowdor'B  Co.,  Col  Webb's  Ecg'  died  Oct  3*  ;  Solomon  Kico, 
Tiiiiulli}'  itico,  Josinh  Cnttor. 

Tiilirn  /"lisorifi  iiiiif  Nrvcr  Ileayd  of. — TlindeiiB  HiirrlngtoD,  Thomas 
Dull iinpic,  Thoinna  Rlooi-e,  Pniiii'I  IliiyDoa. 

JLoil  Viivnleoi  'mg. — Isnuc  Moolo,  Slli\B  Goortouow,  Loniiiel  Goodenow, 
Pulotinh  I'aniiunter. 

ret  Kmt  M'Uo  liltl  Willi  Cdiunllics  llie  Niiliire  of  wliich  it  Nnl  Specified.— 
John  lli'owor,  JivnioH  iJcimxmloi',  John  Beniia,  TininLhy  OIoHeniiui. 

In  closing  this  account  of  Sudbury's  military  service 
we  will  give  some  facts  in  the  life  of  General  Nixon. 

iSkcich  of  General  Nixon. — Gen.  John  Nixon,  wa.s  a 
son  of  Christophtr  Nixon,  who  went  to  Framingham 
about  1724,  where  seven  children  were  born,  of  whom 
John  was  the  oldest.  At  an  early  age,  being  but  a 
mere  boy,  he  entered  the  army,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  older  persons  be  left  unlawfully,  but  clemency 
was  shown  him  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  the 
ranks.  His  subsequent  career  proved  him  to  be  a 
true  soldier. 

In  1745,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  he  was 
in  the  Pepperell  Expedition  to  Louisburg,  and  lieu- 
tenant in  Captain  Newell's  company  at  Crown  Point 
in  1755.  Later  in  the  war  he  served  as  captain.  At 
one  time,  when  operating  against  the  French  forces, 
he  was  led  into  an  ambuscade  and  only  forced  his 
■way  out  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  men.  As  before 
noticed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
he  served  as  captain  of  a  company  of  minute-men. 
April  24,  1775,  he  received  the  commission  of  colonel. 
He  fought  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  He  went  with  the  army  under  Washington  to 
New  York,  and  was  promoted,  August  9th,  to  briga- 
dier-general. His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade  was  on  recommendation  of  Washington, 
who  stated  to  Congress  that  Nixon's  military  talents 
and  bravery  entitled  him  to  promotion.  In  his  new 
position  he  had,  for  a  lime,  command  of  two  regi- 
ments and  a  force  of  artillery  at  Governor's  Island, 
New  York  Harbor.  August  27th  he  left  there,  and 
subsequently  operated  with  the  army  in  the  northern 
campaign  in  New  York  State  against  Burgoyne. 
When  it  was  decided  to  advance  against  the  latter. 
General  Gates  ordered  Nixon  and  two  other  com- 
manders to  make  the  attack.  A  cannon-ball  passed 
80  near  his  head  that  the  sight  and  hearing  on  one  side 
were  impaired.  After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
General  Nixon  and  some  others  were  detailed  to 
escort  the  prisoners  to  Cambridge.  About  that  time 
he  had  a  furlough  of  several  months,  in  which  time 
he  married  his  second  wife.  General  Nixon  was  on 
the  court-martial — with  Generals  Clinton,  Wayne  and 
Muhlenburg,  and  of  which  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln 
was  president — for  the  trial  of  General  Schuyler  for 
the  neglect  of  duty  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  by  which 
Ticonderoga  was  surrendered.  The  trial  was  at  the 
request  of  General  Schuyler,  and  by  it  he  was  fully 
acquitted  with  the  highest  honors.  In  1777,  General 
Nixon's  brigade  had  headquarters  for  a  time  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  time  in  1777,  at  Albany.  On  Sept. 
12,  1780,  he  closed  his  military  career  by  resigning  his 
commission  as  general,  and  retired  to  private  life. 


In  considering  the  military  service  of  the  town  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  we  have  only  coii.'iidered  a 
part  of  her  history.  During  that  time  important  civ- 
il transactions  were  taking  place  also.  There  were  de- 
privations to  be  endured  by  those  at  home ;  the  coun- 
try was  burdened  with  debt,  the  currency  was  in  a 
very  uncei  tnin  state,  and,  because  of  its  depreciated 
condition,  theie  was  more  or  less  confusion  in  com- 
mercial afl'airs.  There  was  as  much  need  of  sagacity 
on  the  part  of  the  civilian  in  council,  as  of  military 
men  in  the  field,  to  direct  the  afl'uirs  of  Slate  and 
town.  The  town-meetings  of  thobe  days  were  very 
important  occasions,  and,  unless  the  people  met  emer- 
gencies there  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  the 
fightingelementin  the  field  could  accomplibh  butlitlle. 
In  thisrespectthepeopleofSudbury  were  not  deficient. 
We  have  heard  of  no  instance  where  a  Tory  spirit 
Was  manifest  nor  where  a  patriotic  purpose  was  want- 
ing. During  the  war  a  large  share  of  the  town  war- 
rants set  forth  the  needs  of  the  county  or  town  which 
were  caused  by  the  war;  and  the  town-meeting  that 
followed  was  about  sure  to  result  in  a  gentrous  re- 
sponse to  the  demand. 

Another  man  who  was  prominent  in  military  mat- 
ters was  Col.  Ezekiel  Howe.  He  belonged  to  the  old 
Howe  family  in  Sudbury,  and  was  a  former  proprie- 
tor of  the  Red  Horse  Q'avern. 

In  1780  the  town  was  divided.  The  part  set  off 
was  called  East  Sudbury,  since  Waylaud. 

In  1792  the  town  voted  to  sell  the  training-field  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Committee 
formerly  employed  to  sell  the  Work  house"  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  to  the  work.  The  same  year 
measures  were  taken  for  the  prevention  of  the  small- 
pox. The  article  concerning  it  in  the  warrant  was 
"To  see  if  the  town  would  admit  the  Small-Pox  into 
sd  town  by  Inoculation."  "  It  passed  in  the  nega- 
tive." The  following  year  the  selectmen  were  in- 
structed "  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  tl)e  small-pox,  and  to  prosecute  the  persons  who 
transgressed  the  laws  respecting  the  disease."  In- 
structions were  also  given  "  to  make  diligent  search 
to  see  if  there  were  any  persons  who  had  been  in- 
oculated for  small-pox  contrary  to  law." 

On  Oct.  5,  1795,  the  town  again  voted  "  to  build  a 
new  Meeting-House,  that  it  should  be  erected  on  the 
common  land  near  to  the  present  meeting-house,  and 
that  the  south  and  west  cells  of  sd  house  should 
occupy  the  ground  on  which  the  south  and  west  cells 
of  the  present  meeting-house  now  stand  upon,  and 
that  ihe  enlargement  of  the  meeting-house  should  ex- 
tend North  and  East.  Voted  to  accept  a  plan  drawa 
by  Capt.  Thomson  which  plan  is  60  feet  by  52  with  a 
porch  at  one  end  with  a  steeple  or  spear  on  the  top  of 
sd  porch.  Voted  that  the  Commitee  for  building  the 
house  should  consist  of  nine  persons,  and  that  they 
should  receive  nothing  for  their  services."  In  179G 
it  was  voted  that  a  bell  should  be  purchased  for  the 
meeting-house.    October,  1798,  the  building  com- 
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mittee  presented  to  the  town  the  summary  of  receipts 
an  J  expenditures  which  was  six  thousand  twenty-five 
dollars  and  ninetj--three  cents. 

In  1S12  the  number  of  soldiers  reported  to  be  in 
readiness  was  eighteen.  "  Voted  to  give  them  $1.25 
per  day  while  in  service  and  doing  actual  duty."  The 
following  persons  from  Sudbury  were  in  service  a 
short  time  during  the  war:  Aaron  Hunt,  Jonas 
Tower,  James  B.  Puffer,  Josiah  Puffer,  John  Carr, 
Cyrus  Willis,  George  Barker,  Leonard  Button,  Otis 
Puffer,  Jesse  Puffer,  John  Sawyer.  Warren  Moor  was 
in  the  naval  service  on  a  privateer,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  spent  some  time  in  Dartmoor  Prison. 

In  1814,  the  town  settled  a  new  pastor,  He  v.  Jacob 
Bigelow  having  become  infirm.  In  1810  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Hillard  had  been  invited  to  preach  as  a  candi- 
date, and  June  1,  1814,  he  became  colleague  pastor 
at  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  five 
hundred  dollars  to  begin  with. 

Sept.  26,  1815,  Mr.  Hillard  was  dismissed.  The 
■  next  year  Rev.  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate. Sept.  12,  1816,  Rev.  Jacob  Bigelow  died.  In 
1823  a  Methodist  class  was  formed,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A 
meeting-house  was  soon  erected  which  was  dedicated 
in  1836. 

March  5,  1832,  the  town  voted  to  buy  a  town-farm. 
In  1815,  it  voted  to  build  a  town-house. 

In  1839,  a  new  religious  society  was  formed  called 
the  Sudbury  Evangelical  Union  Society.  The  same 
year  it  voted  to  build  a  meeting  house  which  was 
completed  and  dedicated  Jan.  1,  1840. 

May  11,  1839,  Rev.  Eufus  Hurlbut  died. 

March  2,  1841,  Rev.  Josiah  Ballard  was  installed 
his  successor. 

Jan.  5,  1845,  Rev.  Linus  Shaw  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  old  parish,  which  position  he  retained  til! 
Ilia  death,  Jan.  5,  1866.  Since  his  death  the  follow- 
ing ministers  have  acted  as  pastors  for  the  First 
Parish:  Revs.  Bond,  Dawes,  Webber,  Knowles,  Will- 
ard,  Sherman,  E.  J.  Young  and  Oilman.  For  several 
years  the  church  has  had  preaching  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  each  year. 

In  1852  Rev.  Josiah  Ballard  was  dismissed  from  the 
Evangelical  Union  Church  ;  and  the  following  per- 
sons have  been  his  successors  :  Reverends  C.  V.  Spear, 
E.  Dickinson,  W.  Patterson, P.  Thur.-iton,  G.  A.  Oviatt, 
C.  Fitts,  D.  W.  Goodale,  W.  Richardson. 

The  Wadsworth  Monument. — An  important 
event  that  occurred  early  in  the  last  half  of  the  present 
century  was  the  erection  of  the  Wadsworth  Monu- 
ment. February,  1852,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  which,  after 
a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  events  in  connection  with  the 
Wadsworth  fight,  the  petitioners  say  "  that  a  small, 
temporary  monument  was  erected  many  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  President  of  Harvard 
College,  over  the  grave  of  his  father,  Captain  Wads- 
worth, and  his  associates  in  arms.    Said  monument 


being  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
be  rebuilt  in  a  more  durable  form.  Wherefore,  at  a 
legal  town-meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  your  peti- 
tioners were  chosen  for  a  committee  and  instructed  to 
petition  your  Honorable  body  for  aid  in  erecting  a 
suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  said  officers  and 
men." 

Signed,  "  Drury  Fairbank  and  thirteen  others.'' 
Accompanying  this  report  is  the  resolve,  "  That  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  in  all,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  repairing  or  rebuilding,  in  a  substantial 
manner,  the  monument  in  the  town  of  Sudbury, 
erected  by  President  Wadsworth  of  Harvard  College, 
about  the  year  1730,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Samuel 
Wadsworth  and  a  large  number  of  other  officers  and 
soldiers  and  others  in  the  service  of  the  colony,  who 
were  slain  upon  the  spot  marked  by  the  monument, 
...  in  the  defence  of  that  town  against  the  Indians, 
the  said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  connection  with  a 
committee  of  said  town  of  Sudbury." 

Agreeable  to  the  foregoing  resolve,  at  a  legal  town- 
meeting  held  June  14,  1852,  it  was  voted  that  Nahum 
Thompson,  Drury  Fairbank,  Ephraim  Moore,  Enoch 
Kidder  and  J.  R.  Vose  be  a  committee  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  Wadsworth  Monument.  It  was 
then  voted  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money,  sufficient 
to  complete  said  monument  and  finish  about  the  same, 
out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury, 
said  sum  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  His 
Excellency  George  S.  Boutwell,  then  Governorof  this 
Commonwealth,  in  connection  with  the  committee  of 
the  town,  "  procured  a  handsome  monument,  consist- 
ing of  three  large  square  blocks  of  granite,  one  and 
one-half,  two,  and  three  feet  thick,  raised  one  above 
the  other  ;  from  the  upper  one  of  which  rises  a  granite 
shaft,  tapering  towards  the  top  ;  the  whole  being 
twenty-one  and  one-half  feet  in  height.  On  the  front) 
of  the  centre  block  appears  the  following  inscription  : 

*' This  monument  is  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  AIiLssachnaetts 
and  the  town  of  Sudbury,  in  grateful  romembrtinco  of  tlie  services  au<I 
suffeiing  of  the  fuunderu  of  the  State,  and  especially  In  honor  of 

Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth,  of  Kilton  ; 

Capt.  Brookledank,  of  Rowley  ; 

Lieut.  Sharp,  of  Bhookline  ; 

and  twenty  six  others,  men  of  their  command,  who  fell  near  this  spot, 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1076,  wliile  defending  the  frontier  settieraonta 
against  the  allied  Indian  forces  of  Philip  of  Pokanolcet. 

1852," 

(The  date  of  the  fight  as  above  given  is  incorrect, 
the  true  date  being  April  2l8t. ) 

Schools  since  1850. —  Wadaioorlh  Academy. — la 
1856,  measures  were  taken  to  establish  an  academy  at 
South  Sudbury.  A  corporation  was  formed,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  hold  property,  consisting  of  a  build- 
ing, land  and  suitable  fixtures  for  educational  and  re- 
ligious purposes.  The  design  of  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise  was  to  erect  a  building,  the  upper  part  of 
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wliich  coiild  be  uaed  for  a  school,  and  the  lower  part 
lor  social  and  religious  services. 

The  lirat  meeting  was  held  March  11,  1857,  and  the 
Jollowiiig  oiEcers  were  elected:  President,  Dr.  Levi 
Goodenoiigh;  directors,  Roland  Cutler,  Samuel 
Puffer;  treasurer,  Samuel  D.  Hunt.  The  land  was 
purchased  of  Nichols  B.  Hunt,  and  the  building  was 
erected  by  Anhur  Boweii,  of  South  Sudbury.  It  was 
two  stories  high,  had  a  colonnade  in  front  and  faced 
the  west.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Wads- 
worth. 

The  school  flourished  for  some  years,  until  the  de- 
mand for  its  continuance  ceased.  The  school-rooms 
in  it  were  then  used  for  one  of  the  town's  common 
Bchools.  A  few  years  later  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  on  its  site  was  erected  a  Congregational 
chapel  in  1880. 

Important  changes  took  place  during  this  period  in 
counection  with  the  common  schools.  Old  districts 
were  divided,  and  new  ones  were  formed  ;  old  school- 
houses  were  moved  and  new  ones  buiit.  A  laige  share 
of  the  territory  of  the  North v^est  District  was  taken 
from  Sudbury  by  the  incorporation  of  Maynard  ;  but 
in  the  districts  that  remained,  the  schools  and  school- 
houses  remained.  The  Centre  School-house,  that  had 
stood  on  the  common,  was  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion south  of  the  Methodist  meeting-house,  and  after 
its  removal  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  two  schools, — 
a  primary  and  grammar.  In  1868,  the  Lanham 
School-house  was  mcved  from  the  road  corners  by  the 
Coolidge  place  to  its  present  location,  north  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  higliway,  on  land  that  once  be- 
longed to  the  Goodnow  farm.  In  1869,  eight  hundred 
dollars  was  granted  for  repairs  on  the  Southwest 
School-house.  In  1870,  the  town  voted  to  build  a 
new  school-house  in  the  Northeast  District,  to  be  lo- 
cated at  or  near  the  junction  of  Puffer  Lane  and  the 
north  road.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2884.82.  The  same  year  measures  were  taken  lor 
the  removal  of  the  old  Pantry  School-house,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  new  school-house  was  built  in  the 
southerly  portion  of  the  Northeast  District,  and  the 
Panlry  School-house  was  moved  and  became  the  depot 
of  the  Framingham  &  Lowell  Railroad.  The  new 
school-house  was  located  near  the  house  of  Alfred 
Thompson,  and  cost  $3825.23.  About  the  same  time 
the  town  voted  to  build  a  school-house  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  in  a  locality  where,  hitherto,  there 
had  been  none.  It  was  erected  on  the  Boston  and 
Berlin  road,  near  the  house  of  John  Coughlin,  at  a 
cost  of  $2508.77.  The  building  committee  rendered 
their  report  to  the  town  March  4,  1872,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  the  committee  appointed  to  number  the 
school  districts  reported  that  plates  had  been  pro- 
cured, lettered,  and  numbered,  at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  and 
that  commencing  with  tbe  Centre  District,  which  they 
designated  as  number  one,  the  comniittee  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  in  the  Southwest  District,  which 
they  numbered  two.    Thence,  passing  to  the  right  of 


the  centre  of  the  town,  the  remaining  houses  were 
numbered  in  their  regular  oider,  closing  with  the 
new  house  near  the  residence  of  John  Coughlin, 
which  was  numbeied  six.  The  lown  opened  a  new 
school  at  South  Sudbury,  and  March  1,  1875,  "  voted 
to  allow  the  proprietors  of  Wadsworth  Hall  $100  for 
rent  of  said  hall  for  school  purposes." 

In  1881,  a  school-hou.se  was  built  in  the  Wadsworth 
District  by  C.  0.  Parmenter,  at  a  cost  of  $2500.61.  It 
was  placed  on  a  lot  containing  a  half  acre  of  land, 
which  was  purchased  of  Walter  Rogers,  and  situated 
on  the  south  aide  of  the  Sudbury  and  Marlboro'  road, 
aboutmidway  between  the  Massachusetts  Central  and 
Old  Colony  Railroads. 
.  The  Goodnow  Library. — In  1862,  the  town  re- 
ceived the  means  of  establishing  a  public  library 
through  the  generosity  of  John  Goodnow,  of  Boston. 
The  gift  came  in  the  form  of  a  bequest,  which  was  set 
forth  in  his  will  as  follows  : 

"  First :  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  my  native 
Town  of  Sudbury,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  the 
sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  keeping  in  order  a 
Public  Library,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town." 

"Second:  I  also  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the 
said  Town  of  Sudbury,  three  acres  of  land  on  the 
northerly  part  of  the  Sudbury  Tavern  Estate,  adjoin- 
ing the  land  of  Howe  Brown,  beginning  at  the  Meet- 
iug-house  road,  and  running  with  equal  width  with 
Brown's  line  to  the  brook,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
thereon  a  suitable  building  for  a  Library  ;  and  the 
further  sum  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  Dollars  for  the 
erection  of  such  building ;  and  whatever  portion 
of  said  land  shall  not  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
said  Library  building,  the  said  Town  of  Sudbury  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  :o  apply  to  any  other 
Town  purposes,  but  without  any  power  of  alienation." 

"At  a  legal  meeting  held  at  Sudbury,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  April,  1862,  the  Town  voted  to  accept  the 
bequest  contained  in  the  first  and  second  clauses  of 
the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  John  Goodnow,  late 
of  Boston  ;  and  Messrs.  James  Moore,  John  H.  Da- 
kin,  and  George  Parmenter,  Selectmen  of  the  Town, 
were  appointed  and  authorized  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  the  said  bequest."  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  adopt  the  following  resolution  :  "  Resolved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  in  Town  meeting  as- 
sembled, that  we  accept  with  thankfulness  thenoble 
bequests  given  to  the  town  by  the  late  John  Goodnow 
of  Boston  ;  and  ihat,  as  an  evidence  of  our  gratitude, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability,  honestly  and  honorably  to  carry  out  the  be- 
nevolent intentions  of  the  donor." 

July  14th,  the  town  instructed  the  committee  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  library  given  by  John  Good- 
now, according  to  plan  reported  to  them,  the  sum  not 
to  exceed  $2500.  April  4,  1864,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  cost  of  the  building,  including  $32.43  for 
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settin,^  out  shade  trees,  to  be  $2691.35.  The  building 
was  enlarged  several  years  ago  by  sn  addition  on  the 
west;  and  at  present  there  is  little,  if  any,  unoccu- 
pied space.  Four  catalogues  have  been  issued  ;  the 
first,  at  the  opening  of  the  Library,  when  it  contained 
less  than  2300  volumes  ;  the  second  in  1867  ;  the  third 
in  1874,  when  it  contained  nearly  5000  volunaes  ;  and 
the  fourth  in  1887,  when  it  contained  over  9700. 
The  grounds  about  the  library  are  ample,  and  taste- 
fully laid  out,  consisting  of  a  level  lawn  adorned  wirh 
shade  trees.  The  building  is  reached  by  a  circular 
driveway  extending  from  the  county  highway.  In 
the  rear  the  land  extends  to  Hop  Brook. 

John  Goodnow,  ths  donor  of  this  library  fund,  was 
a  son  of  John  and  Persis  Goodnow,  who  lived  at  Lan- 
ham.  He  was  born  at  Sudbury.  Sept.  6,  1791,  aud 
died  in  Boston,  Dec.  24,  1861.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  his  tomb  at  Sudbury  Centre. 

Railroads. — No  railroad  passed  through  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  town  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  period  of  the  present  century.  About  1870 
the  Framingham  &  Lowell  Railroad  was  begun,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1871  the  cars  began  passing  through  the 
town.  A  station  was  built  at  North  and  South  Sud- 
bury and  at  the  centre.  The  one  at  South  Sudbury  was 
built  a  little  northerly  of  the  junction  of  the  Sudbury 
and  Marlboro'  and  Framingham  highways,  and  haa 
since  been  moved. 

July  22,  1870,  it  was  voted  "That  the  Town  Treas- 
urer be  authorized  and  instructed  to  subscribe  for, 
take  and  hold  Capital  Stock  in  the  Framingham  and 
Lowell  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  of  Thirty 
thousand  dollars.  .  .  .  Provided  said  Railroad  shall 
not  be  located  in  any  place  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  last  survey  in  the  Town  of  Sudbury." 

The  road  has  recently  been  leased  to  the  "  Old  Col- 
ony "  Company,  and  is  now  known  as  the  "Northern 
Branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Road."  In  1887  every 
station  of  this  road  withia  the  limits  of  Sudbury  was 
burned.  Recently  new  and  more  commodious  ones 
have  been  built  on  or  near  the  sites  of  the  former  ones. 

Masmchmetti  Cenlral  Railroad — In  October,  1880, 
the  first  rails  were  laid  at  South  Sudbury  on  the  track 
of  the  Mas-sachusetts  Central  Railroad,  beginning  at 
its  junction  v.'ith  the  Framingham  &  Lowell  road. 
During  the  following  winter  the  road  was  continued 
towards  Hudson  on  the  west  and  Boston  on  the  east; 
and  July  22,  1881,  nine  car-loads  of  rails  passed  over 
the  Cenlral  road,  entering  upon  it  at  Waverly  and 
going  to  Hudson.  April  20,  1881,  a  train  of  cars 
passed  over  the  road  from  Boston  to  Hudson  ;  and 
October  Ist,  the  same  year,  regular  trains  began  to 
run.  May  16,  1H83,  the  cars  stopped  running,  and 
commenced  again  Sept.  28,  1885,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad.  Recently 
the  road  was  lea,sed  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
corporation.  The  Junction  Station  is  a  fine  one,  and 
the  town  is  now  provided  with  excellent  railroad 
facilities. 


The  Civil  War. — In  the  Civil  War  Sudbury  was 
fully  abreast  of  the  average  New  England  town  in  its 
promptness  and  zeal.  The  first  war-meeting  was  a 
citizens'  mass-meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
people  did  not  wait  for  the  slow  call  of  a  warrant. 
They  assembled  spontaneously  to  consult  as  to  what 
was  required  of  them,  with  full  confidence  that  in  a 
town-meeting  to  be  subsequently  called  their  acts 
would  be  ratified  and  made  legal.  This  meeting  was 
characterized  by  unanimity  and  enthu3ia.sm.  The 
spirit  of  the  heroes  of  '75,  when  they  were  assembled 
on  .Sudbury  Common,  with  arms  in  their  hands  as 
militia  and  minute-men,  to  start  on  their  march  to 
Concord,  was  evinced  on  this  April  evening  nearly  a 
century  later,  when  the  citizens  of  Sudbury  were 
again  met  to  defend  their  homes  and  native  land. 

The  principal  business  of  this  meeting  related  to 
the  fitting  out  of  the  "  Wadsworth  Rifle  Guards." 
This  was  a  company  of  State  Militia  which  belonged 
to  Sudbury,  and  was  attached  to  the  Second  Battal- 
lion  of  Rifles,  which  was  commanded  by  Major  Eph- 
raim  Moore,  of  Sudbury,  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred some  years  previous.  The  following  record  of 
a  legal  town-meeting,  held  April  29,  1861,  sets  forth 
the  business  that  was  transacted  at  the  mass-meeting, 
and  its  ratification  by  the  town  : 

"The  town  voted  to  furnish  new  uniforms  for  the 
members  of  the  Wadsworth  Rifle  Guards,  Company 
B,  Second  Battallion  of  Rifles,  M.  V.  M.,  forthwith; 
also  to  furnish  each  member  of  said  company  with  a 
revolver,  in  case  said  company  is  called  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  the  revolvers  to  be  returned  to 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  when  the  holders  of  them 
shall  return  home  and  be  discharged  from  the  service ; 
also  the  uniforms  to  be  returned  to  the  town  if  the 
members  of  the  company  are  not  held  in  service  more 
than  three  months.  Voted  also  to  pay  to  each  mem- 
ber of  said  company,  in  case  they  are  called  into  ser- 
vice, a  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  their  pay  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  which  shall  make  the 
whole  amount  of  their  pay  twenty  dollars  per  month 
while  they  are  in  such  service,  and  that  ten  dollars  of 
the  above  sum  be  paid  to  each  member  whenever  he 
shall  enter  such  service.  Voted  also  that  the  families 
of  those  who  may  leave  shall  be  furnished  with  all 
necessary  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and 
the  business  of  those  who  may  leave  it  shall  be  prop- 
erly cared  for  by  the  town,  and  not  allowed  to  suffer 
by  their  absence."  "  Voted,  also,  that  each  commis- 
sioned oflicer  of  the  company  belonging  in  town  be 
presented  with  a  suitable  sword  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  and  that  the  other  commissioned  officers  not 
belonging  in  town  be  furnished  with  the  same,  if  they 
are  not  otherwise  provided  for."  "  Voted  to  grant  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,"  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned. 

The  amount  of  money  actually  expended  in  fitting 
out  this  company  was  $987.  About  the  time  of  the 
holding  of  the  first  war-meeting  there  were  enlist- 
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inentH  into  the  Sudbury  company,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  soon  being  called  into  the  service  for  three 
months,  and  the  company  for  a  time  continued  to 
drill.  No  call,  however,  came  for  this  term  of  ser- 
vice. The  emergency  had  been  met,  Washington  for 
the  time  was  sale,  and  it  was  at  length  discovered 
that  the  company  as  such  would  not  be  received  into 
any  existing  regiment  for  the  term  of  three  months. 
The  next  demand  was  for  soldiers  to  serve  for  three 
years  or  the  war,  and  the  Wadsworth  Rifle  Guards  " 
were  soon  ordered  to  Fort  Independence  that  they 
might  enlist  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  for  this 
length  of  time.  Twenty-five  of  them  enlisted,  and 
July  30th  the  regiment  left  the  Stale.  This  was  the 
largest  number  of  Sudbury  men  who  enlisted  at  any 
one  lime,  and  they  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Sudbury  soldiers  who  enlisted  from  the  town.' 

From  the  time  of  the  first  enlistments  there  were 
repeated  calls  for  troopp.  "  Three  hundred  thousand 
more  "  became  a  familiar  term,  and  at  each  new  call 
the  town  took  measures  to  fill  its  quota.  July  4, 
1862,  the  President  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  for 
three  years,  and  July  28th  the  town  "voted  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  each 
volunteer  who  has  enlisted  or  may  enlist  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  10  the  number  of  fourteen." 
Also,  "  Voted  to  instruct  the  selectmen  to  look  after 
and  provide  for  any  sick  or  wounded  volunteer  be- 
longing to  the  Town  of  Sudbury.''  In  August  of  the 
same  year  a  call  came  for  soldiers  for  nine  months' 
service;  and  Aug.  19,  1862,  the  town  "voted  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  huudred  dollars  to  each  person  who 
voluntarily  enlists  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  nine  months,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  September  next,  to  a  number  not  exceed- 
ing the  quota  of  their  town." 

Dec.  17,  1862,  the  town  voted  to  fill  up  their  quota 
by  paying  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  bounty. 
December  22d  the  committee  reported  at  a  town- 
meeting  held  in  the  evening,  "  that  they  had  pro- 
cured sixteen  men  to  fill  up  the  town's  quota  for  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  that  said  men 
had  been  accepted  and  sworn  into  the  said  service,  and 
had  been  properly  accredited  to  the  town  of  Sudbury, 
and  that  said  committee  paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  for  each  man." 

Oct.  17,  1863,  the  President  issued  another  call  for 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  December  7th  the 
town  "  voted  to  authorize  the  selectmen  to  use  all 
])roper  and  legal  measures  to  fili  up  the  town's  quota 
of  volunteers,  agreeable  to  the  call  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  three  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers, dated  Oct.  17,  1863." 

March  14,  1864,  the  President  issued  a  call  for  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  March  22d  the  town  ap- 
pointed a  committee  "  to  take  all  proper  and  legal 
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measures  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town"  under  this 
call.  June  9th  the  town  voted  to  "  raise  money  sufli- 
cicnt  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  dollars  to 
each  vokmteer  who  shall  enlist  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  be  duly  accredited  as  a  part  of  the 
quota  of  the  Town  of  Sudbury  in  anticipation  of  a  call 
from  the  President  to  recruit  the  armies  now  in  the 
field,  and  that  the  selectmen  be  required  to  use  all 
proper  measures  to  jjrocure  said  volunteers.*'  It  was 
voted  also  "  that  the  selectmen  be  authorized  to  pro- 
cure not  leas  thau  seventeen  men."  At  the  same 
meeting  "the  committee  appointed  by  the  town  at  a 
meeting  held  March  22,  1864,  to  take  all  proper  and 
legal  measures  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  towji  under 
the  call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  dated  March  14,  1864,  re- 
ported that  the  town's  quota  was  ten  men  ;  that  there 
had  been  seven  men  accredited  to  the  town  by  volun- 
teer enlistment  at  an  expense  of  nine  hundred  and 
ten  dollars,  and  that  the  remaining  three  were 
drafted  and  accepted." 

Nov.  8,  1864,  it  was  "voted  to  grant  the  free  use 
of  the  Town  Hall  for  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society." 
This  was  an  organization  formed  in  the  war  period 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  soldiers.  May  29, 
1865,  it  was  "voted  to  refund  all  money  contributed 
by  individuals  to  fill  the  quotas  of  the  town  of  Sud- 
bury in  the  year  ]S64." 

List  of  Casualties. — The  fatal  casualties  that  oc- 
curred to  persons  who  were  accredited  to  or  natives  of 
Sudbury,  as  we  have  found  them  recorded  in  the 
town-book  or  the  adjutant-general's  printed  report, 
are  as  follows : 

Killed  or  morlttjhj  ivoumled  in  battle. — Horace  Sanderson,  JoliD  For- 
aytli,  Edwin  S.  Pariiionter. 

Died  in  senjice  of  disease  or  hardship  incident  to  army  life. — Jolin  P.  Hud- 
son, Curtis  Smitli,  George  T.  Dicliey,  Abel  II,  Duliin,  Tliomas  Corcoran, 
Uiirtson  D  SiucUiir,  Thomas  Smith,  Cyrus  E.  13ar!cer. 

Summary  of  Service. -r-According  to  Schouler, 
in  his  "  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War," 
Sudbury  furnished  168  men,  which  was  eleven  over 
and  above  all  demands.  He  states  that  "  four  were 
commissioned  officers.  The  whole  amount  of  money 
appropriated  and  expended  by  the  town  on  account 
of  the  war,  exclusive  of  State  aid,  was  $17,575.  The 
amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  by  the  town 
during  the  war  for  State  aid  to  soldiers'  families,  and 
repaid  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  $6,199.18." 

"The  population  of  Sudbury  in  1860  was  1691 ;  the 
valuation,  11,043,091.  The  population  in  1865  was 
1703;  the  valuation,  $1,052,778.     The  selectmen  in 

1861  and  1862  were  James  Moore,  John  H.  Dakin> 
George  Parmenter;  in  1863,  A.  B.  Jones,  George 
Goodnow,  H.  H.  Goodnough ;  in  1864  and  1865, 
Thomas  P.  Hurlbut,  Charles  Hunt,  Walter  Rogers. 
The  town  clerk  during  all  the  years  of  the  war  was  J. 
S.  Hunt.     The  town  treasurer  during  the  years  1861, 

1862  and  1863  was  Edwin  Harrington;  in  1864  and 
1865,  S.  A.  Jones. 


RESIDENCE  OF  Hon.  C    F.  GERRY, 
Sudbury  Centre. 
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Shortly  after  the  war  Sadbury's  rank  among  the 
towns  of  the  county  in  population  was  the  thirty- 
ninth.  In  1776  it  was  the  only  town  in  Jliddlesex 
County  having  a  population  of  2000. 

Bi-Centexnial. — April  18,  1876,  the  town  cele- 
brated what  was  supposed  to  be  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  NVadsworth's  Fight  at  Green  Hill. 
At  early  dawn  a  salute  was  fired,  and  a  procession  of 
"  Antiques  and  Horribles  "  paraded,  making  a  trip  to 
South  Sudbury.  Later  in  the  day  a  procession  of  the 
citizens,  including  the  school  children,  was  formed  and 
marched  to  Wadsworth  Monument,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  the  national  colors.  Services  were  held  at 
the  Unitarian  Church.  The  oration  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Edward  A.  Young,  of  Harvard  College. 

The  George  Goodkow  Bequest. — In  November, 
1884,  it  was  voted  to  "  accept  of  a  donation  of  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars  offered  the  Town  of  Sudbury,  by 
George  Goodnow,  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  fund,  the  income  of  which  he  desires  to 
be  used  by  the  selectmen  of  said  Town  for  the  time 
being,  to  assist  such  citizens  of  the  Town  who  are 
not,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  assistance,  paupers, 
but  who  may  for  any  cause  be  in  need  of  temporary 
or  private  assistance.  By  motion  of  Rev.  George  A. 
Oviatt,  the  town  voted  that,  "  we  do  now  as  a  town 
by  vote  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  donor  of 
this  generous  Fuud,  assuring  him  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  love  of  his  native  town,  and  equally  of  his 
noble  desire  to  render  aid  to  the  needy  therein.  And 
may  his  sunset  of  life  be  bright  to  the  last,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  day  of  endless  light  and  blessedness." 

March,  1885,  a  committee  consisting  of  Capt.  James 
Moore,  Jonas  S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  and  Horatio  Hunt  was 
appointed  "  to  confer  with  Rev.  A.  S.  Hudson  in  re- 
gard to  a  publication  of  the  History  of  Sudbury." 
April  6tb,  of  the  same  year,  the  committee  reported  to 
the  town  the  result  of  their  interview.  This  was  in 
part  that  the  work  be  devoted  to  the  annals  of  the 
town,  but  not  any  part  of  it  to  genealogy  as  it  is  usu- 
ally inserted  in  books  of  this  kind. 

April  2,  1888,  the  town  "voted  to  publish  not  less 
than  750  copies  of  the  History  as  written  and  com- 
piled by  Rev.  A.  S.  Hudson,  and  to  pay  him  $1500 
for  his  services  in  writing  and  superintending  the 
publication  of  the  work  ;  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Goodnow  Library  be  a  committee  associated  with  him 
to  have  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  work."  The 
town  also  voted  at  the  same  meeting  $1500  for  the 
publication. 

Arrangements  for  the  250th  Anniversary 
Celebration. — At  a  meeting  held  November,  1888, 
the  town  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  permis- 
sion to  grant  money  to  be  expended  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation 
of  Sudbury.  Perminsion  having  been  obtained,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  the  sum  of  $300  was  appropriated, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  and  carry 
oat  such  arrangements  as  would  be  appropriate  to 


the  prop.osed  celebration.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Jonas  S.  Hunt,  Rufus  H.  Hurlbut  and  Edwin  A. 
Powers,  who  were  to  co-operate  with  a  committee 
from  Wayland,  and  the  joint  committee  were  to  act 
for  the  two  towns. 

The  joint  committee  met  at  Sudbury  and  organ- 
ized with  J.  S.  Hunt  for  chairman,  and  R.  T.  Lom- 
bard, Esq.,  of  Wayland  for  secretary.  The  following 
outline  of  a  plan  was  proposed,  and  left  open,  subject 
to  change  if  deemed  expedient  before  the  day  arrived. 

1.  A  gathering  of  the  children  of  the  two  towns  at 
Wayland  on  the  morning  of  September  4th,  when 
entertainment  and  a  collation  would  be  furnished. 

2.  A  return  by  railroad  at  noon  to  South  Sudbury, 
when  a  procession  will  form  and  march  to  Sudbury 
Centre. 

3.  Dinner  in  the  Town  Hall. 

4.  Speaking  from  a  platforn  on  the  Common,  if  the 
day  is  fair,  and  if  not,  in  the  Unitarian  Church. 

5.  Fireworks  and  music  in  both  towns,  with  ring- 
ing of  bells  morning  and  night. 

It  was  voted  to  extend  an  invitation  to  Hon.  Homer 
Rogers,  of  Boston,  to  act  as  president  of  the  day;  to 
Richard  T.  Lombard,  Esq.,  of  Wayland,  to  serve  aa 
chief  marshal,  and  to  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Hudson,  of  Ayer, 
to  deliver  the  oration. 

Ample  opportunity  was  to  be  provided  for  addresses 
by  speakers  from  abroad,  who  are  expected  to  be 
present  and  assist  at  the  celebration. 

The  programme  as  thus  outlined  was  carried  out.  A 
large  company  gathered  in  the  morning  at  Wayland, 
where  the  school  children  listened  to  addresses  in  the 
Town  Hall  by  Rev.  Robert  Gordon  and  William 
Baldwin,  Esq,  A  collation  was  then  served  to  the 
children,  after  which  a  part  of  the  large  company 
went  to  South  Sudbury,  at  which  place  a  procession 
was  formed  which  moved  about  one  o'clock  to  Sud- 
bury Centre.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
exercises  at  Sudbury  as  given  in  a  report  by  a  Boston 
daily  newspaper  dated  September  5,  1889  : 

The  procession  from  South  Sudbury  to  Sudbury 
Centre  was  quite  an  imposing  one;  in  fact,  the  occa- 
Kion  quite  outgrew  the  expectation  of  its  originators. 
The  houses  all  along  the  way  and  through  the  town 
generally  were  profusely  decorated. 

"  R.  T.  Lombard,  chief  inarslmt  ;  E.  H.  Atwood  ami  A.  I>.  Roger-a, 
aifis. 

Drum  Blfijor,  Cyrna  Roak. 
Fitclilnirg  brass  bainl,  23  piecefl  J,  A.  I'aty.  leader 
Detachnieiit  of  the  Grand  Army  Pust,  under  E.  A.  Carter. 
Boody  Hook  ami  Ladder  Company  of  Cocbituato,   L.  Dumpliy  com- 
manding. 

J.  M.  Bent  Hose  Company  of  Cochitnate,  I).  W.  Mitchell  commanding. 

Capt.  D.  W.  Ricker,  witli  45  montited  men. 
Mounted  Pequot  Indians  from  Wayland,  "Spotted  Thunder"  command- 
ing. 

CarriagPB  coutaining  invited  guestH,  Hod.  G.  A.  Marden,  State  Treas- 
urer ;  Hon.  Homer  Rogers,  Piesldcnt  Boston  Board  of  Aidermoa 
and  president  of  the  day. 

Ex-Gov.  George  S.  Boutwell. 
Rev.  Alfred  F.  S.  Hudson,  historian  of  the  town. 
Hon.  C.  F.  Gerry,  Edward  B,  Mclutyre,  Hon.  Levi  Wallace,  Judge 
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Noilli,  MhldlpBcx  DlBlrlrt  Court,  lion.  E.   Dnnn  nnncroft,  Hon 
Jnmes  T.  JubUq  of  IIuiiBon,  Ttov.  Drooko  Hoi  fonJ, 
WiulBvvorLli  Gunrdd, 
Thirty  cuiringca  coiilahiing  t;ili/-eua  nnd  guosto." 

Arriying  at  Sudburj',  a  half  an  hour  was  given  for 
rest,  the  Unitarian  Church  being  decorated  very 
handsomely  and  turned  over  to  the  people  as  a  rest- 
ing and  fraternizing  spot. 

The  dinner  was  gotten  up  by  Elgin  R.  James,  of 
Waltham,  who  ezpected  to  feed  about  500  people,  but 
found  600  hungry  ones  demacding  admission.  The 
dinner  was  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  after  doing 
justice  to  it  the  party  repaired  to  t)ie  green  in  front 
of  the  Town  Hall,  upon  which  seats  had  been  ar- 
ranged and  a  very  tasty  stage  erected,  covered  with 
bunting  and  surmounted  by  banners  and  glory  fliigs 
and  bearing  the  inscription  "  1639  Quarter  Millennial 
1889." 

On  the  desk  was  the  original  Bible  presented  to  the 
First  Church  and  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  James 
Watson,  printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty, 
in  the  year  MDCCXXII. 

After  music  by  the  band.  Rev.  D.W.Richardson, 
ot  Sudbury,  invoked  divine  blessing. 
'  Jona.s  S.  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, welcomed  fathers,  mothers,  sister?,  brothers, 
not  forgetting  "  cousins  and  aunts,"  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  a  Sudbury  boy  as  president 
of  the  day — Hon.  Homer  Rogers,  of  Boston. 

After  some  very  appropriate  remarks,  Mr.  Rogers 
introduced  the  orator  of  the  day.  Rev.  A.  S.  Hud.-on. 
Following  the  oration  a  poem  was  read  by  a  young 
lady,  which  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  James 
Sumner  Draper,  of  Wayland.  Short  addresses  fol- 
lowed by  George  A  Marden,  of  Lowell,  the  State 
Treasurer,  who  spoke  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Hon.  William  N. 
Davenport,  of  Marlboro'  ;  James  T.  Joslin,  of  Hud- 
son ;  Ex-Governor  George  S.  Boutwell ;  Rev.  Edward 
J.  Young,  formerly  a  professor  at  Harvard  College, 
who  spoke  for  the  clergy  of  1639 ;  Rev.  Brooke  Her- 
ford,  of  Boston,  who  spoke  for  "  Old  England,"  and 
W.  H.  Baldwin,  who  spoke  for  Wayland.  The  day 
closed  with  a  concert  on  the  Common  by  the  Maynard 
Brass  Band,  and  fireworks  in  the  evening. 

Burying-Grodnds. — Sudbury  has  at  present  five 
cemeteries  within  its  limits — one  at  South  Sudbury, 
one  at  North  Sudbury,  and  three  at  the  centre.  The 
oldest  one  is  at  the  centre.  It  is  situated  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  the  village,  along  the  Concord  Road, 
east  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  this  old  graveyard 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  what  was  mortal 
of  many  of  the  west  side  inhabitants  was  laid.  Here 
are  the  names  of  Haynes,  Hunt,  Ptirraenter,  Goode- 
now,  Browne,  Moore,  Howe,  Bent,  Rice,  Richardson, 
Willis,  Wheeler,  Jones,  Puffer,  Hayden,  Walker  and 
a  host  of  others  long  familiar  in  Sudbury.  Unlike 
some  other  old  graveyards,  the  stones  here  are  numer- 
ous ;  but  though  many,  they  do  not  mark  all  the 


graves,  which  nearly  cover  the  entire  apace  of  that 
"  Ihickly-peoplcd  ground."  The  enclosure  is  encom- 
passed by  a  Bubstantiai  stone  wall,  which  within  a  few 
years  has  been  well  repaired.  The  place  hns  but 
little  shrubbery  and  few  trees.  Just  beyond  the  road 
was  the  pound,  near  by  or  on  the  site  of  which 
the  hearse-house  now  stands.  Within  the  past  few 
years  this  yard  has  been  but  little  used.  Now  and 
then  the  ground  has  been  broken  as  the  fragment  of 
some  ancient  family  has  found  its  resting-place  among 
a  group  of  old  graves  ;  but  these  instances  are  fewer 
and  farther  between  as  time  passes  by,  and  it  will 
probably  soon  cease  to  be  used  for  new  burials,  but 
remain  with  unbroken  turf  until  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  It  is  a  place  of  sacred  association,  and 
as  such  has  been  .regarded  by  the  town's  people;  es- 
pecially was  it  much  visited  by  them  during  the  inter- 
mission between  the  Sabbath  services,  when  two  ser- 
mons were  preached  in  one  day.  Then  they  visited 
this  quiet  spot,  read  epitaphs,  talked  of  the  past,  and 
derived,  it  may  be,  such  lessons  from  the  suggestive 
scenes  as  were  a  moral  and  spiritual  help.  Along  the 
northerly  side  of  the  yard  is  the  Sudbury  and  Con- 
cord highway  ;  and  ranged  beside  this  are  family 
tomb?.  One  of  these  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Goodnow, 
the  donor  of  the  Goodnow  Library.  Upon  others 
are  names  of  old  Sudbury  families.  Within  the  yard 
is  only  one  tomb  and  that  is  underground  and  about 
westerly  of  the  Plympton  monument,  and  surmounted 
with  a  small  brick-work  upon  which  lies  a  slate  stone, 
with  these  words : 

IIOPESTILL  BROWN,  ESQ  ,  TOMBE,  i., 
niil. 

This  tomb  contains  the  remains  of  descendants  of 
Dea.  William  Brown,  an  early  grantee,  who  once  re- 
sided near  Nobscot.  The  tomb  was  years  ago  nearly 
full,  the  last  burial  being  about  1852.  This  burying- 
ground  contains  several  marble  monuments  of  some 
considerable  size.  The  first  one  was  erected  in  1835, 
and  is  commemorative  of  the  Plympton  family. 

Mount  Wadsworlh  Cemetery. — -This  cemetery  is  at 
South  Sudbury,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Israel 
Howe  Browne  estate.  It  was.  originally  quite  small, 
and  has  been  enlarged  several  times.  The  entrance 
was  formerly  south  of  Dr.  Levi  Goodenough's  house 
and  joined  his  grounds,  but  it  was  changed  about  the 
time  the  Wadsworth  monument  was  erected,  and  now 
leads  from  the  avenue  that  goes  to  the  monument. 

The  oldest  graves  are  near  the  centre  of  the  yard. 
Probably  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  lot  was  laid 
out  burials  were  less  numerous  than  a  little  later,  as 
the  associations  connected  with  the  more  ancient 
church-yard  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  would  nat- 
urally lead  to  its  somewhat  continued  use  by  the  west 
side  inhabitants. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  small  growth  of  trees 
along  the  avenues  and  about  more  or  less  of  the  lotn, 
but  they  were  recently  removed  lest  they  shotild  de- 
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face  the  stones.  The  arch  at  present  over  the  er.st 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  was  erected  in  1879,  bj'  Mr. 
Israel  H.  Browne  over  the  west  entrance.  It  was 
completed  July,  1879. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Israel  H.  Browne,  the 
former  owner  of  the  cemetery  grounds,  his  heirs  sold 
their  interest  in  the  property  to  five  persons,  who 
conveyed  it  to  the  present  Mount  Wadsworth  Cor- 
poration soon  after  its  organization. 

In  the  northeasterly  corner,  as  it  was  about  1850, 
was  the  original  Wadsworth  grave.  Becaui=e  of  the 
former  existence  of  that  grave  and  the  present  Wads- 
worth monument,  this  cemetery  is  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance,  and  will  long  be  visited  by  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  Captain  Wadsworth  and 
his  men. 

Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery. — The  third  cemetery  laid 
out  in  Sudbury  is  at  'he  Centre,  and  called  Mount 
Pleasant.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  is  just  north  of  the  Common.  The 
original  name  was  'Tine  Hill,"  and  later  it  took  the 
name  of"  Pendleton  Hill." 

The  New  Cemetery. — Near  Mount  Pleasant  is  a  new 
cemetery  that  is  owned  by  the  town.  It  was  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago,  and  has  an  entrance  on  the 
pouth  to  the  county  road,  near  the  tonab  of  John 
Goodnow. 

North  Sudbury  Cemetery. — The  North  Sudbury 
Cemetery  is  situated  upon  a  sunny  knoll,  and  con- 
sists of  one  and  six-tenihs  acres  of  land,  formerly 
owned  by  Reuben  Haynes,  and  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany for  a  cemetery  in  1843.  It  is  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  from  North  Sudbury  Village,  on  the  country 
road  leading  from  Framingham  to  Concord. 

The  Wayside  Inn. — On  the  Boston  road  through  Sud- 
bury is  the  old  "  Howe  Tavern,"  or  the  famous  "  Way- 
side Inn"  of  Longfellow.  It  was  built  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  by  David  Howe,  who, 
in  1702,  received  of  his  father,  Samuel  Howe,  a  son  of 
John,  one  of  the  early  grantees,  a  tract  of  130  acres  in 
the  "New  Grant"  territory.  During  the  process  of 
constructing  the  house,  tradition  says,  the  workmen 
resorted  for  safety  at  night  to  the  Parmenter  Garrison, 
a  place  about  a  half-mile  away.  The  safety  sought  was 
probably  from  the  raids  of  Indians,  who,  long  after 
Philip's  War  clo-sed,  made  occasional  incursions  upon 
the  borders  of  the  frontier  towns.  At  or  about  the 
time  of  its  erection  it  was  opened  as  a  public-house, 
and  in  1846,  Colonel  Ezekiel  Howe,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  put  up  the  sign  of  the  "  Red  Horse,"  which  gave 
it  the  name  that  it  went  by  for  years,  namely,  the 
"Red  Horse  Tavern."  In  1796,  Colonel  Ezekiel 
Howe  died,  and  his  son  Adam  took  the  place  and 
kept  the  tavern  for  forty  years.  At  the  death  of 
Adam  it  went  into  the  hands  of  Lyman,  who  contin- 
ued it  as  an  inn  until  near  1866,  about  which  time  it 
pafised  out  of  the  hands  of  an  owner  by  the  name  of 
Howe.  In  the  earlier  times  this  house  was  of  consid- 
erable consequence  to  travelers.    It  was  quite  capa- 


cious for  either  the  colonial  or  the  provincial  period, 
and  was  within  about  an  easy  day's  journey  to  Blas- 
sachusetts  Bay.  The  road  by  it  was  a  grand  thorough- 
fare westward.  Sudbury,  in  those  years,  was  one  oi 
the  foremost  towns  of  Middlesex  County  in  popula- 
tion, influence  and  wealth,  while  the  Howe  family 
took  rank  among  the  first  families  of  the  country 
about.  The  seclusion  of  this  quiet  spot  to-day  is  not 
indicative  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  stage 
period,  and  when  places  since  made  prominent  by  the 
passage  of  a  railroad  through  them  were  almost 
wholly  or  quite  unknown.  In  the  times  of  the  wars 
against  the  Indians  and  French  it  was  a  common 
halting-place  for  troops  as  they  marched  to  the  front 
or  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  Bay  towns.  It  was 
largely  patronized  by  the  up-country  marketers,  who, 
by  their  frequent  coming  and  going,  with  their  large, 
canvas-topped  wagons,  made  the  highway  past  this 
ordinary  look  like  the  outlet  of  a  busy  mart.  Stages 
also  enlivened  the  scene.  The  sound  of  the  pott- 
born,  as  it  announced  the  near  approach  of  the  coach, 
was  the  signal  for  the  hostler  and  housemaid  to  pre- 
pare refreshment  for  man  and  beast.  In  short,  few 
country  taverns  were  better  situated  than  this  to  gain 
patronage  in  the  days  when  few  towns  of  the  province 
were  better  known  than  old  Sudbury.  This  place, 
noted,  capacious  iftd  thickly  mantled  with  years,  is 
thus  fitly  described  by  Mr.  Longfellow, — 

"  As  Bncient  is  tliia  hostelry 
As  flny  in  tlio  Iiind  niiiy  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 
When  men  lived  in  a  ginnder  way 
With  Ampler  hospitality; 
A  kind  of  old  HoliRoblln  Hnll, 
Kow  somewhot  fullen  to  decay." 

There  is  now  about  the  place  an  aspect  of  vacancy, 
as  if  something  mighty  were  gone,  and  very  appropri- 
ate are  still  further  words  of  the  poet  Longfellow: 

*'  Round  this  old-fashioned,  qnaint  abode 

Deep  pilence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 
Went  rnshing  down  the  country  road, 

And  skeletons  of  leaves  and  dust, 
A  moment  quickened  by  its  breath, 
Shuddered,  and  danceii  their  dance  of  death, 
And,  through  the  ancient  oaks  o'erhead, 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled. 

With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  8tair"wa3'8  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 

And  chimneys  huge  and  tiled  and  tall." 

The  region  about  this  old  ordinary  corresponds  to 
the  building  itself,  reminding  one  of  the  Sleepy  Hol- 
low among  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  described  by 
AVashington  Irving.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  plain 
lands  of  thePeakham  District,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
northernmost  spur  of  Nobscot  Hill.  To  the  west- 
ward, a  few  rods,  is  the  upper  branch  of  Hop  Brook, 
with  its  faint  fringe  of  meadow  lands,  over  which  the 
county  road  gently  curves.  In  the  near  neighbor- 
hood are  patches  of  old  forest  growth,  whose  tall 
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trees  tower  upward  like  aentinela  in  the  view  of 
piisaera  along  the  county  road.  Indeed,  ao  aptly  doea 
Mr.  Longfellow  describe  the  pluco  wliei  e  the  house  ia 
aituiiLed  that  we  quote  further  from  his  beautiful 
verse : 

"  A  legion  of  ropoao  It  soeins, 

A  pluco  of  slumber  and  of  dreama, 

Reoiote  ainonc  the  wooded  liillal 
Por  thero  no  noia)'  i-ailroad  apeeda 
Ita  torch-ruce,  acatLoriiig  enioUe  and  gleeds." 

Along  the  highway  to  the  eastward,  in  the  direction 
of  Soutl)  Sudbury,  which  fi  om  this  place  ia  about  two 
miles  distant,  are  still  standing  several  ancient  oaks. 
These  trees  were,  doubtlesa,  standing  and  had  consid- 
erable growth  when  lot  number  forty-eight  was  of  the 
town's  common  land,  and  owned  by  Tantamous  and 
others  who  signed  the  Indian  deed  in  1C84,  by  which 
the  new  grant  lands  were  conveyed.  Beneath  them 
Washington  and  his  retinue  passed,  and  perhaps 
Wadsworth  and  Brocklebank  when  they  sped  in  haste 
to  save  Sudbury  from  Philip,  and  a  long  procession  of 
travelers,  since  the  opening  of  the  way  to  Marlboro' 
from  the  Hop  Brook  mill,  has  passed  under  their 
venerable  shade.  Soldiers  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  the  various  expeditions  to  the  west  and 
north  iu  the  Revolutionary  and  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  have  halted  in  their  marclaasthey  approached 
this  picket-line  of  ancient  oaks  that  were  deployed  at 
the  approach  to  the  inn. 

The  Sudbury  River. — The  Indian  name  of  this 
stream  was  "  Musketahquid,"  meaning  grassy  mead- 
ows or  grassy  brook.  It  was  also  called  the  "Great 
River."  It  takes  its  rise  in  Hopkiuton  and  Westboro', 
the  branch  from  the  latter  town  having  its  source  in 
a  large  cedar  swamp.  Passing  through  Framingham, 
it  enters  Sudbury  on  the  southeast,  and  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  it  and  Wayland.  After  leav- 
ing the  town,  it  runs  through  Concord  and  borders  on 
Lincoln,  Carlisle  and  Bedford,  and  empties  into  the 
Merrimack  River  at  Lowell.  It  ia  made  use  of  for  mill 
purposes  at  Framingham  and  Billerica. 

Within  the  present  century  iron  ore  dug  in  town 
was  laden  in  boats  at  the  Old  Town  Bridge  and  taken 
to  Chelmsford. 

I'he  width  of  this  river  where  it  entera  the  town  ia 
about  fifty  feet;  where  it  leaves  the  town  it  is  about 
two  hundred  feet;  at  the  latter  place  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  above  low  water-mark  at  Bos- 
ton. Its  course  is  very  crooked,  seldom  running  far 
in  one  direction,  but  having  many  sharp  curves.  The 
banks  are  quite  bare  of  shubbery,  except  the  occasion- 
al bunches  of  water  brush  that  here  and  there  assist 
in  tracing  its  course.  Fish  abound  in  this  river,  of 
which  the  more  useful  and  commonly  sought  are  the 
pickerel  [Esox  reiiculaius),  perch  {Perca  flavcscens), 
bream  or  sunfiah  (Fomolis  vulgaris),  horned  {Pivie  lo- 
duscatus),  and  common  eel  {AnguiUa  tenuiroslris). 
The  kind  moat  sought  for  the  sport  in  taking  is  the 
pickerel.    Indeed,  Sudbury  River  has  become  some- 


what noted  for  the  pastime  it  affords  in  pickerel  fish- 
ing. Specimens  weighing  a  half  dozen  pounds  are 
sometimes  caught. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  in  connection  with  lire 
river  meadows  given  as  follows  by  an  old  inhabitant  : 

"An  old  tinker  used  to  go  about  the  country  with  hia 
/cU  of  (ools,  mending  brass  and  other  wares,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  accumulated  some  money,  and,  the  say- 
ing was,  turned  up  missing,  and  no  one  seemed  lo  know 
what  had  become  of  him.  Very  soon  after warda  per- 
sons passing  near  the  meadows  could  distinctly  hear 
the  old  tinker  buay  at  hia  work  tinkering,  and  the 
sound  would  follow  along  beside  them  in  the  evening, 
but  would  not  pass  beyond  the  meadows,  and  my 
grandmother  used  to  tell  many  stories  to  the  younger 
ones  of  the  family  how  bevies  of  young  people  would 
go  down  to  the  meadows  to  hear  the  old  tinker — per- 
haps he  would  not  be  at  work,  and  aome  one  would 
say,  'I  gueaa  the  old  tinker  isn't  at  work  to-night," 
and  in  an  inatant,  very  like,  he  would  atrike  up,  and 
then  they  would  surround  him — but  no — he  would 
atrike  up  in  another  place  and  so  forth  and  ao  on. 
Sometimea  they  would  ask  or  suggest  that  he  had  got 
out  of  brass,  and  the  sound  would  come  as  if  he  had 
thrown  a  whole  apronful.  This  thing  lasted  for  years, 
at  last  an  old  lady  died  near  the  meadows,  and  the 
sound  followed  along  beside  the  funeral  procession 
as  long  aa  it  went  beaide  the  meadows,  and  this  was 
the  only  instance  of  his  working  in  the  day-time,  and 
no  tinkering  was  heard  afterward." 

The  horned  pout  may  be  caught  almost  at  the  rate 
of  a  peck  in  an  evening,  when  the  water  and  season 
are  right.  The  fisherman  simply  ties  his  boat  to  a 
stake  in  a  suitable  place,  perhaps  some  quiet,  snug 
nook  where  the  waters  are  still,  and  on  a  warm  night 
in  late  spring  or  summer,  between  the  mosquitoes  and 
pouts  his  time  will  be  fully  occupied. 

In  early  times  the  river  abounded  in  fish  now  un- 
known in  ita  waters.  Of  these  were  the  alewivea,  sal- 
mon and  shad.  The  obstructions  caused  by  the  dam 
at  Billerica  long  ago  prevented  these  valuable  fishes 
from  ascending  the  stream,  and  petitions  were  early 
presented  to  the  General  Court  to  have  the  obstruc- 
tion removed  on  account  of  the  fisheries.  Shattuck 
informs  us  that  at  certain  seasons  fish  officers  of  Con- 
cord wentto  the  dam  at  Billerica  to  see  that  the  sluice- 
ways were  properly  opened  to  permit  the  fish  to  pass, 
and  he  states  that  the  exclusive  right  to  the  fisheries 
was  often  sold  by  the  town;  the  purchasing  party 
having  a  right  by  hia  purchaae  to  erect  what  is  called 
a  weir  across  the  river  to  assist  in  fish-taking. 

A  chief  characteristic  of  this  river  is  its  alow-mov- 
ing current,  which  in  places  ia  scarcely  perceptible 
at  a  casual  glance.  The  sloAvness  of  the  current  is 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  various  causes,  any 
one  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient,  but  all 
of  which  at  present  doubtlesa  contribute  aomething  to 
it.  The  chief  reason  ia  ita  very  small  fall,  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  both  natural  and  artificial  causes. 
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INCORPORATION  OF  THE  UNION  KV  ANGELICAL 
CHDRCH,  AND  ERECTION  OF  A  MEETING-HOUSE, 
AT  SOUTH  SUDBURY. 

In  1889  the  Union  Evangelical  Church  received 
a  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Mary  Wheeler, 
of  South  Sudbury,  and  on  May  14th,  1890,  it  be- 
came an  incorporated  organization,  taking  the 
name  of  "The  Memorial  Church,"  in  memory  of 
the  donor  of  the  legacy.  Soon  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  church,  the  "society"  or  "parish" 
transferred  to  it  the  Congregational  Chapel  at 
South  Sudbury,  and  the  land  upon  which  it  stood, 
together  with  the  ISIoses  Hurlbut  estate  adjoining 
to  it,  which  had  been  used  as  a  parsonage.  On  the 
I9th  of  May,  the  church  voted  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  ou  the  land  lately  conveyed  to  it  by 
the  parish.  A  contract  for  the  building  was  made 
with  Wells  &  Tuttle,  of  South  Framingham,  and 
work  was  commenced  on  the  structure  the  same 
year,  and  so  far  completed  that,  by  the  middle  of 
the  following  December,  the  bell  and  organ  were 
moved  from  the  old  meeting-house  and  placed  in 
the  new  one.  The  money  appropriated  for  the 
work  was  the  "  Wheeler  Fund,"  together  with 
several  thousand  dollars  that  were  raised  by  sub- 
scription. The  amount  of  money  received  from 
the  Mary  Wheeler  legacy  was  $4,500.  The  sum 
actually  donated,  or  specified  in  the  will,  was  $5,- 
000.  The  reduction  of  S500  was  occasioned  by 
some  complications  that  occurred  in  the  settlement 
of  the  estate. 


of  a  somewhat  retiring  nature,  and  quite  unassum- 
ing in  her  ways.  lu  conduct  she  was  an  exemp- 
lary Christian,  and  one  of  those  persons  about 
whom  nothing  but  good  was  said.  She  was  indus- 
trious and  prudent,  and  in  her  later  life  seldom 
went  from  her  home.  She  was  exceedingly  gentle 
in  her  disposition,  and  usually  wore  a  smile  when 
on  the  street,  and  the  influence  of  lier  quiet  pres- 
ence, like  the  bright  sunlight,  tended  to  illume  the 
object  that  it  touched.  Before  the  infirmities  of 
age  and  the  weakness  of  disease  came  upon  her,  she 
was  habitually  present  at  the  religious  gatherings 
of  her  church,  and  endeavored,  by  her  good  words 
and  works,  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Master's  cause. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  her,  '•  Tho'  dead  she  yet 
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NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSIC. 

In  1890,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  school- 
house.  The  land  selected  for  the  building  was 
upon  the  ■'  Wheeler-Haynes  estate,"  situated  on 
the  road  from  Sudbury  Centre  to  Wayland.  Tiie 
land  was  so  disposed  of  by  the  will  of  Elisha  W. 
Haynes  that  it  was  with  some  delay  that  a  legal 
right  to  appropriate  it  for  a  school  building  was 
obtained.  The  right  was  at  length  secured,  and 
during  the  year  work  was  commenced,  and  a  com- 
modious building  for  either  high  or  grammar- 
school  purposes  has  been  erected.  One  of  the  con- 
tractors was  Fitz  Auburn  Robinson,  of  Weston, 
Mass.,  a  native  of  Sudbury.  About  $9,000  were 
appropriated  for  the  building.  The  same  year  the 
town  voted  to  place  a  copy  of  the  "  History  of 
Sudbury  "  in  each  of  the  public  schools,  and,  by 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  classes  were 
formed  for  the  study  of  it.  The  town  also  voted 
to  give  to  each  person  in  town,  who  had  been  a 
resident  and  paid  taxes  for  three  years,  one  copy  of 


Miss  Mary  Wheeler  was  a  daughter  of  Wm. 
Wheeler,  and  a  native  of  Sudbury.  The  "  Wheeler 
Place,"  where  her  father  formerly  lived,  is  situated 

near  the  South  Sudbury  and  Marlboro'  road,  at  a  I  the  History  of  Sudbury."  The  work  of  erecting 
point  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Old  Colony  R.  ;  school  building  was  entrusted  to  the  Board  of 
R.  There  for  years  Miss  Wheeler  resided,  but  in  j  gchool  Committee,  which  was  composed  of  Jonas 
her  later  life  she  lived  in  a  cottage  just  south  of  j  g.  Hunt,  Frank  M.  Bowker  and  George  E.  Har- 
the  grounds  of  the  Congregational  Chapel,  with  I  rington. 

her  brother  Willard  and  an  elder  sister.    She  was   

the  last  surviving  member  of  a  family  of  nine 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  boys  She  died  at 
her  home  at  South  Sudbury,  and  was  buried  at  |  April  22,  1890,  the  "  Goodman  Village  Improve- 
"Mt.  Wadsworth  Cemetery."  Miss  Wheeler  was  ;  ment  Society  "  was  organized  at  Sudbury  Centre, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  "  Union  Evangeli- '  the  object  of  which  was  to  beautify  the  streets,  and 
cal  Church  of  Sudbury.    She  was  a  quiet  person   introduce  and  promote  such  improvements  as  the 
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good  of  the  community  might  require  and  the 
means  of  the  society  would  admit  of.  A  variety 
of  work  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  ;  trees 
wore  set  out  by  the  wayside  ;  a  "  band-stand  "  was 
erected  on  the  common,  and  a  watoring-trougli  was 
placed  at  the  corner  of  the  roads.  The  wateriug- 
trough  is  of  stone,  and  erected  by  James  Luraan 
Willis,  a  Sudbury  citizen.  Its  cost  was  about  | 
$100. 


Tho  society  was  incorporated  soon  after  its 
formation. 

According  to  the  town  records,  of  tho  eighteen 
deaths  recorded  for  the  year  ending  March  ."d, 
1890,  eight  of  the  deceased  persons  were  over  70 
years  of  age,  five  were  over  80,  and  two  were  over 
90. 

In  1890,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  at 
South  Sudbury. 


ORTHODOX  MEETING-HOUSE 
Sudbury  Centre. 


PART  II. 


/ 


Unitarian  Church 


THE  ANNALS 


WAYLAND,  MASS. 


The  history  of  thy  hills  and  dells 

Is  quaint  and  grand; 
Each  careless  sod  or  mantling  turf 

On  some  old  grave 
Is  greener,  for  the  memories  fond 

That  round  it  wreathe. 

Thy  woody  pathways  wind  among 
The  silent  sites  of  ancient  homes, 
Where  mosses  gray,  and  ashes  cold. 
Are  relics  of  the  days  of  old, 
When  on  the  heartlistones  of  our  sires 
Were  blazing  forth  their  cheerful  fires. 


OF 
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Wayland  was  formerly  a  part  of  Sudbury.  It 
was  set  apart  as  a  town  in  1780,  under  the  name  of 
East  Sudbury,  and  took  its  present  name  in  1835. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Central  Massachusetts  Rail- 
road, about  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  and  lies 
mostly  on  the  east  side  of  Sudbury  River.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lincoln,  east  by  Weston, 
south  by  Natick  and  west  by  Sudbury.  It  has  two 
villages  —  Wayland  Centre  and  Cochituate. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  its  rural 
quiet,  beautiful  drives^and  varied  scenery  render  it 
peculiarly  attractive  as  a  summer  residence.  Here 
the  settlers  of  Sudbury  first  located,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  land  first  granted  them  by  the 
General  Court  for  the  township  of  Sudbury  was 
within  the  territory  now  Wayland.  As  the  acts 
relative  to  the  obtaining  of  the  land  have  been 
given  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Sudbury  in 
another  part  of  this  work,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  on  petition  of  those  proposing  the  set- 
tlement, the  Court  allowed  them  a  grant  of  land, 
which  was  purchased  of  the  aboriginal  owners,  and 
for  which  a  deed  was  given  in  due  form.  Besides 
the  large  tract  of  land  granted  the  settlers  collec- 
tively, there  were  several  smaller  tracts  allowed  to 
individuals.  This  is  true  of  some  of  the  land  about 
Cochituate  Pond,  which  was  a  part  of  the  tract 
granted  the  widow  of  Rev.  Jesse  Glover.  Another 
grant  was  that  of  the  "  Dunster  Farm,"  sometimes 
called  the  "  Pond  Farm."  This  was  a  tract  of  600 
acres  granted,  in  1640,  to  Henry  Dunster,  the  first 
president  of  Harvard  College,  who,  in  1 641,  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Elizabeth  Glover.  This  land  was  sit- 
uated southeast  of  the  "  Glover  Farm,"  and  had 
Cochituate  Lake  for  its  western  boundary.  Be- 
yond this  farm,  easterly,  was  a  tract  of  200  acres 
extending  towards  the  Weston  town  bound,  and 
called  the  "  Jennison  Farm."  This  was  granted,  in 
1638,  to  Capt.  William  Jennison,  of  Watertown,  for 
service  that  he  rendered  in  the  Pequot  War.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1 646. 

Another  grant  was  to  Mr.  Herbert  Pelham,  Sept. 
4,  1639.  This  land  graut  was  situated  in  the  pres- 
ent territory  of  Wayland,  and  was  what  is  called 
"  The  Island."  For  many  years  it  was  mostly 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Heards.  Mr.  Pelham 
came  to  America  in  1638,  and  for  a  time  lived  at 
Cambridge.  Savage  states  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
from  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  when  in  London, 


where  he  may  have  been  a  lawyer,  was  a  friend  of 
the  colony. 

The  Indian  owner  of  all  these  land  tracts  was  Kar- 
to,  alias  Goodman,  whose  wigwam  was  at  Goodman's 
Hill,  about  a  mile  west  of  Sudbury  River.  The 
territory  was  especially  attractive  to  the  settlers 
because  of  the  broad  meadow  lands  along  the  river. 
These  in  early  times  afforded  bountiful  crops  of 
hay,  which  were  so  serviceable  to  the  possessors 
that  "  they  took  in  cattle  for  wintering."  The  up- 
lands were  more  or  less  covered  with  heavy  timber 
growth.  "  Pine  Plain"  and  "Pine  Brook,"  early 
names  of  localities  easterly  of  Wayland  Centre,  prob- 
ably derived  their  names  from  the  heavy  growth  of 
pine  forest  about  there  ;  and  "  Timber  Neck,"  just 
south  of  Mill  Brook,  is  suggestive  of  what  the  soil 
there  produced. 

At  the  time  of  English  occupation  the  Indian 
population  was  scant;  there  are,  however,  indica- 
tions that  at  some  time  considerable  numbers  dwelt 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cochituate  Pond. 

Tradition  locates  an  Indian  burial-place  near  the 
old  graveyard  northwesterly  of  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Probably  the  pestilence  that  occurred  among 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  tribes,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  largely  depopulated  the 
country.  A  noted  Indian  trail,  at  the  time  of 
English  occupation,  passed  through  the  southeast- 
erly part  of  the  territory.  This  was  part  of  an 
ancient  way  to  Connecticut.  It  passed  from  Water- 
town  at  what  is  now  known  as  Wayland  and  Wes- 
ton Corner,  and  passed  into  what  was  then  the  wil- 
derness land  near  Framingham  on  the  north  side  of 
Cochituate  Pond.  The  strip  now  in  Wayland  was 
called  "the  road  from  Watertown  to  the  Dunster 
Farm."  The  town's  early  grantees  were  English- 
men. Some  of  them  came  to  the  place  of  settle- 
ment directly  from  England,  and  some  after  a  brief 
sojourn  at  Watertown,  which  was  then  the  town 
next  adjacent  on  the  east.  These  Settlers  proba- 
bly arrived  at  the  place  of  their  future  home  by  the 
fall  of  1638.  Some  of  those  who  names  appear 
upon  the  "  records"  at  a  very  early  date,  and  whose 
descendants  long  lived  there,  are  Noyes,  Griffin, 
Johnson,  Ward,  Parmenter,  Rice,  Curtis,  Stone, 
Rutter,  Loker,  Bent,  Maynard,  Grout,  King  and 
Woodward. 

The  first  dwellings  were  erected  along  three 
roads,  which  afterwards  became  the  common  high- 
way.   The  principal  one  of  these  roads, called  "the 
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North "  or  "  East  Strcot,"  and  also  the  "  Old 
Watortown  Trail,"  started  at  what  is  now  "  Weston 
and  Wayland  Corner,"  and  probably  followed  the 
course  of  the  present  road  over  "  The  Plain  "  and 
Olay-pit  Hill  to  a  point  near  the  Abel  Gleason  es- 
tate ;  from  this  place  it  is  supposed  to  have  made 
ils  way  a  little  northerly  of  Mr.  Gleason's  house, 
and  winding  southwesterly,  passed  just  south  of 
Baldwin's  Pond,  and  thence  to  the  river  at  the 
bridge.  The  road  originally  called  "  Northwest 
Row  "  ran  from  this  street  to  what  is  called  "  Com- 
mon Swamp,"  and  by  the  spot  designated  as  the 
house-lot  of  Walter  Haynes.  This  spot  still  bears 
the  traces  of  having,  long  years  ago,  been  the  site 
of  a  house.  The  cart-path  which  ran  from  it  to  the 
meadow  is  still  used. 

Along  this  road  the  indications  of  homesteads 
are  unmistakable ;  old  building  material  has  been 
unearthed,  and  depressions  in  the  ground  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Mr.  J.  S.  Draper,  a  little  east  of  his 
house,  by  the  brook,  unearthed  the  stones  of  a  fire- 
place, with  fragments  of  coals  still  upon  them. 
Between  this  and  Clay-pit  Bridge  (the  second 
bridge  or  culvert,  from  the  mill-pond,  or  the  first 
above  "  Whale's  Bridge  ")  Inhere  are,  north  of  the 
road,  several  depressions  indicating  the  sites  of  old 
houses.  Just  beyond  Clay- pit  Bridge  the  writer, 
with  Mr.  Draper,  went  to  look  for  traces  of  houses 
on  the  lots  assigned  to  Bryan  Pendleton  and 
Thomas  Noyes ;  and  there,  in  the  exact  locality, 
were  distinct  depressions,  just  where  they  were 
looked  for.  The  Curtis  homestead,  until  within  a 
very  few  years,  was  standing  in  about  the  place 
assigned  for  the  house-lot.  Thus  strong  is  the 
probability  that  the  lots  on  this  street  were  largely 
built  upon. 

Another  of  the  principal  streets  was  that  which, 
starting  from  a  point  on  the  North  Street  near  the 
town  bridge,  ran  southeasterly  along  what  is  now  the 
common  highway,  to  the  head  of  the  mill-potid,  and 
then  to  the  mill.  Upon  this  street  was  the  first 
meeting-house  at  a  spot  in  the  old  burying-ground, 
and  the  Parmenter  Tavern.  The  house-lots  were 
mainly  at  the  northwest  end  of  this  street,  and  the 
road  was  probably  extended  easterly  to  give  access 
to  the  mill.  Here  tradition  confirms  the  record 
of  house-lots,  and  shows  that  the  lots  were  more 
or  less  built  upon.  The  John  Maynard  and  John 
[joker  estates  were  kept  for  years  in  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  Parmenter  estate  is  still  retained 
in  the  family.  In  later  years  the  descendants  of 
Jolin  Rutter  built  on  that  street. 

The  third  road  was  called  the  "  Bridle  Point 


Road."  This  started  at  a  point  a  little  Koutli- 
wcsterly  of  the  old  Dr.  Roby  house,  and  ran 
along  the  ridge  of  "  Braman's  Hill  "  for  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  when  it  turned  southerly, 
and,  crossing  Mill  Brook,  ran  towards  the  town's 
southern  limits.  While  tradition  positively  hxiales 
this  road,  it  points  to  but  one  homestead  upon  it, 
and  that  the  residence  of  Rev.  Edniuml  Hiown. 
which  it  undoubtedly  declares  was  at  the  spot  desig- 
nated by  the  house-lot  data.  Along  this  street  are 
no  visible  marks  of  ancient  dwelling-|)laces  north 
of  Mill  Brook;  but  beyond,  various  de|)rcssions  in 
the  ground  and  remnants  of  building  niateiial  in- 
dicate that  at  one  time  this  street  had  hou-^es  u[)on 
it.  With  the  exception  of  those  on  the  south  street, 
the  dwellings  were  about  equally  distant  from  the 
meeting-house,  and  all  within  easy  access  to  the 
River  Meadows  and  the  mill.  Probably  they  set- 
tled largely  in  groups,  that  they  might  more  easily 
defend  themselves  in  case  of  danger.  They  were  in 
a  new  country,  and  as  yet  had  had  little  experience 
with  the  Indians  ;  hence  we  should  not  expect  they 
would  scatter  very  widely.  In  the  early  times  so 
essential  was  it  considered  by  the  Colonial  Court 
that  the  people  should  not  widely  scatter,  that, 
three  years  before  Sudbury  was  settled,  it  ordered 
that,  for  the  greater  safety  of  towns,  hereafter  no 
dwelling-house  should  be  built  above  half  a  mile 
from  the  meeting-house  in  any  new  plantation." 
(Colony  Records,  Vol.  I.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  positions  selected  for 
these  streets  were,  to  an  extent,  where  the  shelter 
of  upland  could  be  obtained  for  the  house.  The 
sandy  slope  of  Bridle  Point  Hill  would  afford  a 
protection  from  the  rough  winds  of  winter ;  so  of 
the  uplands  just  north  of  South  Street.  It  was  also 
best  to  settle  in  groups,  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
road-breaking  in  winter.  ft  will,  moreover,  be 
noticed  that  these  groups  of  house-lots  were  near, 
not  only  meadow  land,  but  IJght  upland,  which 
would  be  easy  of  cultivation.  Various  things  indi- 
cate that  the  most  serviceable  spots  were  selected 
for  homesteads,  that  roads  were  constructed  to  con- 
nect them  as  best  they  could,  and  that  afterwards 
the  roads  were  extended  to  the  mill.  Probably  the 
people  on  North  Street  made  the  short  way  to 
South  Street,  that  comes  out  at  Mr.  Jude  Damon's, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  way  to  church.  Those 
midway  of  that  street,  for  a  short  cut  to  the  mill, 
the  church  and  the  tavern,  would  naturally  open  a 
path  from  the  turn  of  the  road  by  the  clay-pits  to 
the  mill.  To  accommodate  the  people  on  ■'  The 
Plain,"  a  road  was  opened  to  the  mill  in  a  southwest- 
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erly  course,  which  is  in  part  the  present  highway,  but 
has  in  part  been  abandoned — the  latter  part  being 
that  which  formerly  came  out  directly  east  of  the 
mill. 

These  several  sections  of  road  probably  formed 
■what  was  called  the  "  Highway."  A  large  share  of 
it  is  in  use  at  the  present  time,  and  is  very  huggestive 
of  historic  reminiscences.  By  it  the  settlers  went  to 
ihe  Cakebread  Mill,  to  the  little  hillside  meeting- 
house, and  to  ihe  John  Parmenter  ordinary.  By 
these  ways  came  the  messenger  with  fresh  news  from 
the  seaboard  settlements,  or  with  tidings  from  the 
tribes  of  the  woods.  lo  short,  these  formed  the  one 
great  road  of  the  settlement,  the  one  forest  pathway 
along  which  every  one  more  or  less  trod. 

The  erection  of  dwelling-places  along  these  first 
streets  probably  began  in  1638  ;  but  we  have  no  tra- 
dition or  record  of  the  week  or  month  when  the  in- 
habitants arrived  at  the  spot,  nor  as  to  how  many 
went  at  any  one  time.  They  may  have  gone  in  small 
companies  at  different  dates;  and  the  entire  removal 
from  Watertown  may  have  occurred  in  the  process  of 
months.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  they 
went  mainly  together,  or  in  considerable  companies, 
for  both  the  sake  of  convenience  and  safety;  and 
that  they  were  largely  there  by  the  autumn  of  1638. 

"We  have  found  no  record  of  the  dimensions  of  any 
of  the  first  dwelling-places,  but  we  may  judge  some- 
thing of  their  size  by  that  of  the  first  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  by  the  specifications  in  a  lease  of  a  house  to 
be  built  by  Edmund  Rice  prior  to  the  year  1655. 
This  house  was  to  be  very  small — "  30  foot  long,  10 
foot  high,  1  foot  sill  from  the  grouud,  16  foot  wide, 
with  two  rooms,  both  below  or  one  above  the  other, 
all  the  doors,  walls  and  staires  with  convenient  fix- 
tures, and  well  planked  under  foot  and  boored  suflS- 
ciently  to  lay  corn  in  the  story  above  head."  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  small,  low  structure  fitly  repre- 
sents the  settler's  first  forest  home;  very  likely  that 
■was  a  still  more  simple  building,  that  would  serve  as 
a  mere  shelter  for  a  few  months  or  years,  till  a  more 
serviceable  one  could  be  built. 

Very  early  after  their  arrival,  the  people  began  to 
provide  means  for  more  easy  and  rapid  transit.  In- 
dian trails  and  the  paths  of  wild  animals  would  not 
long  suffice  for  their  practical  needs.  Hay  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  meadows,  and  for  this  a  road  must 
be  made.  Another  was  to  be  made  to  Concord,  and 
paths  were  to  be  opened  to  the  outlying  lands.  The 
first  highway-work  was  done  on  the  principal  street, 
v/hich  was,  doubtless,  at  first  a  mere  wood-path  or 
trail.  An  early  rule  for  this  labor,  as  it  is  recorded 
on  the  town  records,  February  20,  163D,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Ordered  by  the  commissioners  of  the  town, 
that  every  inhabitant  shall  come  forth  to  the  mend- 
ing of  the  highway  upon  a  summons  by  the  survey- 
ors." In  caie  of  failure,  five  shillings  were  to  be  for- 
feited for  every  default.  The  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired waa  as  follows : 


"  1st.  The  poorest  limn  sliiiU  work  one  day. 

"20(1.  For  every  six  acn-e  of  meadow  Imid  a  jimii  batli  he  shall  woik 
one  drty. 

"3d.  Every  man  who  shall  npglect  to  mnke  nil  fences  appertaining  to 
his  fields  by  the  2ith  of  April  shall  forfeit  five  shillings  (Nov.  19th, 
11)30)." 

An  important  road,  laid  out  in  1648,  was  that  from 
Watertown  to  the  Dun^ter  Farm,  or,  the  ''  Old  Con- 
necticut path."  The  records  state:  "Edmund  Rice 
and  Edm''  Goodenow,  John  Bent  and  John  Grout  are 
appointed  to  lay  out  a  way  from  Watertown  bound  to 
the  Dunster  Farm." 

Another  important  road  laid  out  in  the  first  decade 
was  that  which  went  to  Concord.  In  1648,  "  Edmund 
Goodenoweis  desired  to  treat  with  Concord  men,  and 
to  agree  with  them  about  the  laying  out  of  the  way 
between  Concord  and  Sudbury."  The  term  "  laying 
out,"  as  it  was  employed  at  that  period,  might  not  al- 
ways imply  the  opening  of  a  new  path,  but,  perhaps, 
the  acceptance  or  formal  recognition  of  an  old  one, 
which  hitherto  had  been  only  a  bridle-way,  or  mere 
forest  foot-trail,  that  had  been  used  as  the  most  avail- 
able track  to  a  town,  hamlet  or  homestead. 

Bridge-building  was  early  attended  to,  and  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  Ambrose  Leech,  and  another 
with  Timothy  Hawkins,  of  Watertown,  for  structures 
to  span  the  river  at  the  site  of  the  present  stone 
bridge  by  the  William  Baldwin  estate. 

A  grist-mill  was  erected  by  Thomas  Cakebread  in 
the  spring  of  1639.  The  following  is  the  record  con- 
cerning it : 

"  Gi'anted  to  Thomas  Cakebread,  for  and  in  consideration  of  build- 
ing a  mill,  40  a.  of  upland  or  thereabont  now  adjoining  to  the  mill,  and 
a  little  piece  of  meadow  downwards,  and  a  piece  of  meadow  upwards, 
and  which  may  be  IG  or  2U  a.  or  thereabout.  Also,  tliere  is  given  for  hia 
acconiniodatlou  for  his  estate  30  u.  of  meadow  and  4U  a.  of  upland." 

Mr.  Cakebread  did  not  long  live  to  make  use  of  his 
mill.  His  widow  married  Sergeant  John  Grout,  who 
took  charge  of  the  property.  "  In  1643  the  Cranberry 
swamp,  formerly  granted  to  Antient  Ensign  Cake- 
bread, was  confirmed  to  John  Grout,  and  there  was 
granted  to  Sargent  John  Grout  a  swamp  lying  by  the 
house  of  Philemon  Whale,  to  pen  water  for  the  use 
of  the  mill,  and  of  preparing  it  to  remain  for  the  use 
of  the  town." 

Probably  the  house  of  Philemon  Whale  was  not  far' 
from  the  present  Concord  Eoad,  near  Wayland  Cen- 
tre, and  possibly  .stood  on  the  old  cellar-hole  at  the 
right  of  the  road,  north  of  the  Dana  Parmenter 
house.  The  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  mill-pond  long 
bore  the  name  of  Whale's  Bridge.  This  mill  stood  on 
the  spot  where  the  present  grist-mill  stands,  and. 
which  has  been  known  as  Reeves',  Grout's  and,  more 
recently,  Wight's  Mill.  Some  of  the  original  timber 
of  the  Cakebread  Mill  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ent structure.  The  stream  by  which  it  is  run  is  now 
small,  but  in  early  times  it  waa  probably  somewhat 
larger.  The  dimensions  of  the  mill  are  larger  than 
formerly,  it  having  been  lengthened  toward  the  west. 

In  1640  a  church  was  organized,  which  was  Congre- 
gational in  government  and  Calvinistic  in  creed.  A 
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copy  of  its  covenant  is  still  preserved.  The  chureh 
called  to  its  pastorate  the  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  and 
elected  Mr.  William  Brown  deacon.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  installation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  was  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  church.  The  parsonage 
was  by  the  bouth  bank  of  Mill  Brook,  on  what  was 
called  "  Timber  Neck."  The  house  was  called  in  tlie 
will  of  Mr.  Brown  "Brunswick,"  which  means  "man- 
sion by  the  stream,"  and  stood  near  the  junction  of 
Mill  Brook  with  the  river,  a  little  southeast  of  Farm 
Bridge,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Richard  Ileard  place. 
Nothing  now  visible  marks  the  spot,  but  both  record 
and  undisputed  tradition  give  its  whereabouts.  The 
salary  of  Mr.  Brown  the  first  year  was  to  be  £40,  one 
half  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  other  half  in  some  or 
all  of  these  commodities,  viz.,  "  wheate,  pees,  butter, 
cheese,  porke,  beefe,  hemp  and  flax  at  every  quarter's 
end." 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  church  and  the 
settlement  of  a  pastor  a  meeting-house  waa  built  The 
spot  selected  was  at  what  is  now  the  "  Old  Burying- 
ground."  The  building  stood  in  its  westerly  part,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  a  slight  embankment  and  a  row 
of  evergreen  trees  set  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Draper.  The  house 
■was  built  by  John  Rutter,  and  the  contract  was  as 
iollows : 

"  FEBRUAnY  7tll,  1012. 

*'  It  is  agreed  bet\V0en  the  townsmen  of  this  town  on  the  one  part,  and 
.Tnlin  llulti'i-  on  tlio  other  part,  that  the  Bald  John  llutter  for  his  part  shall 
fell,  saw,  hew  and  frame  a  house  for  a  nieeting-houso,  thirty  foot  long, 
twenty  foot  wide,  eight  foot  between  joint,  three  foot  between  slide, 
two  cross  dorcnants  in  the  bonse,  six  clear  siory  windows,  two  with  four 
liglits  apiece,  and  fonr  with  three  lights  apiece,  and  to  ententise  between 
tile  alnde,  wbicb  frame  is  to  be  made  ready  to  raise  the  first  week  in 
May  next.  John  Butteh." 

"And  the  town  for  tbeir  part  do  covenant  to  draw  all  the  timber  to 
place,  and  to  help  to  raise  the  house  being  framed,  and  also  to  pay  to  the 
said  .John  lUitler  for  the  said  work  six  pounds;  that  is  to  say,  three 
jiound  to  be  paid  iu  corn  at  three  shillings  a  bushel,  or  in  money,  in  and 
upon  this  twenty  seventh  day  of  this  present  nmutb,  and  the  other  three 
jiounds  to  be  paid  in  money,  corn  and  cattle  to  be  prized  by  two  men  of 
tlie  town,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  town  and  the  other  to  be  chosen  by 
John  llutter,  and  to  be  paid  at  the  time  that  the  frame  is  by  tbo  said 
John  llutter  finished. 

"  Peter  Noise, 
"Brian  Penuleton, 
"  William  WAnn,  . 
"  Walter  Havnes, 
"  John  How, 
"Thomas  Wuyte." 

('•Town  Book,"  p.  '27.) 

An  act  relative  to  the  raising  and  locating  of  the 
building  is  the  following,  dated  May,  1643  :  The  town 
"  agreed  that  the  meeting-house  shall  stand  upon  the 
hillside,  before  the  house-lot  of  John  Loker,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way;  also,  that  every  inhab- 
iiant  that  hath  a  house-lot  shall  attend  [the  raising 
of]  the  new  meeting-house,  or  send  a  sufficient  man 
to  help  raise  the  meeting-house."  The  year  after  the 
contract  was  made  a  rate  was  ordered  for  the  finish- 
ing of  the  house,  to  be  raised  on  "  meadow  and  upland 
and  all  manner  of  cattle  above  a  quarter  old,  to  be 
prized  as  they  were  formerly — Shoates  at  6  shillings  8 
pence  apiece,  kids  at  4  shillings  apiece." 


A  further  record  of  the  meeting-house  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Not.  6th,  1015. 

"Itifl  ordered  that  all  those  wlio  ai*e  appointed  to  have  seals  In  the 
meeting-house  that  they  sljall  bring  In  their  first  payment  for  their  seats 
to  Hugh  GrilHn,  or  agree  with  liiui  between  this  anil  the  14th  day  of 
this  month,  Avhtch  is  on  Friday  next  week, and  those  that  are  (diiflcient) 
wo  do  hereby  give  i>ower  to  the  fliarshall  to  distrain  both  fur  their  pay- 
ment for  llieir  seats  and  also  for  the  i^Xarabaira  own  labor  according  to 
a  former  order  twelve  pence. 

"  Walter  Havne, 
"  Edmund  Gooonow, 
"  William  Warde, 
"John  REnnicKE, 
"HuQH  Griffin." 

Considerable  importance  was  attached  in  the  early 
times  to  the  seating  of  people  in  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  the  records  of  new  houses  of  worship  mention 
is  made  of  this  matter.  Respect  was  had  to  social 
condition  and  circumstance  ;  committees  were  chosen 
to  adjust  these  matters  in  the  payment  of  ra'.es,  and 
references  are  made  in  the  records  of  town-meeting  to 
the  requests  of  parties  about  their  seats  iu  the  meet- 
ing-house. A  rule  that  was  general  was  that  the  men 
should  sit  at  one  end  of  the  pew  and  the  women  at 
the  other.  In  the  third  meeting-house  erected  iu 
Sudbury  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  that  the  pews  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  seat  seven  men  on  one  side  and 
seven  women  on  the  other.  In  this  first  meeting- 
house of  Sudbury  the  people  purchasing  seats  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  their  purchase,  in  case  they  should 
leave  the  settlement;  but  the  right  was  reserved  by 
the  town  of  seating  the  parties  who  purchased,  as  is 
declared  by  the  following  record,  January  26,  1645; 
It  was  "  ordered  that  all  those  that  pay  for  seats  in 
the  meeting-house  shall  have  leave  to  sell  as  many 
seats  as  they  pay  for,  provided  they  leave  the  seating 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  sell  to  the  church  offi- 
cers, to  seat  them  if  they  themselves  go  out  of  town." 
About  this  first  meeting-house  a  burial-place  was  soou 
started. 

In  meeting  public  expense,  rates  were  made  on  the 
meadow  lands,  or  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
possessed  of  them.  These  meadows  were  early  divi- 
ded among  them,  three  apportionments  having  been 
made  by  1640. 

This  division  of  meadow  laqd  was  an  important 
transaction.  It  was  not  only  a  disposal  of  common 
property  of  the  proprietors,  but  it  established  a  stand- 
ard of  rates,  and  in  a  certain  sense  of  valuation.  For 
example,  money  to  pay  for  land  purchased  of  Karte 
was  to  "  be  gathered  according  to  such  quantity  of 
meadow  as  are  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town."  In  the  division  of  "uplands,"  the  rule  of  re- 
ceiving waa  according  as  a  person  was  possessed  cf 
"  meadow."  In  the  pasturage  of  the  extensive  cow 
common,  the  people  were  to  be  limited  in  the  number 
of  cattle  put  in  by  their  meadows,  or  their  rales  as 
based  upon  them. 

In  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  and  pay  of  the 
minister,  reference  was  had  to  rates  paid   on  the 
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meadows.  Perhaps  the  meadows  thus  assigned  might 
properly  be  termed  meadow-rights.  As  in  some 
places  the  "  acre-right "  would  procure  lands  or 
privileges  in  proportion  to  the  part  paid  into  the 
common  venture  by  the  proprietor,  so  in  Sudbury  the 
meadow-right  might  do  likewise;  and  a  person  who 
possessed  an  original  meadow-right  might  possess  a 
right  to  subsequent  land  allotments,  or  the  right  of 
his  cattle  to  commonage,  so  long  as  the  town  had  un- 
divided territory.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  the 
proprietors  received  values  on  their  investment  in  the 
enterprise,  not  by  monied  divisions,  but  by  land 
divisions.  Hence,  these  divisiDns  of  land  might  be 
called  the  dividends  of  those  early  days,  arid  the 
money  raised  by  the  town  on  the  basis  of  these  early 
divisions  of  meadow  might  be  called  assessments  on 
the  stock  made  to  meet  public  expenses.  We  con- 
clude that  these  meadow-rights  or  dividends  were 
merchantable,  to  the  extent  that  a  person  in  selling 
them  might  or  might  not  convey  the  right  that 
belonged  to  them,  as  related  to  commonage  and  other 
allotments.  The  lands  that  were  given  by  gratu- 
lation,  tor  worthiness  or  work  done  for  the  public, 
might  or  might  not  have  the  privileges  of  an  original 
meadow-right  or  dividend.  In  raising  money  to  pay 
Karto  for  the  land  which  the  town  last  bought  of  him, 
it  was  ordered  that  "  all  meadow  was  to  pay  at  one 
price,  and  that  all  meadow  given  by  way  of  gratu- 
lation  should  havp  right  of  commonage." 

That  the  origin  .1  grantees,  and  those  subsequently 
given  the  privilege  of  such,  as  a  "gratulation  "  for 
services  performed  for  the  .settlers,  could  transfer  the 
right  to  subsequent  divisions  of  the  common  and  un- 
divided land,  is  indicated  by  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  proprietor.?  of  these  lands  many  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Sudbury.  In  the  Proprietors' 
Book  of  Records,  as  will  be  noticed  further  along,  are 
given  repeated  lists  of  the  name?  of  the  early  grantees, 
even  after  the  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  passed 
away.  These  lists  are  referred  to  as  those  possessing 
an  original  right  to  the  town's  undivided  land,  and 
may  indicate  that  wherever  or  whenever  one  pos- 
sessed that  right  as  it  had  beeu  conveyed  through 
the  years,  in  whatever  way,  that  person  could  claim 
land  when  a  division  was  made,  or  could  vote  on  the 
disposal  of  the  proprietors'  undivided  territory. 

An  early  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  meadow  is 
the  following: 

■'  It  was  ordered  and  agreed  tliat  the  meadows  of  (lie  town  of  Siidbm-y 
ehall  be  laid  oat  and  given  to  the  present  inhabitants  as  mucli  03  sliuit 
be  thought  meet,  according  to  this  rule  following  : 

Imprimis, — 

To  every  Mr.  of  a  ffamilie   6  aliors 

To  every  wiffe  Gi/^  alters 

To  every  child  ]J/^akera 

To  every  mare,  cow,  ox,  or  any  other  cattle  that  may 

amount  to  20£.,  or  bo  much  muney   3  alters  " 

We  conjecture  that  the  meadow  lands  allotted  by 
this  rule  were  for  encouragement,  and  to  give  the  in- 
habitants at  the  outset  a  means  of  maintenance  for 


their  flocks ;  and  that  other  rules  were  made  use  of 
when  the  division  became  the  basis  of  assessments  of 
rates,  as  bestowal  of  meadow  dividends. 

A  record  of  the  divisions  is  presented  in  the  town 
books,  and  the  following  is  the  preamble  to  one  of 
them : 

"A  record  of  the  names  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  with  their  sev- 
eral quantity  of  meadow  to  every  one  granted,  according  to  their  estates, 
or  granted  by  gratulation  for  services  gmnted  by  them,  which  meadow 
is  ratable  upon  all  common  charges." 

While  land  divisions  were  being  made,  reservations 
were  also  made  of  lands  for  pasturage,  which  it  was 
understood  were  to  remain  undivided.  These  lands 
were  called  "Cow  Commons,"  and  the  record  of  them 
explains  their  use.  The  first  was  laid  out  or  set  apart 
the  26th  of  November,  1643.  The  record  concerning 
the  location  is  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  concluded  by  the  town  that  all  the  lands  southward  that  lie  from 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  house-lot  of  Robert  Darnlll,  unto  the  common 
cartbridge  going  to  Edmund  Goodnow's  meadow,  and  so  upon  a  strait 
line  to  Watertown  bound,  which  lands  so  granted,  for  a  cow  common, 
shall  never  be  reserved  or  laid  down  without  the  consent  of  every  In- 
habitant that  hath  right  In  commonage.  All  the  lands  we  say  that  are 
contained  within  these  terms,  that  is  between  the  houselot  of  Robert 
Darnill  and  the  cartbridge  before  speclfled,  southward  within  the  fivo 
miles  bound  first  granted,  down  to  the  great  river,  and  bounded  on  the 
side  which  the  extremity  of  our  line  bounding  Watertown  and  Sudbury, 
all  our  land  contained  within  these  terms,  except  all  such  land  as  have 
been  granted  out  in  particular;  that  is  to  say,  a  neck  of  upland  lying 
between  Mill  brook  and  Pine  brook;  also  another  neck  of  land,  with  the 
flat  belonging  to  it,  lying  between  the  aforosald  neck  and  the  great 
river  on  the  other  side  ;  also  another  plat  of  land  that  lyeth  westward 
from  them,  containing  some  3  or  4  score  acres,  aiid  granted  out  to  par- 
ticular men. 

"  The  Inhabitants  of  the  town  are  to  be  limited  and  sized,  in  the  put- 
ting in  of  cattle  upon  the  said  common  in  proportion,  attcording  to  the 
quantity  of  meadow  the  said  Inhahilants  are  stated  In  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  tlie  meadow,  or  shall  be  instated  in  by  purchase  hereafter  pro- 
vided they  buy  with  tlie  meadow  the  liberty  of  commonage  allotted  to 
such  a  quantity  of  meadow  as  shall  bo  purchased." 

It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  define  the  bounds  of  this 
cow  common  exactly  from  the  description  given  in 
the  records,  but  the  following  may  be  considered  its 
general  outline  :  From  Weston  bound  direct  to  Way- 
land  Centre,  thence  west  of  south  to  the  river,  and 
thence  again  direct  to  Weston  bound. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  early  laws  enacted 
by  the  town  : 

Laws  Eelating  to  Domestic  Animals. — In 
1641  it  was  ordered  that  "  every  one  that  keeps  any 
hogs  more  than  his  own  within  one  fortnight  after 
this  day  shall  rid  them  out  of  this  town  only  that  for 
every  hog  that  shall  be  taken  in  to  be  kept  by  any 
won  more  than  his  own  for  every  week  shall  pay  five 
Bhillings."  In  1643  it  was  ordered  "  that  every  in- 
habitant should  drive  out  his  hog  every  morning  into 
the  wood,  and  when  they  come  home  at  night  to  see 
them  shut  up  safe,  or  else,  if  they  be  about  the  street, 
to  ring  and  yoke  them."  In  1648  it  was  voted  in 
town-meeting,  "  that  every  swine  that  shall  be  found  of 
any  man  out  of  his  own  properity,  without  a  sufficient 
yoke  and  ring,  after  the  first  of  March  next,  the 
owner  thereof  shall  forfeit  for  every  swine  so  taken 
one  shilling,  and  if  the  swine  be  yoked  and  not  ringed. 
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oi'  l  iiif^ed  aud  iiol.  yoked,  then  .six  puuce  Cor  any  swino 
KO  taken,  beside  all  the  damage  done  by  any  such 
nwiue."  It  was  also  "agreed  that  all  yokea  sliould  be 
under  tlie  throat  of  I  lie  swine,  and  so  long  as  the 
swine  was  high  and  a  rope  go  up  on  each  side  to  be 
fastened  above,  and  that  swine  t-hould  not  be  ac- 
counted sufficiently  ringed  if  they  could  root." 

In  1G43  it  was  "ordered  by  the  freemen  of  the  town 
that  ali  the  cattle  within  this  town  shall  this  summer 
not  be  turned  abroad  without  a  keeper,  and  the  keeper 
shall  not  keep  any  of  the  herd  in  any  of  tlie  great  river 
meadovva,  from  Bridle  Point  downwards  towards  Con- 
cord, the  inlcnl  of  ihe  order  to  preserve  the  river  mea- 
dows.'' In  1655  it  was  ordered  that  "  all  young,  new- 
weaned  calves  shall  be  herded  all  the  summer  time.'' 
It  T,\AS  ordered  that  "every  goat  that  is  taken  in 
any  man's  garden,  orchard  or  green  corn  shall  be  im- 
pounded, and  the  owner  sTuill  pay  for  any  such  goat 
so  taken  3  pence.'' 

In  1754  it  was  voted  "  that  a  line  of  two  shillings  be 
laid  upon  Ihe  owner  of  any  dog  or  dogs  that  should 
cause  and  make  any  disturbance  at  either  of  the  meet- 
ing-houses on  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sabbath  day,  one- 
half  of  the  fine  was  to  go  to  complainant  and  the 
other  half  to  the  use  of  the  town." 

Laws  Concerning  Amjiunition  and  Fire-arjih. 
— In  1653,  "The  town  appointed  Edmund  Goodnow 
and  Hugh  Griflin  to  divide  the  shot  and  overplus  of 
bullets  to  the  inhabitanis,  what  was  wanting  in  shot 
to  make  up  out  of  the  overplus  of  bullets,  and  the 
shot  aud  bullets  to  be  divided  to  each  man  his  due 
by  proportion  according  to  what  cveiy  man  paid  so 
near  as  they  can." 

In  1669,  "Edmund  Goodnow,  John  Parmenter,  Jr., 
and  John  Stone  were  to  see  to  the  barrel  of  powder, 
to  the  trial  of  it,  to  the  heading  it  up  again,  and  to 
take  some  course  for  the  safe  bestowing  of  it." 

The  same  year  the  selectmen  not  only  ordered  for 
the  providing  of  a  barrel  of  powder,  but  a  hundred 
pounds  and  a  half  of  musket  bullets,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  hundred  of  matches.  AVhen  the  third  meeting- 
house was  built,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be 
in  it  "  a  convenient  place  for  the  storing  of  the  am- 
munition.pf  the  town  over  the  window  in  the  south- 
west gable."  About  that  time  tlie  town's  stock  of 
ammunition  was  divided  and  intrusted  to  persons  who 
would  "  engage  to  respond  for  the  same  "  in  case  that 
it  was  "not  spent  in  real  service  iu  the  resiotance  of 
the  enemy." 

The  Colonial  Court  at  an  early  date  ordered  that 
"  the  town's  men  in  every  town  shall  order  that  ev'y 
house,  or  some  two  or  more  houses  ioyne  together  for 
the  breeding  of  salt  peetr  i'  some  out  house  used  for 
poultry  or  the  like.''  The  duty  of  looking  after  this 
matter  for  Sudbury  was  assigned  to  Ensign  Cake- 
bread.  The  saltiictre  thus  obtained  was  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder.  In  1045  Sudbury  was  "  freed 
from  y"  taking  further  care  about  salt  peeter  houses 
:  :  ;  in  answer  to  their  petition." 


ill  l(i42  the  Court  made  more  stringent  the  laws 
previously  existing  against  selling  fire-arms  to  the 
Indians,  exacting  a  forfeiture  of  .£10  for  the  sale  to 
them  of  a  gun,  and  £5  for  a  pound  of  powder. 

In  1643  the  Court  ordered  "that  the  military  offi- 
cers in  every  town  shall  appoint  what  arms  shiill  be 
brought  to  the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's  days,  and 
other  limes  of  meeting,  and  to  take  orders  at  farms 
and  hou.scs  remote  that  ammunition  bee  safely  dis- 
posed of  that  an  entmy  may  not  jjossess  himself  of 
them." 

Coimjion  PLANTiNG-FiEi.n,s. — In  the  town's  earlier 
years  it  was  the  prai:tice  to  plant  fields  in  coinmon  ; 
and  repeatedly  in  the  records  are  these  common  fields 
referred  to.  These  planting-places  were  situated  in 
dill'erent  parts  of  the  town  :  between  the  old  North 
aud  South  Street  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Glea- 
sons,  also  between  Mill  Brook  and  Pine  Brook  along 
"the  Plain"  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Drapers,  and 
toward  the  south  bound  of  the  town,  near  the  new 
bridge. 

Fenge-Vieavers  and  Fences. — A  good  degree  of 
atteniion  was  early  bestowed  by  the  town  on  its  fences. 
Several  surveyors  were  appointed  each  year  to  look 
after  tliem  ;  and  although  the  ofMcc  of  "  fence-viewer '' 
has  now  gone  into  disuse,  it  was  once  one  of  consid- 
erable responbiliility.  As  early  as  1655,  "Surveyors 
were  appointed  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
fences  about  men's  particular  properties  in  cases  of 
damage  and  ditterence."  We  read  in  the  records  that 
John  JIaynard  and  John  Blanford  were,  a  certain 
year,  to  attend  to  the  fences  "of  the  fiild  and  the 
cornfield  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  from,  the  pond 
to  the  training  place."  "Edmund  Rice  and  Thomas 
Goodenow  for  all  the  fences  of  cornfields  from  new 
bridge  southward  within  the  town  bound." 

Ill  1666  the  records  state  that  "Persons  were  ap- 
pointed surveyors  for  this  year  over  the  fields  where 
Henry  Loker  dwell.'',  and  ihe  field  fences,  where  Solo- 
mon Johnson  dwelleth.''  Field  i'ences  are  mentioned 
as  being  on  the  south  side  of  Pine  Brook,  also  as 
being  between  Mill  Brook  aud  Pine  Bro(dc;  also, 
"upon  the  hill  from  the  little  pond  by  the  dwelling- 
house  of  John  Blanford  unto  Mill  brook.''  Several 
kinds  of  fences  were  used.  One  kind  was  made  by 
ditching.  It  was  ordered,  iu  1671,  "That  all  the 
great  river  meadows  shall  be  fenced,  that  is  to  say 
that  all  the  proprietors  of  the  great  river  meadows 
shall  fence  the  heads  or  both  ends  of  the  meadows, 
and  where  it  may  be  necessary,  to  have  a  ditch  made 
from  the  upland  to  the  river  at  the  charge  of  the 
squadron  that  shall  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  siiid  ditch 
according  to  their  benefit."  For  the  upland,  also, 
this  mode  of  fencing  was  sometimes  used.  By  the 
roadside,  about  half-way  between  Wayland  Centre 
and  the  Plain,  are  distinct  traces  of  one  of  ' these  an- 
cient fences. 

Hedges  were  sometimes  made  use  of.  Mention  is 
'  made  of  fences  that  were  to  be  made  up  "of  good  rails 
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well  set  three  feet  and  one-lialf  high  or  otherwise 
good  hedge  well  sUiked  or  such  tVnces  as  would  be  an 
equivehmt  the  fences  to  be  attended  to  by  April  1^^  if 
the  frost  give  leave  if  not  then  lea  days  after."  After 
a  certain  date  all  the  field  fences  were  to  be  closed,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  following:  "It  is  ordered,  that  all 
the  fences  that  are  ia  general  fields,  in  this  town  of 
Sudbury,  shall  be  shut  up  by  the  10th  May  or  else  to 
forfeit  for  every  rod  unfeuced  five  shillings." 

Staple  Ceops. — Some  of  the  staple  crops  were 
Indian  corn, — sometimes  called  by  tbe  one  word 
"Indian," — rye,  barley,  wheat,  pea.s  and  oats.  Hemp 
and  flax  were  also  raised. 

Hay  was  early  a  great  staple  article;  this,  as  we 
have  noticed,  the  river  meadows  bountifully  pro- 
duced. To  such  an  extent  did  this  crop  abound,  that 
the  settlers  not  only  kept  their  own  stock,  but  they 
received  cattle  from  abroad. 

The  time  for  cutting  the  meadow  grass  is  indicated 
by  such  statements  as  these.  When  Sergeant  John 
Eutter  hired  the  Ashen  swamp  meadow,  '  he  was  to 
cut  the  grass  by  the  10"'  of  July,  or  else  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  other  man  to  cut  the  said  meadow." 
He  was  to  pay  for  it  that  year  four  shillings  and  six 
pence.  Such  prices  as  the  following  are  also  men- 
tioned: two  bushels  of  wheat  and  one  bushel  of  In- 
dian corii  for  Long  Meadow.  Strawberry  Meadow 
was  let  out  the  same  year,  1667,  for  one  bushel  of 
wheat;  also  the  minister's  meadow  in  Sedge  Meadow 
waa  let  out  for  eight  shillings  to  be  paid  in  Indian 
corn;  Ashen  Swamp  ileadow  was  let  out  the  same 
year  to  Ensign  John  Grout  for  three  shillings,  to  be 
paid  one-half  in  wheat,  the  other  in  Indian  corn. 
The  meadow  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  town  was 
let  out  to  Henry  Rice  for  a  peck  of  wheat.  These, 
we  think,  were  probably  common  meadows  of  the 
town,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year. 

Measures  were  taken  from  time  to  time  for  improving 
the  meadow  lands.  In  1645  a  commission  was  granted 
by  the  colonial  authorities  (Colony  Records,  Vol.  II., 
p.  99)  "for  y'  hW  &  impvng  of  y'  medowe  ground 
vpoa  y'  ryver  running  by  Concord  &  Sudberry." 
Later,  also  in  1C71,  a  levy  of  four  pence  an  acre  was 
to  be  made  "  upon  all  the  meadow  upon  the  great 
river  for  the  clearing  of  the  river  ;  that  is,  from  Con- 
cord line  to  the  south  side,  and  to  Ensign  Grout's 
spring." 

Cli.mate. — The  following  records  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  climate  at  that  period  com- 
pared with  the  present.  It  was  at  one  time  ordered 
by  the  town  that  the  fences  should  be  set  by  the  Ist 
or  the  10th  of  April.  In  1642  "  it  was  ordered  that 
no  cattle  were  to  be  found  on  the  planting  fields  and 
all  the  fences  were  to  be  up  by  March  1st." 

Cake  of  the  Pooe.— In  1649  it  was  ordered  that 
certain  persons  "  have  power  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Hunt 
about  her  person,  house  [or  home]  and  estate,  and  to 
take  some  care  for  her  relief."  The  following  vote 
was  recorded  years  afterwards :    that  "  Mrs.  Hunt 


shall  have  fifty  shillings,  out  of  a  rate  to  be  mfide  this 
present  February,  1GG5,  this  in  respect  other  poverty." 
In  1669  [or  '67]  Mrs.  Hunt  was  to  have  fifty  shil- 
lings pension  paid  out  of  the  town  rate.  In  1673, 
"  because  of  the  poverty  of  her  famely ,  it  was  ordered 
that  Mr.  Peter  Noyes  do  procure  and  bring  sergeon 
Avery  from  Dedham  to  the  Widow  Hunt,  of  this 
town,  to  inspect  her  condition,  to  advise,  and  direct, 
and  administer  to  her  relief,  and  cure  of  her  dis- 
temper." Ten  pounds  were  also  to  be  put  "  into  the 
hands  of  Peter  Noyes  with  all  speed  to  assist  Mrs. 
Hufit  with." 

About  1663  a  contract  was  made  with  Thomas 
Rice  to  keep  a  person  a  year,  "  if  he  live  as  long," 
for  which  he  was  to  have  five  poutlds  sterling;  and  if 
the  person  kept  had  any,  or  much  sickness  during  the 
year,  the  town  was  to  give  Mr.  Rice  "satisfaction  to 
content,  for  any  physic,  attendance  or  trouble."  In 
1663,  £7  were  added  to  the  present  rate,  "  for  the  use 
of  Thomas  Tfling'a  sickness,  and  to  pay  for  intend- 
ance  of  him."  In  1664  John  White  was  "exempted 
from  paying  his  present  rate  to  the  town,  and  also 
unto  the  minister."  Dr.  Loring,  in  his  diary,  give^ 
repeated  instances  of  collections  taken  for  the  af- 
flicted in  the  time  of  his  ministry  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  1750 :  "  Lord's  day,  had  a  contribution  for  Thomas 
Saunders,  laboring  under  a  severe  and  incurable 
cancer;  collected  £16-S-0."  In  1757  or  '59,  "  had  a 
contribution  for  our  brother,  Tristam  Cheeney.  £31 
was  gathered."  About  1762,  October  7th,  public 
Thanksgiving:  ''A  contribution  was  made  for  the 
wife  of  Asahel  Knight,  of  Worcester.  £18  was  col- 
lected." 

But,  while  the  people,  as  shown  by  such  instances, 
were  generous  to  the  deserving  poor,  as  a  town  they 
took  stringent  measures  for  the  prevention  of  i30v- 
erty.  This  they  did,  both  by  discouraging  its  importa- 
tion, and  by  encouraging  what  tended  to  thrift.  In 
the  records  we  find  the  following  ;  "  In  consideration 
of  the  increase  of  poor  people  among  us,  .  .  .  as 
also  considering  bow  many  poor  persons  from  other 
towns  come  in  to  reside.  Ordered,  That  not  any  one 
who  owned  houses  or  lands  in  town  should  either  let 
or  lease  any  of  them  unto  any  strangers  that  is  not 
at  present  a  town-dweller,  without  leave  or  license 
first  had  and  obtained  of  the  selectmen  in  a  select- 
men's meeting  or  by  leave  had  and  obtained  in  a  gen- 
eral town-meeting  or  otherwise  shall  stake  down,  de- 
pobitate,  and  bind  over  a  sufficient  estate  unto  the 
selectmen  of  Sudbury,  which  said  estate  so  bound 
over  unto  the  said  selectmen,  that  shall  bein  their  the 
said  selectmen's  judgment  sufficient  to  have  and  se- 
cure the  town  of  Sudbury  harmless  from  any  charge 
that  may  so  come  by  the  said  lands  so  leased,  and  if 
any  person  notwithstanding  this  order  shall  lease  any 
houses  or  lands  unto  any  stranger  as  above  said  with- 
out lisence  and  giving  good  securitiy  as  above  said, 
shall  for  every  week's  entertainment  of  a  stranger 
into  his  houses  or  lands  forfeit  the  sum  of  19  shillings 
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6  pence  to  tlie  town  of  Sudbury  ;  and  any  ]jeraon 
bringing  a  stranger  ])resuming  to  come  as  a  trusnit 
contrary  to  order  as  above  said,  sliall  for  every  week'?) 
residence  forfeit  19  Khiliiiigs  6  peace  to  the  town  of 
Sudbury." 

lu  1683  Mathew  Rice  v/as  to  be  warned  to  come 
before  the  town  cleric,  for  adniitting  to  some  part  of 
his  land  Thomas  Hedley,  who  brought  his  wife  and 
child.  Thomiis  Hedley  was  also  to  be  warned 
to  quit  the  town.  Another  person  was  cen- 
sured for  "  taking  in  and  harboring  of  Christopher 
Petingal,  Avho  is  rendered  to  be  a  person  of  a  vicious 
nature,  and  evil  tongue  and  behavior,  and  otherwise 
discouraging  enough."  In  1692-93  a  law  was  enacted 
by  the  Province,  by  which  towns  were  allowed  to 
warn  away  strangers.  If  the  warning  was  not  given 
within  three  months,  then  the  parties  so  far  became 
residents,  that,  if  in  need,  they  were  to  receive, 
assistance  from  the  town.  If  persons  warned  did  not 
leave  within  fourteen  days,  the  constable  could  re- 
move them  by  law.  The  town  repeatedly  made  use 
of  this  power. 

Means  were  also  taken  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry. 

About  1663  the  town  voted  to  grant  "  Mr.  Stearns 
of  Cbarlestown,  ironmonger  and  blacksmith,"  certain 
meadoAv  lauds,  and  "  firewood  fur  his  family  use,  and 
wood  for  coals  for  to  do  the  s>mithy  work."  He  was 
also  to  take  timber  in  the  commons  "to  build  his 
house  and  shop  and  fence."  A  little  later  Joseph 
Graves  was  allowed  to  take  timber  to  build  a  house, 
and  part  of  the  land  formerly  given  him  to  erect  a 
smith  shop  upon.  Also  there  was  granted  to  Richard 
Sanget  "six  acres  of  meadow,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  upon  the  condition  he  stay  amongst  us  to  do 
our  smith's  work  for  four  years,  the  time  to  begin  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  August,  16-16." 

Education. — The  following  records  aflord  some 
information  concerning  early  educational  advantages. 
In  1664  "  the  town  promised  to  give  answer  at  the 
next  meeting  Avhether  or  no  they  will  accommodate 
Mr.  AValker  [with]  any  lands  towards  his  encour- 
agement to  keep  ai'ree  school  in  Sudbury."  We  infer 
that  Mr.  Walker  was  encouraged  in  his  project  by 
the  following  report  on  educational  matters  rendered 
in  1680: 

"And  as  for  schools,  tlio'  there  be  no  stated  school 
in  this  town,  for  that  the  inhabitants  are  so  scattered 
in  their  dwellings  that  it  cannot  well  be,  yet  such  is 
the  case  that,  by  having  two  school  dames  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  that  teacheth  small  children  to  spell 
and  read,  which  is  so  managed  by  the  parents  and  gov- 
ernors at  home,  and  prosecuted  after  such  sort  as 
that  the  selectmen  who  distributed  themselves  did 
within  three  months  last  past  so  examine  families, 
children,  and  youth,  both  as  to  good  manners,  orderly 
living,  chatechizing,  and  reading,  as  that  they  re- 
turned from  all  parts  a  comfortable  good  account  of 
all  these  matters,  an<l  render  them  growing  in  several 


families  beyond  expectation,  rarely  reprovable  any- 
where, encouraging  in  most  i)laces,  and  in  others 
very  commendable,  so  as  that  the  end  is  accomplished 
hlLherlo.  And  for  teaching  to  write  or  cypher,  here 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  and  two  or  three  others 
about  this  town,  that  do  teach  therein,  and  are  ready  to 
teach  all  others  that  need,  if  people  will  come  orsend 
them." 

From  the  report  rendered  the  court  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  in  reference  to  education  in  moralH,  we 
infer  that  attention  was  early  turned  to  that  matter. 
In  1655  persons  were  "appointed  for  to  take  pains  for 
to  see  into  the  general  families  in  town,  to  see  whether 
children  and  servants  arc  employed  in  work,  and 
educated  in  the  ways  of  God  and  in  the  grounds  of 
religion,  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Court." 
The  same  year  John  How  was  "appointed  by  the 
Pastor  and  Selectmen  to  see  to  the  restraining  from 
the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  in  time  of  public 
exercise." 

The  stocks  were  employed  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment.  In  1651,  "John  Rutter  promised  to  mend 
the  stocks."  They  were  used  as  late,  at  least,  as 
1722,  when  it  was  voted  "by  y'^  town  to  grant  five 
shillings  to  bye  to  pad  Locks  for  y°  pound  and 
stocks."  This  old-time  appliance  was  for  a  period 
near  the  meeting-house,  as  the  records  state 
that  in  1681  "Samuel  How  was  to  build  a  new 
pair  of  stocks,"  and  was  to  set  tliem  up  before  the  meet- 
ing-house." In  subsequent  year.a,  •tything-men  were 
appointed,  and  duly  sworn  before  the  selectmen,  as 
the  law  directed.  All  these  agencies  were  made  use 
of  to  maintain  a  wholesome  morality.  That  they 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  something,  the  following 
from  the  foregoing  report  of  1680  indicates:  "And 
the  selectmen  having  also  been  made  acquainted  that 
the  court  expects  their  inspection  touching  persons 
who  live  from  under  family  government,  or  after  a 
dissolute  or  disorderly  manner,  to  the  dishonor  of 
God,  or  corrupting  of  youth,  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  as  above  having  personally  searched  and  en- 
quired into  all  families  and  quarters,  in  and  about 
this  town,  do  return  this  answer,  that  they  find  none 
such  amongst  us." 

Commercial  relations  were  not  always  carried  on 
by  payments  in  money,  but  sometimes  wholly  or  in 
part  in  produce.  Edmund  Rice,  in  1654,  "for  service 
as  deputy,"  was  to  have  "  six  pounds  to  be  paid  in 
wheat  at  John  Parmenters  senior,  and  so  much  more 
as  shall  pay  seven  pence  a  bushel!  for  the  carriage  of 
it,  to  be  paid  within  one  week  after  next  Michelmas." 
For  work  on  the  meeting-house,  about  the  year  1688, 
"  he  was  to  have  country  pay,  at  country  price."  The 
country  pay  was  to  be  "in  good  sound  merchantable 
Indian  corn,  or  rye,  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or  malt,  or 
peas,  or  beef,  or  pork,  or  work."  At  a  meeting  of  the 
selectmen,  Oct.  25,  1678,  it  was  ordered  that  "Mr. 
Peter  Noyes,  Peter  Kingeand  Thomas  Stevens  or  any 
of  them  are  appointed  to  collect  of  the  Inhabitants 
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of  this  towa  what  may  be  wanted  of  the  sum  granted 
by  any  person  or  persoQS  towards  the  new  college  at 
Cambridge  in  building  according  to  an  order  by  the 
Gen  C  .  .  ."  This  being  attended  to,  the  town  re- 
ceived its  discharge. 

Sometimes  payments  were  promised  either  in  pro- 
duce or  money,  as,  in  169G,  Benjamin  Parmenter  was 
to  sweep  the  meeting-house,  from  April  1st  of  that 
year  to  April  1st  of  the  next  year,  "  for  ten  bushells 
of  Indian  corn,  or  twenty  shillings  in  money." 
Whether  Mr.  Parmenter  was  to  take  which  he  chose, 
or  the  party  engaging  him  was  to  give  which  they 
chose,  is  not  stated.  Sometimes  the  produce  was 
rated,  or  paid  for  town  rates,  in  accordance  with  what 
the  produce  was  rated  or  paid  for  in  county  rates ; 
as,  in  1673,  it  was  ordered  that "  all  corn  or  grain,  paid 
into  the  towns  rate  for  this  year,  shall  be  paid  in  at 
such  prices  as  the  county  rate  is  paid  in  at  for  the 
year."  We  conclude  that  the  town  had  the  liberty  to 
establish  the  value  of  produce  that  was  to  pay  the 
town  rates ;  as,  for  the  year  168G,  wheat  was  rated  at 
five  shillings  per  bushel,  peas  at  four  shillings,  oats  at 
two  shillings,  Indian  corn  at  two  shillings  nine  pence. 

Philip's  War. — In  1775-76  the  people  suffered 
hardship  in  consequence  of  King  Philip's  War.  Be- 
fore the  town  was  invaded  by  the  Indians  it  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Colony  by  the  service  of 
Ephraim  Curtis,  a  famous  woodsman  and  scout.  He 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  about  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  He  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  native  inhabitants,  and  could  speak 
their  language  with  fluency.  After  the  breaking  out 
of  Philip's  War  the  Colonial  authorities,  wishing  to 
secure  the  Nipnet  Indians  in  western  and  central 
Massachusetts  before  they  should  ally  themselves  to 
King  Philip,  selected  Ephraim  Curtis  for  this  most 
important  and  hazardous  enterprise.  In  the  ill-fated 
expedition  sent  out  to  the  Nipnet  country  under 
Capt.  Edward  Hutchinson,  Curtis  went  as  a  guide. 
When  the  expedition  retreated  to  Brookfield,  and  the 
soldiers  were  besieged  in  a  garrison-house  there,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  send  some  one  for  assistance,  the 
task  fell  upon  Curtis.  The  bold  adventurer  set  forth 
from  the  garrison,  a  lone  soldier,  to  rel)'  on  his  prow- 
ess and  a  protecting  providence  to  shield  him  on  his 
course.  Capt.  Wheeler,  in  his  ofEcial  report,  states 
of  the  affair  ha  follows:  "  I  spake  to  Ephraim  Cur- 
tis to  adventure  forth  again  on  that  service,  and  to 
attempt  it  on  foot  a.s  the  way  wherein  was  the  most 
hope  of  getting  away  undiscovered.  He  readily  as- 
sented, and  accordingly  went  ouc ;  but  there  were  so 
many  Indians  everywhere  thjeatened  that  he  could 
not  pass  without  apparent  hazard  of  life,  so  he  came 
back  again,  bu^.  toward.s  morning  the  said  Ephraim 
adventured  forth  the  3d  time,  and  was  fain  to  creep 
on  YuH  hands  and  knees  for  some  space  of  ground  that 
he  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  enemy,  but 
through  God's  mercy  he  escaped  their  hands,  and  got 
8afe)y  to  Marlboro',  though  very  much  spent  and 


ready  to  faint  by  reason  of  want  of  sleep  before  he 
went  from  us,  and  his  sore  travel  night  and  day  in 
that  hot  season  till  he  got  thither."  On  arriving  at 
Marlboro'  he  met  Major  Simon  Willard  and  Capt. 
James  Parker,  of  Groton,  with  forty-six  men,  who 
were  there  to  scout  between  Marlboro',  Lancaster  and 
Groton.  These,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  affairs 
at  Brookfield,  hastened  at  once  with  relief.  They  ar- 
rived August  7th,  just  in  season  to  rescue  the  sur- 
vivors. After  this  narration,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  bravery  of  this  adventurous  scout,  or 
the  value  of  his  services  to  the  country. 

Ephraim  Curtis  was  a  son  of  Henry  Curtis,  one  of 
the  original  grantees,  and  whose  house  was  on  the  old 
North  or  East  Street,  a  little  easterly  of  the  Abel 
Gleasou  estate.  It  remained  standing  till  within  a 
few  years. 

When  Indian  hostilities  were  imminent,  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Brown  ^vas  active  in  making  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  .people  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Governor  Sept.  2G,  1675, 
he  states  as  follows  :  "  I  have  been  at  a  round  charge 
to  fortify  my  house,  and,  except  finishing  the  two 
flankers  and  my  gate,  have  finished.  Now,  without 
four  hands  I  cannot  well  secure  it,  and  if  for  want  of 
hands  I  am  beaten  out,  it  will  be  very  advantageous 
to  the  enemy,  and  a  thorn  to  the  town."  The  men 
asked  for  were  granted  him  ;  and  his  house  afforded 
a  place  of  defence  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality, 
who  were  directed  to  resort  to  it  in  time  of  i)eril. 
After  the  war  began  the  meeting-house  was  made  a 
place  of  security,  and  fortifications  were  constructed 
about  it. 

When  the  hostilities  began  Mr.  Brown  sent  a  letter 
to  the  authorities,  in  which  he  says:  "  It  is  reported 
that  our  woods  are  pestered  with  Indian;!.  One 
Adams  within  our  bounds  was  shot  at  by  a  lurking 
Indian  or  more.  He  was  shot  through  the  coat  and 
shirt  near  to  the  arm-pit.  One  Smith  walking  the 
woods  was  assailed  by  3  or  4  Indians,  whom  he  dis- 
covered swooping  down  a  hill  toward  him,  b)it  Smith 
saved  himself  by  his  legs.  One  Joseph  Freeman 
coming  up  about  4  mile  Brook  discovered  two  Indi- 
ans, one  in  the  path  presenting  his  gun  at  him  in  the 
way  (in  a  brighc  moonlight  night),  but  Freeman  dis- 
mounting shot  at  him,  and  mounting  rode  for  it.  One 
Joseph  [rihaley]  coming  home  from  Marlboro'  on 
Thursday  lost  discovered  Indians  in  our  bounds,  one 
of  which  made  a  shot  at  him,  the  bullet  passing  by 
him,  but  being  mounted  and  riding  for  it  he  escaped. 
One  Joseph  Curtis,  sou  to  Ephraim  Curtis  on  Satur- 
day last  heard  3  volleys  of  shot  made  by  Indians  be- 
tween us  and  Watertown.  This  being  to  long,  Ensign 
Grout  can  give  a  full  narrative  to  your  Honor  and 
Councill.  The  consideration  of  all  which  I  hope  will 
excite  you  :  :  :  to  order  that  these  ^voods  may  be 
scoured  and  that  our  town  of  Sudbury  a  I'rontier  town 
may  be  enabled  to  contribute  aid  therein  and  defend 
itself  with  its  quantity  of  men,  I  humbly  move.  And 
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this  I  sbnll  [present]  unto  the  Honorable  CouDcill 
tliat  we  mny  not  hnye  men  pressed  out  of  our  Bmall 
town."    Dated,  "Sudbury  26"'  7"'  ino." 

Philip  made  bis  attack  on  Sudbury  tlie  2lRt  of 
A[)ril,  1676,  on  which  day  he  also  engaged  at  Green 
Hill  with  the  forces  of  Captains  "VVadaworth  and 
Brocklebank.  The  same  day  a  detachment  of  his 
men  crossed  the  Town  Bridge  and  began  their  devas- 
tating work  on  the  East  Side.  They  doubtless  in- 
tended to  take  what  spoil  they  could  and  then  burn 
the  place  ;  but  Ihey  were  efl'ectually  checked  in  their 
work.  The  inhabitants  fell  upon  them  with  fujy. 
They  beat  them  from  the  very  thresholds  of  their 
humble  homes,  and  snatched  the  spoil  from  their  sav- 
age clutch  ;  they  even  forced  them  to  retreat  on  the 
run,  and  seek  safety  in  precipitous  flight.  While 
the  work  of  beating  back  the  enemy  was  going  on,  a 
company  of  reinlbrcements  arrived  from  Water- 
town,  by  order  of  Captain  Hugh  Mason.  These 
reinforcements  probably  arrived  some  time  before 
noon.  As  the  attack  began  about  daybreak,  and  took 
the  inhabitants  somewhat  by  surpiise,  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  news  would  reach  Watertown  until  the 
morning  was  well  advanced.  Watertown  was  the  bor- 
der town  on  the  east.  The  part  now  Weston  was  called 
the  "Farmers'  Precinct."  At  this  locality  the  sound 
of  guns  could  without  doubt  be  heard,  aud  the  smoke 
rising  over  the  woods  in  dark,  ominous  clouds  might 
bespeak  what  was  befalling  the  neighborhood.  More- 
ever,  the  intelligence  may  have  reached  Watertown 
by  couriers,  who  carried  it  to  Boston,  arriving  there 
about  midday. 

When  Mason's  force  reached  Sudbury,  about  two 
hundred  Indians  were  on  the  east  side  the  river  en- 
gaged in  mischievous  work.  The  little  company  of 
town's  people  who  could  be  spared  from  the  stockade 
was  too  small  to  drive  them  back  over  the  river.  The 
best  they  could  do  was  to  keep  them  from  too  close 
range  of  their  little  stronghold,  and  save  a  part  of 
their  property  and  dwellings.  But  when  these  rein- 
forcements arrived,  the  united  forces  compelled  the 
foe  to  make  a  general  retreat. 

The  contest  that  preceded  this  retreat  of  the  sav- 
ages was  doubtless  severe.  Two  hundred  Indians 
were  a  force  sufHcient  to  offer  stubborn  resistance. 
They  were  near  a  large  force  held  in  reserve  by  King 
Philip  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  might  at  any 
timereceive  reinforcement  from  him  ;  and  if  they  could 
hold  the  causeway  and  bridge,  the  day  might  be  won. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  had  a  vast  deal  at 
stake;  if  the  foe  was  forced  over  the  stream,  the  east 
side  would  for  a  time  be  safe.  They  could  defend  ihe 
narrow  causeway  and  bridge,  while  the  high  water 
would  protect  their  flanks.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances that  would  cause  each  to  make  a  hard  fight. 
But  the  English  prevailed.  The  foe  was  forced  hack, 
and  the  bridge  and  causeway  were  held,  so  that  they 
could  not  repass  them. 

A  company  of  twelve  men  who  came  to  the  rescue 


from  Concord  were  slain  upon  the  river  meadow. 
The  bodies  Avere  left  where  they  fell  until  Ihe  follow- 
ing day,  when  they  were  brought  in  boats  to  tlic  foot 
of  the  Old  Town  Bridge  and  buried.  The  burial- 
place  may  be  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Town 
Bridge  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  The  suppo- 
sition is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  it  was  high  water  on 
the  meadow  at  that  time,  and  hence  this  place  was 
probably  the  only  one  suitable  for  the  burial.  A 
monument  to  this  brave  relief  company  would  be 
very  appropriate,  and  serve  to  mark  a  locality  which 
on  that  day  was  full  of  stirring  events. 

Shortly  after  Philip's  War  occurred  the  death  of 
Rev.  Edmund  Brown.  He  died  June  22,  1678.  The 
town  soon  called  as  his  successor  Eev.  James  Sherman. 

Active  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  provide 
the  minister  with  a  house.  The  town  bought  of  John 
Loker  the  east  end  of  his  house,  standing  before  and 
near  the  meeting  house,  and  his  orchard,  and  the 
whole  home  lot  of  about  fou)  acrts;  it  also  bought  of 
him  the  reversion  due  to  him  of  the  western  end  of 
the  house  that  his  mother  rhen  dwelt  in.  This  part 
of  the  house  was  to  be  the  town's  property  at  the 
marriage  or  death  of  the  said  Widow  Mary  Loker. 
For  this  property  the  town  was  to  pay  John  Loker 
fifty  pounds.  The  Widow  Loker  appeared  at  town- 
meeting,  and  surrendered  all  her  reversion  in  the 
western  end  of  the  house  to  the  town,  reserving  the 
liberty  to  have  twelve  months  in  which  "  to  provide 
herself  otherwise."  She  also  promised  in  the  mean 
time  "  to  quit  all  egress  and  regress  through  the 
eastern  end  of  the  house  and  every  part  thereof."  In 
consequence  of  this  the  town  agreed  to  pay  her  annu- 
ally— that  is,  till  she  should  marry  or  die — twenty- 
five  shillings,  money  of  New  England.  The  town 
also  voted  to  raise  twenty-five  pounds  with  which  to 
repair  the  house.  The  records  inform  us,  that  "  the 
said  town  doth  freely  give  aud  grant  unto  Mr.  James 
Sherman,  minister  of  the  word  of  God,  all  that  house 
and  lands  which  the  said  town  bought  lately  of  John 
Loker,  and  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  him  iu  [country] 
pay  towards  the  repair  of  the  paid  house,  and  also 
twenty  pounds  more  to  be  paid  him  in  money,  for  and 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  widow  Mary  Loker's  lot 
that  lies  adjoining  to  it,  when  she  shall  have  sold  it  to 
the  said  Mr.  James  Sherman,  and  also  six  acres  of 
common  upland  lying  on  the  back  side  of  the  town  at 
the  end  of  Smith  field,  and  also  six  acres  of  meadow 
ground  some  where  out  of  the  common  meadows  of 
this  town.  These  foregoing  particular  gifts  and 
grants  the  Paid  town  doth  engage  and  promise  to  the 
said  Mr.  James  Sherman  minister  and  his  heiis    .  . 

.  in  case  he  shall  settle  kn  this  town  and  live  and 
die  amongst  them  their  Teaching  Elder.  Butiu  case 
the  said  Mr.  Sherman  shall  not  carry  out  the  con- 
stant work  of  preaching  in  and  to  this  town,  during 
his  life,  or  shall  depart  aud  -leave  this  town  before  his 
death,  then  all  the  premises  shall  return  to  the  said 
town's  hands  again  to  be  at  their  own  dispose  forever, 
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onl}'  they  are  then  to  pay  to  the  said  Sir.  Sherman  all 
the  charges  he  hath  been  out  for  the  same  in  the 
meantime,  as  [they]  shall  be  judged  worth  by  indif- 
ferent men  mutually  chosen,  unless  both  parties  shall 
agree  therein  among  themselves." 

The  town  also  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Sherman  eighty 
pounds  salary ;  twenty  pounds  o  f  this  were  to  be  paid 
him  in  ''money,  twenty  pounds  in  wheat,  )iork,  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  butter,  or  cheese,  or  such  like  species 
at  country  price,  and  the  remaining  forty  shall  be 
paid  him  in  Indian  Corn  and  liye,  or  Barley  or  Peas, 
all  at  country  prices."  He  was  to  have  five  pounds 
added  per  annum  to  his  salary  for  the  cutting  and 
carting  home  of  firewood.  He  was  also  to  have  the 
use  of  the  minister's  meadow  lands,  and  could  pasture 
his  cattle  on  the  common  land,  and  have  firewood  and 
timber  from  the  comnnon  land  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  son  of  Rev.  John  Sherman,  of 
WatertoAvn.  He  married  Mary, .daughter  of  Thomas 
Walker,  of  Sudbury,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Thomas.  He  was  ordained  in  1678,  and  was  dis- 
missed May  22,  1705.  After  leaving  the  pastoral 
office  he  remained  in  town  for  a  time,  occasionally 
preaching  abroad.  Afterwards,  he  practiced  medi- 
cine ill  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  Salem,  Mass.  He 
died  ar  Sudbury,  March  3,  1718. 

New  Meetixg-Hodse. — During  the  pastorate  of 
Mr.  Sherman  the  town  took  measures  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  house  of  worship.  October  G,  1686,  "it  was 
determined,  ordered,  and  voted,  that  a  new  meeting- 
house he  built  within  this  town  with  all  convenient 
speed,  afcer  such  manner  as  shall  he  resolved  upon  by 
the  town."  "It  was  ordered  that  the  said  new  meet- 
ing-house shall  be  erected,  finished  and  stand  upou 
the  present  Burying  place  of  this  town  and  on  the 
most  convenient  part  thereof  or  behind  or  about  the 
old  meeting-house  that  now  is." 

The  business  of  building  the  meeting-house  was 
entrusted  to  Deacon  John.  Haines,  between  whom 
and  the  town  a  covenant  was  made  at  a  town-meeting, 
January  10,  1685.  It  was  to  be  raised  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1688 ;  and  for  the  work  Mr. 
Haines  was  to  have  two  hundred  pounds, — one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  of  it  to  be  paid  in  "country 
pay  and  at  country  price,"  and  the  other  forty  pounds 
to  be  paid  in  mouey.  The  country  pay  was  to  be  in 
"good  sound  merchantable  Indian  corn,  or  Rye,  or 
wheat,  or  barley,  or  malt,  or  Peas,  or  Beef,  or  Pork, 
or  work,  or  in  such  other  pay  as  the  said  Deacon 
Haines  shall  accept  of  any  person." 

The  meeting-house  was  to  be  ."  made,  framed  and 
set  up,  and  finished  upon  the  land  and  ]jlace  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  on  the  6*  of  October  last  past, 
in  all  respects  for  dimensions,  strength,  shape,  .  .  . 
and  conveniences,  as  Dedham  meeting-house  is,  ex- 
ce|)t  filling  between  studs;  but  in  all  tilings  else  ad- 
mitting with  all  in  this  work  such  variations  as  are 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  proposition  of  Corporal 
Joha  Brewer  and  Sam'  How."   The  town  was  to  help 


raise  the  building,  the  clapboards  were  to  be  of  cedar, 
the  inside  to  be  lined  with  either  planed  boards  or 
cedar  clapboards,  and  the  windows  were  to  contain 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  glass.  It  was  voted, 
"that  Leut.  Daniel  Pond  shall  be  left  to  his  liberty 
whether  he  will  leave  a  middle  alley  in  the  uew 
meeting-house,  or  shut  up  the  seats  as  they  are  in 
Dedham  meeting-house,  provided  always  that  the 
seats  do  comfortably  and  conveniently  hold  and  con- 
tain seven  men  in  one  end  of  the  seats  and  seven 
women  in  the  other  end  of  the  seats." 

A  few  years  after  this  meeting-house  was  built  a 
bell  was  provided  for  it.  It  cost  "  twenty  and  five 
pounds  in  money." 

In  the  succession  of  wars  that  occurred  during  the 
last  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  east  side  was  well  represented,  and  famil- 
iar names  arc  jsreserved  on  the  muster  rolls  of  that 
period.  In  the  State  Archives  is  a  petition  on  which, 
among  others,  are  the  names  of  Noyes,  Rice,  Allen, 
Curtis,  Gleason  and  Rutter.  This  petition,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Sir  William  Phipps  in  1690,  presents  a  sad  story  of 
suflPering.    The  following  is  a  part  of  the  paper  : 

"To  the  lionoruble  Governor,  Depvity-Governor,  ami  to  nil  o\ir  Iionored 

iliigistiiitcs  iiiid  I)e[)iesei)ti\tivcs  of  llie  JhiBsacluieetts  Colony,  now 

sitting  in  Genernl  Court  in  IJoston. 
"  Tlie  luiniblo  [lutition  of  ns  wlio  uiq  some  of  na  for  onrHoIvcs,  oMiers 
for  our  cliililren'^nd  eervimts,  whose  nnnies  are  after  snlscrihetl  hnmlily 
showetli  tliiit  being  impressed  the  Inst  winter  several  of  us  Into  dreadful 
sei'vice,  where,  by  reason  of  cold  aud  hunger  and  in  tediotis  marches 
many  score  of  miles  in  water  and  snow,  and  layingon  tliG  snow  by  night, 
having  no  provision  but  what  tiioy  could  carry  upon  their  Ijacks,  bcsiile 
bard  arms  and  ammunition,  it  costnniny  of  them  theirlives.  Your  bnni- 
blo  petitioners  several  of  us  have  been  at  very  great  charges  to  set  tlieni 
out  with  arms,  ami  amnninilion,  and  clothing,  and  money  to  Hupp()rt 
them,  and  afterwards  by  sending  8np[)Iiea  to  relieve  them  and  to  save 
their  lives,  notwithblaudiug  many  have  lost  their  lives  there,  others  cunie 
home,  and  which  were  30  suffered,  if  not  poisoned,  that  tliey  died  since 
they  rame  from  there,  tiotwitbatanding  nil  means  used,  and  charges  out 
for  tlieir  recovery,  otiicrs  so  suifeited  that  they  are  therejjy  disabled 
from  their  callings.  Likewise  your  humble  petitioners  request  is  that 
this  honored  court  would  grant  tliis  hivor  that  our  juessengers  may  have 
libei  ty  to  speak  in  the  court  to  open  our  cau-e  so  as  to  give  Ihe  court 
satisfaction.  Your  bumble  petitioners  himdjie  request  is  farther  that 
you  would  please  to  mind  our  present  circumstances,  and  to  grant  ns 
such  favors  as  seems  to  he  just  and  rational,  that  wo  nuty  have  some 
compensation  answerable  to  onr  burden,  or  at  least  to  bo  freed  from  fur- 
tliKr  chaiges  bv  rales,  until  the  rest  of  onr  brethren  have  borne  their 
share  with  ns,  and  not  to  be  forced  (o  pay  others  that  have  been  out  but 
little  in  respect  of  \18,  whereas  the  most  of  us  have  receiver!  little  or  nolb- 
ing  but  have  been  at  very  great  charges  several  of  us.  If  it  shall  please 
this  honorable  General  Court  to  grant  us  our  petition  wesball  look  upou 
ourselves  as  duty  bindd  us  ever  piay. 
"John  llayjies  Seji.  Thomas  Walker. 

Joseph  Nuycs  Sen.  Jolin  Ilarrer. 

Peter  IlaynesSen.  [or  Noyes].  Samuel  Glover. 

Jlathow  Rice.  Joseph  Gleason  sen. 

John  Allen.  Thonwis  Rutter. 

Matbew  GIbbe  sen.  Joseph  PLUttor. 

Thomas  Rice.  Benjamin  Wight. 

.Tames  Rice  sen.  Peter  Plymptou. 

Joseph  Curtis.  Israel  Miller, 

Josiah  Ilayncs  sen.  Stephen  Cutts." 

(State  Archives,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p,  50,) 

Names  familiar  on  the  east  side  are  also  found 
among  those  who  performed  ranger  services  at  Rut- 
land in  1724. 
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Education. — About  the  bcginniDg  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  there  was  an  increftscd  interest  in  the 
matter  of  education.  Comparatively  liltle  was  done 
before  by  way  of  providing  public  schools.  Previous 
to  this  time  encouragement,  we  conclude,  was  given  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  to  keep  a  "  free  school  in  town." 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Walker  taught  the  youth  to 
"  write  and  cypher  ;  "  and  that  besides  this  service 
there  were  two  "school  dames  on  each  side  of  ihe 
river  that  teacheth  small  cliildren  to  spell  and  read." 
After  1700  new  school  laws  were  enacted  by  the 
Province  ;  and  about  that  time  Mr.  Joseph  Noyes 
was  chosen  a  grammar  school-master.  For  a  time 
schools  were  kept  in  private  houses  ;  but  by  1725  '.he 
town  had  voted  that  each  precinct  be  empowered 
to  build  a  school-house.  In  1729  a  vote  was  passed 
by  which  there  was  to  be  built  in  the  East  Precinct  a 
school-liouse  "  18  ft.  wide  by  22  ft.  long  and  8  ft., 
between  joints,  with  a  good  brick  chimney  and  fire- 
place at  one  end  and  a  place  to  hang  a  bell  at  the 
other  end."  By  1735  two  school-masters  were  em- 
ployed in  each  precinct  at  a  salary  of  £60  each. 

In  1751  the  selectmen  agreed  "with  Mr.  W"".  Cook 
[only  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cook]  to  keep  a  grammar 
school  .  .  .  for  six  months,  beginning  the  school 
tlie  first  day  of  November;  and  also  to  teach  children 
&  youth  to  Bead  English  and  wright  and  Instruct 
them  in  Rethmetick,  and  to  keep  the  School  in  the 
Town  School  House  as  the  Selectmen  shall  from  time 
to  time  order  For  the  sum  of  Twelve  pounds 
Exclusive  of  his  Board."  It  was  voted  that  year 
that  the  grammar  schools  should  be  kept  in 
the  two  town  school-houses  by  each  meet- 
ing-house. This  shows  us  where  two  of  the  town 
school-houses  stood  at  that  time ;  and  this,  with  other 
records,  show  that  school  matters  were  at  that  time 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  Another  record 
of  1756  shows  where  two  other  school-houses  stood, 
inasmuch  as  the  town  voted  that  year  that  the  gram- 
mar school  should  be  kept  at  four  places, — "two  at 
the  school-houses  near  the  meeting-house,  one  at  the 
school-house  near  Joseph  Smith's,  and  the  other  at 
that  near  Nathan  Goodnow's."  John  Monroe  was  to 
keep  the  school,  and  have  five  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings,  four  pence  for  a  quarter,  and  the  town  was 
to  pay  his  board. 

In  1755  the  town  "  voted  for  Grammar  school  30 
pounds,  three-fifths  to  be  spent  on  the  west  side,  and 
two  fifths  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;  for  tlie  west 
side  the  school  was  to  be  kept  at  the  farm."  In  1752 
it  "voted  for  the  support  of  the  Grammar  school  in 
sd  town  the  year  ensuing  37  pounds,  6  shillings,  8 
pence."  The  school  was  to  be  held  in  five  places, — ■ 
"  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  three  on  the 
west,  in  places  as  followeth  :  In  the  school-house  uear 
the  house  of  M.v.  Joseph  Smith,  and  in  a  coiivenieut 
place  or  near  the  house  of  Dea.  Jonas  Brewer  as  may 
be,  or  in  a  convenient  place  as  uear  the  house  of 
Mr.  Edward  More  as  may  be,  aud  in  a  convenient 


place  as  near  the  house  of  L'  Daniel  Noyes  as  may 
be,  and  in  the  school-house  near  to  and  northerly  from 
the  house  of  Dea  Jonathan  Rice  all  in  sd  town." 
The  same  year  the  town  voted  that  "the  Reading  & 
writing  school  should  be  kei)t  In  the  two  Town  school 
houses  the  year  ensuing."  During  tliis  period  several 
school-houses  were  built,  which  stood  about  half  a 
century. 

A  prominent  man  who  taught  school  in  town,  and 
who  tradition  says  lived  on  the  east  side,  was  Samuel 
Paris,  who  was  prominently  connected  with  the 
witchcraft  delusion.  In  the  household  of  Mr.  Paris 
at  his  former  home,  in  what  w.as  once  Salem  Village 
(now  Danvers),  theSalem  witchcraft  .■sensation  began. 

The  records  state  that  in  1717,  Mr.  Samuel  Paris 
was  to  teach  school  four  months  of  the  year  at  the 
school-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  at  his  own  house.  If  he  was  absent 
part  of  the  time,  he  was  to  make  it  up  the  next  year. 
In  Book  III.,  Sudbury  Records,  we  have  the  following 
statement,  with  date  May  25,  ^ .  22  ;  "  These  may  cer- 
tify that  ye  28  pounds  that  ye  town  of  Sudbury 
agreed  to  give  Mr.  Samuel  Paris  late  of  Sudbury, 
for  his  last  yeares  keeping  school  in  s*"  town,  is  by 
Mr.  John  Clapp,  treasurer  for  said  town  by  his  self 
and  by  his  order  all  paid  as  witness  my  hand,  John 
Rice,  executor  of  ye  last  will  and  Testament  of  ye  .s" 
Mr.  Paris." 

There  are  graves  of  the  Paris  family  in  the  old 
burying-grouud  at  Wayland.  Towards  the  southeast 
side  of  it  stands  a  stone  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:  "Here  lyes  ye  Body  of  Samuel  Paris,  AVho 
Died  July  27'"  1742  in  y'=  S""  year  of  his  age."  On 
another  stone  is  marked  :  "  Here  lyes  ye  Body  of  Mrs. 
Abigail  Paris  who  departed  this  life  February  ye  IS'" 
1750  in  ye  55"'  ye^ir  of  her  age." 

As  the  years  advanced  school  privileges  increased. 
The  town  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which 
a  substantial  school-house  was  built.  For  a  time  the 
Centre  School-house  was  situated  a  few  feet  easterlj' 
of  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  and  was  subse- 
quently used  as  a  grocery  store  by  the  late  Newell 
Heard.  In  1841  a  private  academy  was  kept  by  Rev. 
Leonard  Frost  in  the  Town  House,  which  had  at  one 
time  one  hundred  and  seven  pupils.  In  1854  the 
town  established  a  High  School  and  erected  a  commo- 
dious building  just  south  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Among  its  early  principals,' who  were  natives 
of  the  town,  were  Miss  Lydia  R.  Draper  and  Miss 
Anna  Dudley. 

Ecclesiastical. — On  May  22,  1705,  Rev.  James 
Sherman  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate,  and  No- 
vember 20,  1706,  Rev.  Israel  Loriug  was  installed  as 
his  successor.  Shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  these 
events  a  movement  was  made  to  divide  the  town  of 
Sudbury  into  an  Eastand  West  Precinct.  Thedivisiou 
was  accomplished  about  1723,  and  although  Mr. 
Loring  was  invited  to  remain,  he  moved  to  the  wot 
side  of  the  river,  and  identified  his  interests  with  the 
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West  Precinct.  While  at  the  east  side  he  resided  at 
the  house  which  the  town  had  provided  for  Rev. 
James  Sherman.  Concerning  the  division,  the  church 
records  kept  by  ^Lr.  Loring  state  as  follows  : 

"  Ffb.  11. 17-23. 

"The  CUnrcb  met  at  my  house,  ^vbnre,  after  the  brethren  on  the 
Enst  Siiie  bud  miinifesteii  their  desire  that  the  church  might  be  divided 
into  two  churches,  it  was  so  voted  by  uiajoril3'." 

"When  the  effort  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Loring 
proved  futile,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Wiiliam 
Cock,  a  native  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College.  The  call  being  accepted,  Mr. 
Cook  was  ordained  March  20,  1723,  and  continued 
their  pastor  until  his  death,  Nov.  12,  1760. 

The  town  granted  £80  to  support  preaching  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  half  a  year. 

After  the  setting  off  of  the  West  Parith,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  move  the  East  Side  meeting- 
house nearer  the  centre  of  the  East  Precinct.  Jan- 
uary 29,  1721-22,  "the  town  by  a  vote  showed  its 
willingness  and  agreed  to  be  at  the  charge  to  pull 
down  y'  old  mee  iug-house  and  remove  it  south  and 
set  it  up  again."  At  the  same  meeting  thay  chose  a 
commictee  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  permis- 
sion, la  a  paper  dated  December  28,  1724,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Jennison,  Zechariah  Heard  and 
Phineas  Brintnal,  it  is  stated  that  they  were  "the 
committee  who  pulled  down  and  removed  the  old 
meeting  house  in  the  East  Precinct  of  Sudbury.'' 
About  1725  was  recorded  the  following  receipt :  "  Re- 
ceived from  Mr.  John  Clap,  late  treasurer  of  the  town 
of  Sudbury,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  full, 
granted  by  said  town  to  carry  on  the  building  of  a 
meeting-house  in  the  East  Precinct  in  said  town. 
We  say  received  by  us,  Joshua  Haynes,  Ephraim 
Curtis,  John  Noyes,  Samuel  Gravej,  Jonathan  Rice, 
Committee."  This  building  was  located  at  what  is 
now  Wayland  Centre,  on  the  corner  lot  just  south  of 
the  old  Town  House.  The  town  instructed  the  com- 
mittee "  to  make  it  as  near  as  they  can  like  the  new 
house  in  the  West  Precinct,  except  that  the  steps 
"  are  to  be  hansomer ;  "  it  was  also  to  have  the  same 
number  of  pews. 

Thus  at  last  both  precincte  were  provided  with  new 
meeting-houses,  and  a  matter  was  settled  that  had  oc- 
caaioned  much  interest  and  more  or  less  activity  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Doubtless  participants 
in  the  affair  at  the  beginning  and  during  its  progress 
had  passed  away,  and,  before  its  settlement,  worshiped 
in  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  whose  Builder  and 
Maker  is  God.  The  intercourse  between  the  two 
precincts  was  pleasant,  and  for  a  while  the  ministers 
exchanged  once  a  month.  For  years  the  salaries  of 
the  two  pastors  were  equal,  and  again  and  again  is 
there  a  receipt  on  the  town-book  for  eighty  pounds 
for  each. 

Frkxch  and  Indian  Wars. — In  the  inter-colonial 
conflicts  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  the 
East  Precinct  bore  its  proporti'jnate  part.    On  the 


muster-rolls  of  the  town  East  Side  names  repeatedly 
appear.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  men  marched  to  the 
front,  and  as  townsmen  and  kindred  endured  in  com- 
mon the  rigors  of  those  arduous  campaigns.  At  the 
disastrous  occurrence  at  Halfway  Brook,  near  Fort 
Edward,  July  20,  1758,  where  the  lamented  Captain 
Samuel  Dakin  fell,  the  East  Precinct  lost  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Curtis,  who,  with  eighteen  men,  had  joined 
Captain  Dakin's  force  but  a  short  time  previous. 
Among  the  i-eported  losses  on  the  same  occasion  were 
William  Grout,  Jonathan  Patterson,  Nathaniel  Moiil- 
ton  and  Samuel  Abbot.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  East 
Precinct  in  both  the  alarm  and  active  list  of  militia 
turned  out  for  service  at  the  alarm  about  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry. 

In  1760,  Rev.  William  Cook  died.  That  year  the 
town  voted  "sixty-five  pounds  to  each  of  the  Rev'' 
ministers  for  the  year  ensuing,  including  their  salary 
and  fire  wood  ;  in  case  they  or  eitlier  of  them  should 
decease  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  then  tliey 
or  either  of  them  to  receive  their  salary  in  propor- 
tion during  the  time  they  shall  live  and  no  longer." 

This  may  indicate  that  their  death  was  anticipated. 
Another  record  indicates  that  Mr.  Cook  had  been  sick 
some  time  when  this  vote  was  passed,  as  the  town- 
book  goes  on  to  state:  "The  same  meeting  granted 
thirty-three  pounds,  six  shillings,  six  pence  to  pay 
persons  who  had  supplied  the  pulpit  in  Mr.  Cook's 
confinement,  and  also  granted  thirty  pounds  more  to 
supply  the  pulpit  during  his  sickness,  and  chose  a 
committee  to  provide  preaching  in  the  meantime." 
May  11,  1761,  the  town  appropriated  seventeen 
pounds,  six  shillings,  eight  pence  'out  of  the  money 
granted  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook's  salary  in  the  year 
1760,  to  defray  his  funeral  expenses." 

Mr.  Cook  had  one  son  who  taught  the  grammar- 
school  for  years  in  Sudbury,  and  died  of  a  fever  in 
1758.  After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Cook,  another  min- 
ister was  soon  sought  for  on  the  east  side.  A  little 
disturbance,  and  perhaps  delay,  was  occasioned  by  a 
pelJition  sent  to  the  General  Court  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement of  another  minister  on  the  east  side  the 
river.  But  the  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  by  a 
vote  of  the  town,  whereby  it  decided  "not  to  send  an 
agent  to  the  General  Court  to  show  cause  or  reason 
why  the  petition  of  Deacon  Adain  Stone  and  others 
relaiing  to  the  settlement  of  a  Gospel  minister  on  the 
East  side  the  river  should  not  be  granted."  The  town 
furthermore  voted,  that  the  "prayers  of  the  petition 
now  in  Court  should  be  granted,  Provided  the  Court 
would  Grant  and  confirm  the  like  Privilege  to  the 
West  Church  and  Congregation  when  there  shall  be 
reason.    John  Noyes  Moderator." 

The  way  cleared  of  obstructions,  a  new  pastor  was 
soon  found.  Choice  was  made  of  Rev.  Josiah  Bridge. 
October  14,  1761,  Captain  Moses  Maynard  was  al- 
lowed twelve  shillings  "  lor  hia  travel  to  Luneubuig 
to  wait  on  Mr.  Bridge;"  and,  at  the  same  meeting,  it 
was  "  voted  to  grant  to  Mr.  Bridge  his  settlement  and 
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eiilary  na  lie  liad  contracted  with  the  East  Precinct 
for,  and  ordered  the  assessors  to  assess  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  for  the  same."  Mr.  Bridge  was  a  native 
of  Lexington,  and  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in 
1758.    He  was  ordained  November  4,  17(51. 

Eevolutionaiiy  War.  —  In  the  Revolutionary 
AVar  the  east  side  shared  in  common  with  the  west 
side  the  dei)rivations  and  hardships  incident  to  that 
protracted  and  distressing  period.  In  the  matter  of 
men,  the  east  side  was  represented  on  April  19,  1775, 
by  two  distinct  companies,  betides  having  its  share  of 
soldiers  in  two  companies  that  were  inade  up  of  men 
from  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  two  distinct  com- 
panies were  a  minute-company  of  forty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Nathaniel  Cadworth,  and  a 
militia  company  of  seventy-five  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Joseph  Smith.  The  companies  representing 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  were  a  company  of  mili- 
tia of  ninety-two  men,  under  command  of  Captain 
Moses  Stone;  and  n  troop  of  horse  of  twenty-two  men 
under  command  of  Captain  Isaac  Loker.  The  com- 
pany of  Captain  Smith,  it  is  supposed,  attacked  the 
British  on  the  retreat  from  Concord  at  Merriam's 
Corner;  and  the  company  of  Captain  Cudworth  at 
Hardy's  Hill,  a  short  distance  beyond.  Both  of  these 
engagements  were  of  a  spirited  nature;  in  the  former 
two  British  soldiers  were  Jcilled  and  several  of  the 
ofhcers  wounded.  After  the  19th  of  April  the  east 
side  soldiers  were  still  iu  readiness  for  service.  Cap- 
tain Cudworth  became  major  in  Colonel  Jonathan 
Brewer's  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Thaddeus  Russell, 
of  Captain  Cudworth's  former  company,  secured  the 
re-enlistment  of  most  of  the  company  and  was  made 
captain  of  it.  His  company  consisted  of  forty-nine 
men  when  he  reported  for  duty  April  24th.  His  lieu- 
tenant was  Nathaniel  Maynard  and  his  ensign  Na- 
thaniel Reeves. 

These  soldiers  did  valiant  services  ah  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  They  were  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Brewer,  on  the  left  of  the  American  line  to  the  north- 
erly of  the  summit.  Their  position  was  very  much 
exposed ;  a  part  of  the  line  had  not  the  slightest  pro- 
tection. The  only  attempt  that  was  made  to  construct 
a  breastwork  was  by  the  gathering  of  some  newly- 
mown  hay  that  was  scattered  about  the  place  ;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  the  completion  of  even  such 
a  slight  breastwork  as  this.  The  foe  advanced  and 
they  were  compelled  to  desist.  But  no  exposure  to 
the  fire  of  well-discipliued,  veteran  troops,  and  no 
lack  of  breastwork  protection  led  those  brave  Middle- 
sex colonels  and  companies  to  turn  from  or  abandon 
this  important  po-tilion.  Says  Drake,  "  Brewer  and 
Nixon  immediately  directed  their  nidrch  for  the  un- 
defended opening  so  often  referred  to  between  the 
rail- fence  a'ul  the  earthwork.  They  also  began  the 
construction  of  a  hay  breastwork,  but  when  they  had 
extended  it  to  within  thirty  rods  of  Prescott's  line  the 
enemy  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  greater  part  of 
these  two  battalions  stood  and  fought  here  without 


cover  throughout  the  action,  both  officers  and  men  dis- 
playing the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity  under 
fire."  The  same  author  also  says  of  Gardiner,  Nixon 
and  Brewer,  "Braver  officers  did  not  unsheathe  a 
sword  on  this  day;  their  battalions  were  weak  in 
numbers,  but,  under  the  eye  and  example  of  such 
leaders,  invincible." 

As  the  war  ))rogressed  the  east  side  soldiers  still 
gallantly  served.  Captains  Nutbanial  Maynard  and 
Isaac  Cutting  each  commanded  a  company  in  1778, 
and  in  the  muster-rolls  presented  to  the  town  of  Sud- 
bury, of  that  year,  we  have  given  by  these  captains 
132  names. 

Incokporatiox  of  East  Sudbury. — In  1780  the 
town  of  Sudbury  was  divided,  and  the  east  side  became 
East  Sudbury.  The  proposition  came  before  the  town 
by  petition  of  John  Tilton  and  others,  June  25,  1778, 
in  the  east  meeting-house.  "The  question  was  put 
whether  it  was  the  minds  of  the  town,  that  the  town 
of  Sudbury  should  be  divided  into  two  towns,  and  it 
was  passed  in  the  afhrmative.  And  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  to  agree  on  a  division  line  and  re- 
port at  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  viz. :  Colonel 
Ezekiel  How,  Cap'.  Richard  Heard,  M^  Nathan  Lor- 
iug,  M'.  Phinehas  Glezen,  M^  John  Maynard  and 
M".  John  Meriam."  The  committee  rejiorted  that 
they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  line  of  division. 

At  a  meeting  held  Jan.  1, 1779,  the  town  appointed 
Major  Joseph  Curtis,  Thomas  Plympton,  Esq.,  Mr. 
John  Balcom,  Capt.  Richard  Heard  and  Capt.  Jona- 
than Rice  to  agree  on  a  line  of  division.  At  the  same 
meeting  measures  were  taken  to  petition  the  General 
Court.  Strong  opposition  at  once  manifested  itself, 
and  the  town  was  warned  to  meet  at  the  West  meeting- 
house December  6th,  — 

"  1"'.  Tu  choose  a  moderator. 

"  Tu  S(iu  if  the  town  11  clioose  a  ConiiiiittcG  to  net  in  belialf  of 
lliis  Town  III  the  Gieat  and  Go.ncrul  C'onrt  of  this  State  tu  Upjiueo  a  iJi- 
viaion  of  s'' Town,  and  give  the  Cuni'*''^  So  cluiaen  Sncli  Tnslriiution  Ile- 
lating  tu  said  affair  as  the  Town  nniy  thiulc  piu|ier,  and  Kiaut  u  Sum  of 
Muney  to  Enable  said  Com'"  to  Carry  on  Said  Business." 

The  meeting  resulted  as  follows  : 

Chose  Asiiliel  Wheeler  moderator. 

"'2''.  Coluriel  K'/i'kiol  IIu\ve,  5J'.  "W"'.  Rice,  .Tnn^.  and  Tboiiins  Plymp- 
ton, Kec].,  a  cuinniiftcu  fur  the  furpuse  culituined  in  thie  article,  and 
granted  the  sum  of  thrive  hundred  I'uunds  to  Knable  their  Comi*'«  to 
Carry  oil  said  affair  ;  then  adjourned  this  meeting  to  tomorrow,  at 
three  ocloeli,  at  the  same  place. 

"  Tuesday,  Decem'"  7tli.  The  Town  met  according  to  adjournment, 
proceeded  and  gave  their  Coni'^"  Chosen  to  oppose  a  division  of  this 
Town,  Ac,  the  following  Instructions,  viz. ; 

" 'i'o  Col".  I'^zekiol  Howe,  Tliu".  l'lyiiii)tun,  JSsq.  and  M''.  Rice,  Jn'., 
yon  lieing  chosen  a  Coni'""  by  the  Town  of  Sudbury  to  oppose  u  division 
of  S'i  Town,  as  Lately  Reported  by  a  Coiii'*o  of  the  Hon'o  General  Court 
of  this  State. 

"  You  lire  hereby  authorized  and  Instructed  to  proferr  a  Petition  or 
memorial  to  the  General  Court  in  behalf  of  Said  Town.  Praying  that 
tho  Bill  for  Dividing  S'l  Town  Way  bo  set  a  tire  or  altred  selling  forlh 
tho  Orrat  Disadvuiilages  tho  Westerly  part  of  the  Town  will  Labour 
nndor  by  a  Diviftioii  of  said  Town,  as  u'lairted  by  s'i  Com*'-''',  viz.  ;  as  saitt 
repmi  ilo[)rive8  them  of  all  the  griivel,  and  oliliges  Ihein  to  niaintaia  the 
one  half  of  the  Great  Cansoways  on  the  liivsterly  part  of  siiiJ  Town  uot- 
wltlistanilinK  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Highways  on  the  westerly 
part  of  said  Town  are  nearly  double  to  that  on  the  East. 

"  bald  Report  also  deprives  them  of  Ibo  Pound,  It  also  deprives  them 
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of  a  Training-field  tliongrli  Given  by  tlie  Proprietors  of  SniJ  Town  to  the 
■Westerly  side  for  a  Tniiuing-field  (or  Ever. 

"  And  further,  as  there  is  no  provisi(in  ninde  in  f^aid  report  for  llie  Sup- 
port of  the  Poor  in  Said  Town  which  will  be  a  verry  heavy  bnrtben  to 
the  "West  side  of  the  Town  as  the  report  now  stands.  Also,  at  said  ad- 
juumment,  the  Town  Granted  thesnm  of  three  Hundred  pounds,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  Gi-ant  of  three  Hundred  Pounds  to  Eiiuhle  their 
Coni'<«  to  rarry  on  said  Petition. 

'*TheD  the  town  by  their  Tote  dissolved  this  meeting.'' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  protest  marie  by 
prominent  citizens,  their  arguments  did  not  prevail 
■with  the  Court,  and  an  article  was  passed  April  10, 
1780,  which  authorized  a  division  of  the  town.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  to  consider  a 
plan  for  the  division  of  property  and  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  the  east  and  west  parts  of 
the  town.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  March  14th, 
the  committee  rendered  the  following  report,  which 
was  accepted  and  agreed  upon  : 

"  We,  the  Subscribers,  being  appointed  a  committee  to  Join  a  Coin'f" 
from  East  Sudburj'  to  make  a  Division  of  the  Money  and  Estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Town  of  Sudbury  and  East  Sudbury,  agreeable  to  an  Act  of 
the  General  Court  Passed  ihe  10"'  of  April,  1780,  for  Dividing  the  Town 
of  Sndbury,  preceded  and  agreed  as  fuUowetb,  viz.  :  that  all  the  Money 
Due  on  the  Bonds  and  i^'oles,  being  the  Donation  of  Mary  Doan  to  the 
Eiist  tiide  of  the  River,  be  Disposed  of  to  East  Sudbury  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Donur.  And  the  money  Due  on  Bonds  and  Notes,  given  by 
Mr.  Peter  Noyes  and  Capt.  Joshua  Haynes,  for  the  Benefit  of  llie  Pool- 
and  Scliooliug,  be  Equally  Divided  between  Each  of  the  S"^  Towns,  which 
Simi  ia  4^3  :  3  :  4.  That  alt  the  Money  Due  on  Bonds  and  Notes  for  the 
New  Grant  Lande,  or  Bloney  Now  in  the  Treasury,  or  in  Constables' 
bauds,  be  Equally  Divided  between  Each  of  Said  Towns,  which  Sums 
are  as  fulluws,  viz. : 

"  Due  on  New  Grant  Bonds  and  Notes,  133  :  14  ;  7 

Doe  from  Constable,  3110  :  10  :  7 

Due  from  the  Tow  n  Treasurer,  348  :    C  :  5 

"And  that  all  Land  that  belonged  to  the  Town  of  Sndburj',  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Poor,  shall  be  Divided  agreeable  to  the  Act  of  the  General 
Court  for  Dividing  Said  Town.  And  that  the  Pound  and  Old  Boll,  and 
the  Toi^'D  Standard  of  '\^'eights  aad  Measures  which  belonged  to  the 
Town  of  Sudbury,  be  t^old  at  publick  vandne  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
Equally  divided  l>etvveen  the  towns  of  Sudbury  and  East  Smllmry. 

"  Also,  that  the  Town  Stock  of  Anna  and  Amunition  lie  Divided  aa  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  the  General  Court  for  Dividing  the  Town  of  Sudbury. 
Apd  if  any  thing  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  be  Estate  or  jiroperty  that 
Should  belong  C/*  the  town  of  Sudbury  before  the  Division  of  the  above 
articlea,  it  Shall  be  Equally  Divided  between  the  Town  of  Sudbury  and 
the  Town  of  East  Sudbury.  And  that  the  Town  of  East  Sudbury  shall 
Sujiport  and  Slaintaiu  as  Iheir  Poor  During  their  Life,  the  A\'idovv  A'lck- 
rj  and  Abigail  Isgate,  And  all  Such  Persons  us  have  Gained  a  Pesidence 
iu  the  Town  of  Sudbury  before  the  division  of  S''  'town,  and  shall  here- 
after be  brought  to  the  Town  of  Sudbury  or  the  Town  of  East  8nobnry, 
aa  Iheir  Po<jr  Shall  be  Supported  by  that  Town  iu  which  they  Gained 
their  Inhabitauce.  Also,  that  the  Debts  Due  from  Said  Town  of  Sud- 
bury Shall  be  paid,  the  one  half  by  the  Town  of  Sudbury,  and  the  other 
half  Uj  the  Town  of  East  Sudbury,  which  Sum  is  2977  :  7  ;  1. 
'"AsuEU  Cutler  As.iiiEi.  Wheeler  \ 

"Tho*  Walker  Isaac  Mav.vard     I-  Cmnmaue." 

"  Jaues  Thomson  J 

Other  committees  concerning  the  matter  of  divi- 
sion were  appointed  the  same  year.  The  assessors  were 
to  make  a  division  with  East  Sudbury  of  the  men  re- 
quired of  Sudbury  and  East  Sudbury  for  three  years; 
also  to  make  divi.sion  of  clotliing,  beef,  etc.,  required 
of  Kaid  towa.  A  committee,  April  23, 1781,  made  the 
following  finantial  exhibit: 

"  Doe  to  Sudbury  iu  the  Cuostable'a  and  Treasurer's 

Iianda  £1487  .   D  .  10 

That  the  town  had  to  pay  the  sum  of  10(51  ,111.  6 
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Sudbury's  part  of  the  Powder  'IIZ  lbs. 

Their  part  of  Ihe  I.ead  3'Ji  lbs. 

their  part  of  the  Guns  on  hand  4 
The  old  Bell,  Pound  and  Town  Standard  of  AVeights 

and  Measures  Sold  for  £1183  .  10  .  0 

Sudbury's  part  of  the  above  sum  is  3'.)1 .  15  .  0 

Deceived  of  money  27  .0.0 

The  charge  of  sale  20.8  .0 

The  reniniiuler  to  be  j>aid  by  Ihu  trcasiirer  of  E.  Sudbury. 
Money  due  to  the  town  in  M^.  Cutler's  hands  taken  out  of 
tho  State  Treasury  for  Avhat  wasadvanced  by  tiie  Town 
of  Sudbury  for  the  Support  of  Soldiers'  families  who 
are  In  the  Continental  Army.  12liG  .  2.  0." 

In  the  division  Sherman's  Bridge  was  left  partly  in 
each  town,  and  the  river  formedabout  half  the  town's 
eastern  bouifdary. 

June  19,  1801,  Rev.  Josiah  Bridge  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  following  persons  have 
served  as  his  successors  in  the  pastorate:  Revs.  Joel 
Foster,  John  B.  Wight,  Richard  T.  Austin,  Edmund 
H.  Sears,  George  A.  Williams,  Samuel  D.  Robins, 
James  H.  Collins,  William  M.  Suiter,  Edward  J. 
Young,  N.  P.  Oilman,  Herbert  Mott. 

Soldiers  of  1812. — The  following  meu  were  vol- 
unteers in  the  War  of  1812  :  Abel  Heard,  James 
Draper,  Rufus  Goodnow.  The  following  meu  were 
drafted :  Reuben  Sherman,  Daniel  Hoven,  John 
Palmer.  The  first  served,  the  last  two  procured  the 
following  substitutes:  Cephas  Moore,  Jonas  Abbot. 

June  1,  1814,  the  frame  of  a  new  meeting-house 
was  raised.  The  structure  was  completed  January 
19th  and  dedicated  January  24,  1815,  on  which  day 
Rev.  John  B.  Wight  was  ordained.  This  building  is 
the  one  now  in  use  by  the  First  Parish  or  Unitarian 
Church.  Before  the  erection  of  this  meeting-house 
there  was  a  prolonged  discussion  as  to  where  it  should 
be  placed.  It  is  stated  that  a  seven  years'  contest 
preceded  the  decision,  and  that  on  thirty-four  occa- 
sions the  question  was  discussed  as  to  which  side  of 
the  brook  the  building  should  stand  on.  About  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  new  meeting  house  the 
old  one  was  conveyed  to  J.  F.  Heard  and  Luther 
Gleason,  who  were  to  remove  it  and  provide  a  hall  in 
the  second  story  for  the  free  use  of  the  town  for  thirty 
years.  It  was  known  for  many  years  aa  the  old  Green 
store.  It  is  the  first  building  easterly  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  and  now  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  Bollard.  The  land  on  which  the  old  meeting- 
house stood  was  sold  to  Mr.  James  Drajjer,  who  about 
1840,  erected  a  new  building  on  a  part  of  the  same, 
which  contained  a  Town  Plall,  school-room  and  ante- 
rooms for  the  use  of  the  town.  The  building  coat 
$1700,  and  was  first  used  for  town-meetings  November 
8,  1841,  and  served  the  town  for  that  purpose  till  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  in  1878. 

In  1835  the  town  took  the  name  of  Wayland,  after 
President  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown  University, 
and  the  generous  donor  to  the  Public  Library.  In 
1851  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Dr.  Wayland  to 
visit  the  place,  which  was  accepted  August  2Gtl)  of 
that  year.    The  occasion  was  observed  in  a  marked 
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manner  by  the  people  who  assembled  together  to  wel- 
come him. 

FORI\rATION  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  TlUNITARIAN 

Church. — May  21, 1828,  a  new  church  was  organized 
called  the  Evangelical  Trinitarian  Church.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  original  members:  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  Edward  Rice,  Ira  Draper,  Esther 
Johnson,  Nancy  Rice,  Ruth  Willis,  Susan  Roby, 
Susan  Grout,  Eunice  Rutlcr,  Sophia  Moore,  Betsey 
Allen,  Elizabeth  Shurtliff,  Martha  Jones,  Eliza  New- 
ell, Martha  Carter,  Fanny  Rutter,  Sophia  Cutting, 
Abigail  Russell. 

The  February  previous  to  the  act  of  church  organi- 
zation, a  hall,  belonging  to  Lutlier  Gleason,  was  made 
use  of  for  religious  ))urposcs.  The  first  preaching 
service  was  held  by  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher.  Subse- 
quently the  tavern  hall  was  engaged  for  religious 
meetings,  in  which  there  was  preaching  by  various 
persons.  Very  .soon  efforts  were  put  forth  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel,  which  was  completed  by  B'lay 
21,  1828,  at  which  time  it  was  dedicated.  In  1834 
aud  1835  funds  were  collected  for  building  a  meeting- 
house; $3000  was  secured  and  the  house  was  soon 
erected.  S.  Sheldon,  of  Fitchburg,  was  the  builder. 
Some  of  the  material  grew  in  Ashburuham,  aud  was 
hauled  in  wagons  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The 
building  spot  was  given  by  Samuel  Russell.  The 
bouse  was  dedicated  July  22,  1835,  and  four  days 
afterwards  no  bill  relating  to  the  work  remained  un- 
paid. The  bell,  which  weighed  1100  pounds  and 
cost  $400,  was  procured  in  1845.  It  was  subsequently 
broken,  and  in  1874  was  re-cast.  The  following  is 
the  succession  of  pastors,  with  the  date  at  which  their 
service  began  :  Revs.  Levi  Smith,  .June,  1828;  La- 
vius  Hyde,  July  22,  1835;  John  Wheelock  Allen, 
December   29,   1841  ;  Henry   Allen,  September  30, 

1852;  Adin   H.   Fletcher,  ;  Henry  BuUard, 

October  1,  1863 ;  Ellis  R.  Drake,  November  10,  1868; 
Truman  A.  Merrill,  April  27, 1873  ;  Robert  F.  Gordon, 
settled  November,  1888.  The  parish  connected  with 
the  new  church  was  organized  April  5,  1828,  at  the 
house  of  William  Johnson,  and  was  called  the  Evan- 
gelical Society  of  East  Sudbury. 

The  Civil  War. — In  the  great  Civil  War  the 
town  of  Wayland  took  an  active  pai't.  Repeatedly, 
her  quota  was  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  of  her  sub- 
stantial citizens.  The  total  number  of  men  furnished 
for  these  quotas  was  129,  of  which  seventy  were  from 
Wayland.  Of  this  latter  number,  twelve  were  killed 
in  battle  or  died  in  the  service.  The  patriotic  senti- 
ment of  the  town  was  of  a  fervid  nature,  and  found 
expression  from  time  to  time  in  a  way  to  enkindle 
enthusiasm  and  encourage  enlistment.  Blen  left  the 
farm  and  the  work-shop.  The  young  men  turned 
from  the  quiet  of  the  ancestral  homestead  to  the  tu- 
mult of  the  camp  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  front. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  sulfered  the  privations  of  the 
shameful  and  pestilential  "  prison  pens  "  of  the  South  ; 
some  came  home  wounded  to  die  ;  and  some  found  a 


soldier's  resting-place  on  the  soil  they  sought  to  save. 
Not  only  did  the  men  well  perform  their  part  during 
the  war,  but  the  women  also  wrought  nobly.  They 
were  organized  as  a  "Soldiers'  Aid  Society "  and 
"Soldiers'  Relief  Society,"  and  furui.shed  such  sup- 
plies for  cam[>  and  hospital  as  their  willing  hearts  and 
hands  could  contrive  and  furnish.  Clothing,  medi- 
cine and  miscellaneous  articles  were  gencrou-ily  con- 
tributed, g,nd  the  soldiers  of  Waylfind  had  substantial 
reasons  for  believing  that  their  friends  at  home  were 
not  forgetful  of  them.  The  total  amount  raised  by 
the  town's  people  for  recruiting  purposes  wiis  $18,000. 
The  fi)llowiag  is  a  list  of  Wayland  men  who  were 
either  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds  or  sickness  : 

Bonjainin  Corliss,  sickness  ;  Siiiniier  Auron  Divvis,  Icillutl  in  Ijiiltlo  ; 
Gcoigo  Ta_vlor  Dicliey,  sickness  ;  Williiuii  Bcxler  Dmpei-,  A^■onn(Js  and 
siclcness;  IGlias  WliitfioUl  Farmer,  sickness;  Willinm  Thomas  Harlow, 
sickness;  Edwaril  Tlionian  Lokor,  Andorsonvillo  Prison;  John  Mellen, 
killua  in  battle  ;  Janioy  Alvin  Rico,  killed  in  buttle;  Iliratn  Louniird 
Tlmrston,  sickness ;  Alpliens  Bigolow  Wellington,  killed  in  battle; 
James  Dexter  Loker,  sickness. 

The  town  has  honored  her  soldiers  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume,  giving  a  biographical  sketch  of  each, 
with  an  outline  of  hij  military  service.  The  book  is 
entitled  "  Wayland  in  the  Civil  War,"  and  is  dedi- 
cated as  follows:  "To  the  Heroic  men  whose  deeds 
are  here  recorded,  whether  returning  in  the  glory  of 
victory  from  battle-fields  or  leaving  their  bodies  in 
honored  graves." 

Railroads. — In  18G9  the  Massachusetts  Central 
Railroad  was  chartered,  and  Oct.  1,  1881 ,  regular  trains 
rail  over  the  road.  May  16, 1883,  the  cars  ceased  run- 
ning, and  commenced  again  Sept.  28,  1885,  nuder  the 
inaniigement  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad.  Re- 
cently the  road  had  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Boston  and  Blaine  Companj',  and  excellent  accom- 
modations are  afforded.  There  ia  a  tastily  built  depot 
at  Wayland  Centre,  kept  in  an  exceptionally  orderly 
manner  by  the  station  agent,  Mr.  Frank  Pousland, 
who  has  thus  officiated  for  the  company  since  the 
openiug  of  the  ro;',d. 

The  town  subscribed  for  three  hundred  and  twent}'- 
five  shares  of  the  stock.  Mr.  James  Sumner  Draper 
was  one  of  the  original  directors  and  an  early  and 
earnest  promoter  of  the  road.  Subsequently,  litiga- 
tion occurred  between  the  town  and  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany concerning  the  former's  liability  to  pay  the  full 
amount  subscribed  for  the  stock,  the  objection  of  the 
town  being  that,  because  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
road,  a  fair  equivalent  had  not  been  received  for  the 
money  demanded. 

Public  Libraries. — Wayland  has  the  honor  of 
establishing  ihe  first  Free  Public  Library  in  the  State. 
It  was  founded  in  1848,  and  opened  for  the  delivery 
of  books  Aug.  7,  1850.  The  first  funds  were  given  by 
Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Brown 
University,  who  otfeted  $500  in  case  the  town  would 
raise  a  similar  sum.  It  was  voted  to  accept  of  the 
proposition  of  Dr.  Wayland,  and  $500  was  raised  by 
subscription  and  given  to  the  town  to  meet  the  stip- 
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ulated  condition.  The  library  was  kept  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  till  the  completion  of  the  new  one,  when 
it  was  removed  to  the  commodious  apartment  pre- 
pared for  it  in  that  building.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  estabiishement  of  this 
library  were,  through  the  agency  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Wight, 
the  cause  of  such  legislative  action  as  enables  any 
city  or  town  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library  for 
the  free  use  of  the  inhabitants  at  public  expense. 

In  1863,  James  Draper,  deacon  of  the  first  Church 
in  Wayland,  gave  $500  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  to  be  expended  annually  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  library  the  peo- 
ple of  East  Sudbury  believed  in  the  benefits  of  a  free 
use  of  good  books  by  the  community.  As  early  as 
April  G.  1796,  what  was  called  the  "East  Sudbury 
Social  Library  Association "  was  formed.  It  had 
thirty-two  original  members,  who  paid  a  member- 
ship fee  of  $4,  with  annual  assessment  of  twenty-five 
cents.  In  1S32  the  library  contained  227  volumes, 
and  was  kept  at  the  private  houses  of  the  successive 
librarians.  When  Rev.  J.  B.  Wight  came  to  Way- 
land  he  made  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious 
books  for  the  free  use  of  the  citizens,  which  increased 
to  300  volumes.  The  books  were  kept  first  at  Mr. 
"Wight's  house,  and  afterwards  at  the  Unitarian 
meeting-house;  71  of  the  books  are  now  in  the  Town 
Library.  In  1845  the  town  procured  a  small  library 
for  each  of  the  six  school  districts,  for  the  use  of  schol- 
ars and  others.  These  libraries  contained  about  GO 
volumes  each.  In  1851,  by  vote  of  the  town,  they 
were  placed  in  the  Town  Library. 

New  To^wx  Hall. — In  1878  a  new  Town  Hall  was 
erected.  The  plan  was  made  by  George  F.  Fuller,  of 
Boston,  and  William  R.  Stinsou,  of  Maiden,  was  the 
contractor.  The  building  cost  $9700.  It  was  com- 
menced in  May,  completed  October  2Gih,  and  dedi- 
cated Dec.  24,  1878.  The  address  was  given  by  Mr. 
Elbridge  Smith,  a  native  of  Wayland,  and  principal 
of  the  Dorchester  High  School. 

Eueying-Gkouxds. — The  first  burial-place  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Sudbury  Centre, 
and  about  a  half-mile  from  the  railroad  station.  It 
has  the  general  appearance  of  an  old-time  graveyard. 
The  wild  grass  covers  the  toughened  and  irregular  sod, 
and  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground  indicates  that  it 
was  loug,  long  ago  broken  by  the  sexton's  spade. 
These  indications  of  the  existence  of  old  graves  are 
correct.  It  was  the  burying-ground  of  the  settlers 
and  here — 

"  Where  heaves  the  tnrf  in  mftijy  sl  mouldering  heap, 
Kach  in  tiis  uarrow  eel!  forever  laid. 
The  rude  fofefatliera  of  the  haiulet  sleep," 

The  older  part  of  this  cemetery  lies  near  or  beside 
the  couuty  highway,  and  may  be  the  half-acre  bought 
of  .lohn  Loker  for  a  burial-place.  Tradition  says  that 
prior  to  the  selection  of  this  spot  a  few  interments 
were  raafle  just  over  thf;  hill  to  the  north,  where  tra- 
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dition  also  states  that  there  was  an  Indian  graveyard. 
These  traditions  have  perhaps  some  confirmation  in 
the  fact  that  on  the  northern  hillside  remains  of 
human  skeletons  have  been  exhumed.  An  old  citi- 
zen, Mr.  Sumner  Draper,  states  that  in  his  boyhood, 
when  men  were  at  work  in  the  gravel  pit  in  what  was 
known  as  the  "  old  Indian  graveyard,"  he  saw  bones 
which  they  dug  up,  that  he  thought  belonged  to 
several  human  skeletons,  and  that  he  had  himself  in 
later  years  dug  up  a  human  skull.  He  also  stated 
that  there  were  two  or  three  flat  stones  on  some 
graves,  which  he  believed  were  without  any  inscrip- 
tion, and  that  he  thought  some  such  stones  were  re- 
moved from  the  spot  long  ago. 

The  town  owned  thereabouts  two  or  three  acres  of 
land,  which  was  generally  known  as  the  "old  ludiaa 
graveyard."  But  if  this  land  was  reserved  by  the 
settlers  for  a  burial-place,  it  was  not  long  made  use 
of;  for  the  sor.therly  slope  was  soon  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  and  has  continued  to  be  used  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Additions  have  repeatedly 
been  made  to  this  latter  joortion,  as  the  generations 
have  passed  away,  and  new  graves  have  been  opened 
to  receive  them  ;  and  thus  has  the  slow,  solemn  march 
of  that  silent  company  been  moving  over  that  midway 
space,  until  the  two  portions  are  almost  joined.  Be- 
sides the  age  of  the  yard,  there  are  other  things  that 
make  it  an  interesting  spot  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Wayland.  Within  its  enclosure  stood  the  first  meet- 
ing-house. Here  lie  buried  the  bodies  of  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  Gooduow,  Curtis,  Grout,  Rulter, 
Parmenter,  Rice,  Bent,  and  others  of  the  early 
grantees,  besides  still  others  of  Sudbury's  most  promi- 
nent citizens  before  the  division  of  the  town.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  that  thus  attaches  to  the  place, 
we  will  give  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  older 
gravestones  which  lie  along  the  common  highway. 

Memento  Mont. 

"Here  lyedio  remains  of  Epluaini  Curtis  E.SQ'  who  ik'imrted  this  lyfe 
Nov  the  17""  A  1)  17.^'J  iu  the  80"'  Your  of  his  (igo.    lie  wiis  a  Loving 
Hush.ind  nnd  a  Tender  Parent  a  fiiitlifiil  Friend,  ns  iv  Justice  of  the 
Peace  he  Hon'**  liis  Commission  by  adhering  eteiulily  to  the  Itviles  of 
Justice,    he  was  Major  of  a  Keginient,  in  which  Olfico  ho  coudncted  iu 
such  a  n'launer  as  gave  General  Satisfaction.    He  was  uum^  years  Itop- 
resentative  in  the  General  Court,  a  lovt-r  of  Trim  Piety,  bLduv'd  by  all 
that  knew  him  and  Kquiilly  Lamented  at  his  death.'* 
"  Here  lea'a 
the  entl  uf  man 
linow  that  thy  life 
is  hut  a  span." 

On  this  gravestone  is  a  skull  and  crossbones. 

"  In  memory  ofCapt.  Joseph  Smith  Whodied  March  9"'  1803,  aged  87 
years. 

"Farewell  my  dear  and  loving  wife 
Farewell  my  children  and  my  friends 
Until  the  resurrection  day." 

Probably  the  captain  of  the  east  aide  militia. 

ITere  lyest  y«  Body  of  M"  Ab.igail  Paris  wife  to  HI'  Samuel  Pai  ia, 
who  departed  this  life  Feb'J  y"  IC"!  1750  in  y»  b[i"'  Year  of  her  age." 

Probably  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Samuel  Paris  of 
witchcraft  fame.  i, ,  t  . 
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"  Horn  XjycH  y  JJoily  of  Mrs.  I'allonco  BrowiiQ  wlfo  to  MuJ'  Thoniiifl 
llruM'iio  Aged  6!)  yours.    Died  Aug"  yo  Ift,  IVlKi." 

Major  Thomas  Browue  was  a  very  promincut  Sud 
buiy  citizen. 

"In  nieiiiury  of  Mr.  Joaopli  Kiiltci,  wlio  dieil  Dec.  I'Ji''  1781  in  y 
78"'  yeiir  of  liiH  ago. 

*'Do\vn  to  tlio  dead,  all  must  descend^ 
Tlio  fliiinta  of  Goil  imiHt  liio. 
Wliiie  AngfiB  gnjird  tbcir  fioula  to  rest. 
In  dudt  tlu'ir  lludiua  lie. 
"  Ijiroctcd  in  nionioiy  of  Blaiy  Ilultor  \viro  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rutt^^r  wlio 
died  Sept  2""'i  A.  E  62." 

Joseph  Rutter  was  a  descendant  and  probably 
grandson  of  John  Rutter,  builder  of  the  first  meeting- 
house, vliich  stood  just  beside  where  the  remains  of 
Joseph  Rutter  now  lie. 

"  Mkmento  Mom. 
In  memory  of 

Mr.  Tlioiuna  Bent  wlio  died  \Vod-  Mrs.  Plary  Bent  wife  of  Mr. 

De«day  Diurning  July  the  20'''  1775.       Tbornae  Heut  wljo  died  Wednes- 
day nioruiog  July      2Li"'  1775 
j^Ctatis  no.  iKtatis  .^7. 

Onr  term  of  time  is  seventy  ycare        Tot  then  ovir  boasted  strength  de- 

Au  ago  that  few  survive  cays, 
But  it  with  more  than  coninioQ  To  sorrow  turns  and  pain 

strength  Sj  soon  the  slender  thread  is  cut 

To  eighty  wo  arrive  And  we  no  more  remain  " 

Two  notable  stones  are  those  that  mark  the  graves 
of  Capt.  Edmuad  Goodnow  and  wife.  They  are  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  just  east  of  the  old  meeting- 
house site.  The  inscription  is  rudely  cut,  and  in  the 
language  of  other  years.    It  is  as  follows: 

YE-  DUST- 
"  HEARE-LTETII-  PUETIOUS- 

NT- 

OF-THAT-EMENANT-SARVA 

Oir- 

GOD-CAP-EDMUND-GOODEHOW-  ^ 
YEAEE- 

WnO-DIED-YE-77-  OF-HIS- 
A  Yi;  IC- A  P  R  t  L- Y  E-li-I  r,83. " 
"  JIERE-TA-ETII-YE-BODY-OF-AXNE-YE 
Wl  f'lO-O  I'-CA  l'-ED»I0ND-G00DEN0W- 
WI1I)-DYEU-YE  :  0:  OF;  MARCH  1870:  AGED- 
r,7-YEAlfS." 

"  IIEKE-IA'ETII-Y'E-BODY-OF-JOSEPII- 
GOODENO W-WIIO-UY  ED-YE-3()-0F-MAY  : 
lino  ;  AGED-3l-YEAItS.  FEDRY-18-1C!)1." 
"  Tlcro  lies  Buried  The  Body  of  y  worthy  Joshua  llaynos  Esq  De- 
ceased March  y  2!1,  1757  in  the  88  year  of  His  Ago.    lie  waH  a  Hearty 
Promoter  (if  tlie  Public  wo,^l  and  Wboao  .   .  Ilunninity,  Integrity  and 
Liiudalile  l\(nnificenco  Embalm  Ilia  name.     lie  was  charitalile  to  the 
Poor  and  at  Ilia  iJeatb  gave  many  (lifts  to  Particular  .  .  Beaidca  2  Thon- 
Hinul  Pourida  Old  Tenor  to  a  Publiek  School  and  y^Poor  of  y"  Town  of 
Sudbury." 

Joshua  Haynes  was  ths  donor  of  the  fund  called, 
in  the  list  of  bequests  to  Sudbury,  the  "  Ancient 
Donation  Fund.'' 

"  IIERE-rjYES-YE-BODY'-Or-MI).-JONATHAN- 
SriMPSUN-LATE-0r-I!0STON-WII0-DE- 
PAUTED-Tm.S-I,lFE-KOVIl-l«'-1773-IN-TUE 
5'l'i'  YEAlt-OF-IIIS-AGE. 

"  Cbarleatown  doth  claim  bis  birth, 

Boston  Ilia  habitation  ; 
Sudbury  hath  his  gravo, 
Whore  was  his  expiration." 

In  1800  this  old  burial-place  was  enlarged  by  land 
purchased  of  Abel  and  Luther  Gleason,  and  a  atrip 


of  land  was  bought  of  the  William  Noycs  heirs,  to 
connect  the  yard  with  the  old  Indian  burying-groiind. 
In  1835  land  was  set  apart  for  a  new  cemetery.  It 
was  ])urchaaed  of  Joseph  Bullard,  and  is  sitgated  a 
little  norlhei'ly  of  Tine  Brook,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  tlie  Centre.  In  1871  a  cemetery  was 
laid  out  at  Cochitiiate. 

The  piety  of  our  ancestors  left  little  room  for  cus- 
toms that  were  sensele.«8  or  uninstructive.  If  they 
were  severely  solemn,  they  were  devoutly  so;  and,  if 
they  employed  some  curious  devices,  it  was  for  the 
promotion  of  good.  The  position  of  their  grave- 
stoiie.'^  shows  that  the  dead  were  laid  with  the  feet 
toward  the  east,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  "facing  the 
east."  Whence  and  vyhy  this  custom,  we  know 
not.  It  might  have  had  reference  to  the  star  of  the 
east  that  announced  the  birthplace  of  Christ;  but 
whatever  the  cause,  it  doubtless  was  suggested  by 
some  religious  idea.  To  us  it  is  a  strong  reminder  of 
the  words  of  John  Bunyan:  "The  pilgrim  they  laid 
in  a  large  upper  chamber  whose  window  opened 
towards  the  sun  rising ;  the  name  of  the  chamber  was 
Peace,  where  he  slept  till  break  of  day,  and  then  he 
awoke  and  sang."  • 

The  character  of  the  grave-stones  was  another 
peculiarity  of  those  primitive  times.  It  would  seem 
the  object  was  to  impart  to  these  mementos  of  the 
departed  the  most  sombre  aspect  imaginable.  As  no 
flowers  but  those  that  were  strewn  by  God's  pitying 
hand  were  ever  suffered  to  intrude  their  gay,  s?/eet 
presence  within  the  solemn  enclosure,  so  tiie  nearest 
approach  to  anything  like  sympathetic  embellishment 
on  those  dark  slabs  was  the  weeping  willow,  which 
drooped  its  long  branches  over  a  funeral  urn.  But 
the  more  common  ornament  was  the  "  skull  and  cross- 
bones,"  under  which  were  uncouth  markings  and 
strange  inscriptions.  Sometimes  the  stones  were 
placed  in  groups,  sometimes  in  irregular  rows.  Some 
were  placed  upright  and  others  horizontal  on  the 
ground;  but,  as  the  latter  are  few  and  of  very  early 
date,  we  infer  that  this  mode  was  exceptional  or  that 
it  soon  passed  out  of  use.  Perhaps  it  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution in  those  far-olf  times  to  protect  the  grave 
from  the  wild  beasts  wJiich'  were  prowling  about 
through  the  adjacent  forests  in  search  of  prey. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  fewness  of  tiie  stones  in  our 
old  graveyards.  A  casual  glance  might  lead  one  to 
think  they  were  full  of  slate-stone  slabs,  but  actual 
count  gives  only  a  few  hundred  for  all  who  died  in 
the  first  century  and  .a  half.  Indeed,  in  the  older 
portion  of  East  Sudbury  grave  yard  there  are  only 
two  or  three  scores  of  stones,  yet  the  yard  contains 
the  remains  of  a  large  portion  of  the  town's  early 
inhabitants,  and  a  new  grave  can  hardly  be  dug  with- 
out intruding  upon  an  old  one.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  practice  of  marking  graves  in  old  times  was 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Still  another  charac- 
teristic feature  of  these  ancient  grounds  was  their 
barren  and  neglected  aspect.  The  graves  were  gradu- 
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allv  leveled  by  the  touch  of  time,  the  ground  became 
uneven  and  rough  and  covered  over  with  briars  and 
wild  grass.  Yet  we  may  believe  these  spots  were  not 
in  reality  neglected  nor  forsaken,  for,  though  the 
floral  and  decorative  offering  was  a  thing  unknown> 
many  an  irregular,  beaten  path  testified  that  the  place 
of  iheir  dead  was  an  oft-frequented  spot. 

In  early  times  the  dead  were  carried  to  the  place  of 
burial  by  the  hands  of  friends.  No  hearse  was  used 
till  about  ISOO,  when  one  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
fifty  dollars.  In  process  of  time  a  bier  was  used,  and, 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  body  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers.  In  1715  the 
town  granted  "  three  pounds  for  providing  a  burying 
cloth  for  ye  town's  use."  In  1792  it  voted  to  provide 
two  burying  cloths;  these  were  to  throw  over  the  re 
mains  in  their  transit  to  the  grave.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  following  record  : 

"Lieut.  Thomas  Ilutter  is  chosen  to  dig  graves,  to 
carry  the  bier  and  the  cloth  to  the  place  where  the 
deceased  person  hath  need  of  the  use  thereof,  and 
shall  be  paid  two  shillings  and  six  pence  in  money 
for  every  individual  person." 

In  early  times,  gloves  were  provided  for  funeral 
occasions.  We  are  informed  of  this  repeatedly  by  the 
records  of  the  town.  About  1773,  "  To  James  Brown 
for  6  pairs  of  gloves  for  Isaac  Allen's  child's  funeral — 
11—" 

"To  Col.  Noyes  for  7  pairs  gloves  for  Isaac  Allen's 
burial— 13— " 

"  To  Cornelius  Wood  for  3  pairs  gloves  for  John 
Goodenow's  funeral."    This  was  about  1673. 

Almost  down  to  the  present  time  the  good  old  cus- 
tom prevailed  of  ringing  the  bell  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death.  How  it  used  to  break  into  the  monotony  of 
OUT  daily  toil  to  have  ihe  silence  suddenly  broken  by 
the  slow  tolling  bell,  that  said  plainer  thaci  words  that 
another  soul  had  dropped  into  eternity.  Now  a  pause 
— listen!  three  times  three — a  man,  or,  three  times 
two — a  woman.  Another  pause,  and  then  strokes 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  years  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  the  bell  tolled  again, 
and  also  when  the  procession  moved  to  the  grave. 

As  late  as  18G0  it  was  common  to  have  a  note  read — 
"  put  up,"  the  phrase  was — in  church  on  the  Sabbath 
following  a  death,  in  which  the  nearest  relatives  asked 
"  the  prayers  of  the  church  that  the  death  be  saiicli- 
fieJ  to  them  for  their  spiritual  good." 

The  grounds  early  used  for  burial  were  owned  by 
the  town  and  set  apart  for  its  common  use.  No  priv- 
ate parties  possessed  "  God's  acre  ''  then.  Proprietary 
lots  were  unknown  one  hundred  yesrs  ago.  Every 
citizen  had  a  right  to  a  spot  for  burial  wherever  in  the 
town's  burying-ground  ihe  friends  might  choose  to 
take  it.  The  rich  and  poor  were  alike  borne  to  this 
common  spot;  caste  was  laid  aside,  and  nothing  save 
the  slab  at  the  grave's  head  mighf,  indicate  tlie  former 
poisition  of  the  silent  occupant  of  the  old-time  burial- 
place.    The  graves  of  households   were  often  in 


groups,  reminding  one  of  our  present  family  lots,  but 
this  wiis  by  common  consent,  and  not  by  any  titled 
rifiht  to  the  spot. 

The  public-house  was  from  an  early  date  considered 
in  Sudbury  an  important  place.  In  1653  or  1G54  we 
find  it  on  record  that  "John  Parmenter,  stnior,  shall 
keep  a  house  of  common  entertainment,  and  that  the 
court  shall  be  moved  on  his  behalf  to  grant  a  license 
to  him." 

The  business  of  these  places  was  to  provide  travelers 
with  lodging  and  food,  or  to  furnish  "  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast."  They  were  to  an  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  town,  as  is  indicated  in  a  record  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1684,  when  it  was  ordered  that  upon  the  "un- 
comfortable representations  and  reports  concerning 
the  miscarriage  of  things  at  the  Ordinary  .  .  .  three 
or  four  of  the  selectmen,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  do 
particularly  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  thereto." 
In  all  of  these  taverns  strong  strong  drink  was  proba- 
bly sold.  Licenses  were  granted  by  the  Provincial 
or  Colonial  Court,  and  the  landlords  were  usually  men 
of  some  prominence.  Taverns  were  considered  useful 
places  in  the  early  times,  and  laws  existed  relating  to 
the  rights  of  both  landlord  and  guest.  In  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  a  price-list  was  de- 
termined at  Sudbury  for  various  common  commodi- 
ties, the  following  was  established  for  taverns: 

"  1770— Mugg  West  India  Plilip  16 
Ntw  Eugluud  Do  12 
Toddy  in  proportion 
A  Good  Dinner  20 
Common  Do  12 

Btbt  Slipper  it  BrenUfaat  15  Eacli. 
Common  Do  12,  Lodging  4. 

The  "  Parmenter  Tavern  "  was  the  first  one  kept  in 
town ,  and  was  on  the  late  Dana  Parmenter  esl  ate,  a  Utile 
westerly  of  the  present  Parment(.r  house.  The  build- 
ing was  standing  about  eighty  years  since,  and  was 
looking  old  then.  It  was  a  large  square  house,  and  in 
the  bar-room  was  a  high  bar.  There  the  council  was 
entertained  which  the  Court  appointed  to  settle  the 
famous  "  cow  common  controversy."  Subsequently, 
taverns  at  East  Sudbury  were  kept  as  follows  :  one  a 
little  easterly  of  ^Villiam  Baldwin's,  one  at  the  Centre 
called  the  "  Pequod  House,''  one  at  the  Rceveo' 
place,  one  at  the  Corner,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  old 
causeway,  near  the  gravel  pit.  The  tavern  at  the  East 
Sudbury  Centre  was  kept  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  John  Stone,  father  of  William,  who  afterwards  kept 
one  at  Sudbury. 

About  1814  the  tavern  at  the  centre  was  kept  by 
Heard  &  Reeves.  The  building  had  a  two-story  front 
and  ever  the  kitchen  in  the  rear  was  a  low  sloping 
roof.  The  barn  stood  sideways  to  the  road,  with 
large  door.s  at  each  end.  In  the  bar-room  was  a  spa- 
cious fire-place  where  crackled  the  huge  wood-fire  on 
the  stout  andirons.  Near  by^were  a  half-dozen  log- 
gerheads ready  for  use  whenever  the  villager,  team- 
ster or  transient  traveler  came  in  for  his  mug  of  hot 
flip.    Here  more  or  less  of  the  townspeople  gathered 
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at  iiitei  missioii  between  the  long  sermons  on  Sundaj', 
while  their  good  wives  were  sijencling  the  "  nooning" 
at  iipighbor  Kuasell's,  just  over  the  brook.  The  boys 
bougiit  a  simill  piece  of  ginger-bread  for  their  lunch, 
and  while  they  devoured  with  avidity  the  rare  morsel 
ol' "  boughten  "  sweet  cake,  their  fathers  sat  by  the 
fireside  and  talked  of  the  war,  of  the  crops  and  the 
cattle.  Before  departing  they  showed,  in  a  substan- 
tial way,  their  respect  for  the  landlord  and  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  warmth  and  cheer  of  the  place  by 
the  purchase  ot  a  mug  of  flip. 

The  Reeves  tavern  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Weston  to  Framingham,  on  the  "Old  Connecticut 
Path."  This  was  a  favorite  resting-place  for  team- 
sters and  travelers.  The  last  landlord  was  Squire 
Jacob  Reeves,  a  popular  citizen  of  East  Sudbury  and 
an  excellent  man  for  his  business.  He  was  courteous, 
cheerful  and  kind  to  his  patrons.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  community  as  a  business  man 
was  evinced  by  the  positions  of  public  trust  in  which 
lie  was  placed.  He  was  town  clerk  eighteen  years, 
■was  ju-ttice  of  the  peace  and  was  several  times  sent  as 
representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  also 
deacon  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  character  was  in  harmony  with  the  functions  of 
his  office. 

Old  Roads. — There  are  several  old  roads  in  town, 
some  of  which  have  been  discontinued,  yet  of  which 
brief  mention  should  be  made. 

Bridle  Point  Road. — This  was  early  constructed. 
It  began  at  a  point  near  the  Harry  Reeves  place,  and 
coming  out  near  the  Dr.  Ames  place,  passed  between 
the  present  Braman  and  John  Heard  places,  and  ex- 
tending along  and  over  the  ridge,  crossed  the  site  of 
the  present  Sudbury  and  Wayland  highway,  a  little 
east  of  the  Samuel  Russell  place,  and  Mill  Brook  a 
little  east  of  its  junction  with  the  river.  By  this  way 
Rev.  Edmund  Brown's  house  was  reached  at  Timber 
Neck,  and  the  Rices  who  lived  by  the  "Spring"  after 
it  was  extended  to  the  latter  locality,  in  1643.  It 
doubtless  also  served  as  a  hay-road  and  a  short  way 
from  the  centre  of  the  settlement  to  the  "Old  Con- 
necticut Path."  Until  within  less  than  a  century 
this  road  was  for  a  time  the  regular  -way  to  the  "Isl- 
and." Before  the  building  of  Farm  Bridge  tradition 
says  that  a  fording-jjlace  near  the  new  causeway 
bridge  (Bridle  Point  Bridge)  was  made  use  of  for 
reaching  that  place;  and  that  the  road  over  the 
"Island"  passed  sfiuih  of  its  present  course  until 
near  the  Abel  Heard  farm;  and  beyond  the  house  it 
went  north  of  the  present  road  to  Lanham. 

The  road  from  the  centre  to  the  "  Bridge  Parson- 
age "  (present  Wettington  place)  was  laid  out  about 
1770. 

In  1773  town  action  was  taken  relative  to  the  "dis- 
continuance of  the  roac^fromDr.  Roby's  to  Zecheriah 
Briant's"  (Braman  place). 

In  1(553  "it  was  voted  to  accept  of  a  highway  laid 
out  from  Pelatiah  Dean's  north  east  corner  unto  y" 


town  way  leading  from  theTraining  field  by  Ephraim 
Curtis,  iOsq.,  by  Lt.  Rice's  to  VVeston." 

The  same  date  a  road  was  laid  out  from  "  Mr.  Jon- 
athan Gi  ilfin's  Corner  running  southwesterly  into  tlie 
way  by  Mr.  Eliab  Moore's  north  corner,  iormerly  Mr. 
Jolin  Adams'." 

In  early  times  there  was  a  road  from  Pine  Plain  to 
the  Cakebread  Mill,  which  entered  the  mill  road  at  a 
point  just  ea.-it  of  the  mill. 

Traces  of  this  road  arc  still  visible  by  the  bank. 
It  is  stated  that  about  1735-36  there  was  a  change  of 
highway  from  Whale's  Bridge  over  Pine  Plain. 

In  1736  a  new  highway  is  spoken  of  over  Pine 
Brook  at  John  Grout's.  Forrneily  a  read  passed 
northerly  from  the  Pine  Plain  Road,  starting  at  a 
point  a  little  east  of  Clay-pit  Bridge  Hill,  and  passing 
"the  ponds"  went  to  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
The  road  from  the  centre  to  the  south  part  was  early 
opened  and  called  "Cotchituatt  Road." 

The  Castle-hill  Road  is  in  the  town's  northwesterly 
part,  and  probably  so  called  from  the  peculiar-shaped 
hill  or  knoll  along  which  it  passes. 

"Northwest  Row"  was  a  road  still  open  as  a  pas- 
ture-path or  hay-road,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Gleasons  to  the  river  meadow  margin. 

The  new  "great  road"  from  Wayland  to  South 
Sudbury  was  made  in  Ihe  early  part  of  the  present 
centur3^ 

In  1743  an  offer  was  made  of  land  by  Edward  Sher- 
man and  John  Woodward  for  a  "good  and  conven- 
ient way,  two  rods  wide,"  in  case  the  town  would 
erect  a  bridge  over  the  river.  The  same  year  a  sub- 
scription was  made  for  a  bridge  between  the  land  of 
John  Haynes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  John 
Woodward  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

A  lane  to  the  Cakebread  Mill  formerly  extended 
from  the  Wayland  Weston  "Great  road,"  beginning 
at  a  point  just  west  of  Deacon  Noyes  Blorse's  house. 

Places  of  Interest. —  Whale's  Bridge. — This  is 
a  small  bridge  or  culvert  at  the  head  of  the  mill-pond, 
and  early  referred  to  in  the  town  records.  It  took  its 
name  from  Philemon  Whale,  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
whose  home  may  have  been  near  by. 

Clay-pit  mil. — This  is  onjhe  east  branch  of  Mill 
Brook,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  above  the  mill-pond. 
There  is  a  bridge  near  by,  called  Clay-pit  Bridge  or 
Clay-pit  Hill  Bridge.  Boih  of  these  places  took  their 
names  from  the  clay-pits  near  by,  where  bricks  were 
early  made.  Other  clay-pits  were  at  Timber  Neck, 
near  the  junction  of  Mill  Brook  and  Pine  Brook,  a 
short  distance  southwesterly  of  the  High  School 
building. 

Fine  Plain. — This  consists  of  the  plain  lands  east- 
erly of  Wayland  Centre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sum- 
mer Draper  place.  The  locality  is  early  mentioned 
in  the  records,  and  probably  took  its  name  from  the 
growth  of  pine  forest  found  there. 

Pine  Brook. — This  is  a  small  stream  that  skirts  a 
part  of  Pine  Plain  on  the  easterly.    It  is  cro.ssed  by 
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a  small  bridge  near  the  Joseph  Bullard  phice,  and 
just  below  forms  a  junction  willi  Mill  Brook. 

The  Training-Field. — This  was  situated  justsouth  of 
the  Abel  Gleason  place,  and  consisted  of  about  nine 
acres  of  laud.  It  was  set  apart  in  1640,  and  in  180-1 
was  sold  to  Nathan  Gleason. 

The  Street.— Thii  is  that  part  of  the  old  road  of  the 
settlement  which  extended  from  the  Parmenter  tav- 
ern to  the  town  bridge.  It  was  a  term  used  by  the  old 
inhabitants,  and  is  still  familiar  in  the  town. 

The  Pork  Pasture.— i.s  northerly  of  Pine  Plain, 
and  now  largely  abounds  with  berry  bushes  or  brush- 
wood. A  small-pox  hospital  was  formerly  there,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  ^There  was  also  a  small-pox 
hospital  on  the  "  Island."  Tradition  states  that  the 
treatment  in  the  two  hospitals  was  different,  and  that 
in  one  most  of  the  [)atients  died, and  in  theothermost 
of  them  recovered.  There  is  the  g.>-ave  of  a  small- 
pox patient  ju?t  east  of  Bridle  Point  Bridge. 

Or  Pa.itnre. — This  was  a  reservation  set  apart  in 
1640  as  a  common  pasture  for  working  oxen.  It  was 
situated  between  the  North  and  South  Streets  towards 
Mill  Brook. 

The  Pond?. — These  are  small  bodies  of  water^near 
the  road,  now  discontinued,  that  extended  from  near 
Clay-pit  Hill  to  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

Bridle  Point. — This  is  often  referred  to  in  the  early 
records,  and  is  a  well-known  and  ancient  landmark. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  It 
is  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  land  by  the  new 
causeway  bridge.  In  a  deed  of  1666  it  was  spelled 
BridellPoynt. 

The  New  C'amcvjmj. — This,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
the  causeway  last  made,  and  is  on  the  South  Sudbury 
and  Wayland  great  road.  At  the  eastern  end  is  the 
New  Causeway  or  Bridle  Point  Bridge. 

Farm  Brid'je. — This  is  the  one  lh;it  crosses  the  river 
on  the  road  to  the  "  Farm  "  or  "  Island.''  Recently 
a  new  bridge  was  constructed,  and  the  causeway  about 
it  was  considerably  raised  to  take  it  above  high  water. 
In  1889  a  bridge  was  built  to  the  easterly  of  this,  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  off  from  the  meadows  more 
readily  in  flood-lime.  There  are  also  other  bridges 
for  this  purpose  on  the  other  causeways  that  are  call- 
ed "dry  bridges,"  under  which  little  or  no  water  pass- 
es in  a  dry  time. 

The  Cfjrnrn/jH. — This  public  property  wiis  so  called 
because  it  was  "the  town's  Common  laud."  The 
terra,  formerly,  did  not  simply  refer  to  a  village  green, 
but  to  all  the  land  that  w;us  held  in  common  by  the 
early  settlers.  The  old  Common  was  at  the  centre, 
and  contained  about  one  acre  of  land  that  was  bought 
by  the  town  in  1725-27,  "as  a  site,  ordered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Court,  on  which  to  place  the 
meeting-house."  It  was  also  to  be  used  as  a  training- 
field.  It  was  nearly  square,  and  bounded  southerly  by 
the  Farm  road,  easterly  by  the  great  road.  The  north 
line,  it  is  stated,  would  come  within  about  fifteen  feet 
of  L.  K.  Lovell's  house;  while  the  south  line,  or  that 
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on  the  Farm  road,  extended  from  the  corner  to  just 
beyond  the  house  recently  occupied  by  ftlr.s.  Josiali 
Russell.  At  the  southwest  corner  stood  the  school- 
house;  and  at  the  southeast  corner  the  old  meeting- 
house, which  was  removed  about  1814.  This  land,  as 
before  stated,  was  sold  to  Dea.  James  Draper.  The 
meeting-house  was  not  moved  entire,  but  was  taken 
to  pieces  and  set  up  without  the  replacement  of  some 
of  its  original  external  ornaments.  When  in  its  new 
position  it  had  a  common  gable  roof  with  slight  pedi- 
ments and  covings,  anil  stood  fronting  the  main  street 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  fence  by  the  sidewalk  as  it 
is  at  present.  It  had  a  ])rojecting  porch  on  the  front 
and  also  on  each  end.  It  had  eight  windows  in  ir<int, 
four  on  each  end,  four  on  the  back,  one  large  circular 
top  window  back  of  the  pulpit,  and  a  semi-circular 
one  in  each  gable  end.  It  had  neither  steeple,  turret 
nor  chiinne}';  and  near  the  beginning  of  the  ])reseut 
century  its  j)aint  wsis  so  weather-beaten  as  to  make 
the  original  color  quite  indistinct.  A  line  sycamore 
tree  stood  just  back  of  the  pulpit  window,  and  as  it 
towered  high  above  the  building  added  very  much  to 
the  otherwise  plain  appearance  of  the  place.  On  the 
corner  just  south  of  the  meeting-house,  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  Mellin's  "law  ollice,"  stood  (he 
"  Pound."  Just  beyond  the  biook,  on  the  right,  stood 
the  Samuel  Russell  house,  with  two  stories  in  front 
and  one  back,  within  which  the  church-going  dame.s 
gathered  on  a  cold  Sunday  to  fill  their  foot-stoves 
with  coals.  There  they  also  talked  of  the  sick  and 
bereaved,  for  whom  prayers  may  have  been  offered  at 
the  morning  service,  and  other  matters  of  interest  and 
curiosity. 

The  Village  Grocery. — In  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  a  small  West  India  and  dry-goods  store 
was  kept  by  Heard  &  Reeves.  Later  it  had  but  one 
proprietor,  and  was  knowu  as  "  Newell  Heard's 
store."  It  was  a  low,  red  building,  and  st(jod  a  few 
feet  southesisterly  of  the  present  railroad  station.  It 
was  a  genuine  country  grocery  ;  and  old  inhabitants 
still  remember  the  tall, slim  form  of  "  UncleNewell," 
as  he  was  familiarly  styled,  who  was  in  stature  a  typi- 
cal Heard.  Mr.  Heard  was  cross-eyed,  •which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  among  the  small  boys  that 
he  could  see  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

This  store  was  a  great  resoi  t  for  the  staid  villagers, 
who,  on  a,  fall  or  winter  evening,  gathered  there,  anil 
many  is  the  grave  question  of  church  and  state  that 
has  been  settled  by  the  social  group  as  it  sat  on  the 
nail-kegs  about  the  fire  of  that  old-time  grocery-store. 
After  the  proprietor's  death  the  building  was  removed, 
and  a  part  of  it  is  now  on  the  premises  of  Ij.  K. 
Lovell. 

Physicians. — Ebcnezcr  Rnhy,  M.D. — One  of  the 
most  noted  physicians  of  East  Sudbury  was  Dr.  ]<]bc- 
nezer  Roby.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1701,  and 
graduated  in  Harvard  College  in  1719.  He  settled  in 
Sudbury  about  1725,  and  in  1730  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Swift,  of  Framinghani.  He 
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lived  ill  the  old  Roby  house,  which  was  recently  de- 
Blioyod  by  liio.  He  was  prominently  connected  with 
town  iiiJilLerH  in  8udbiiry,  where  he  lived  and  |)rac- 
l.iced  bis  pioleHHioii  till  liis  death.  He  was  buried  in 
the  1)1(1  gra  ve  yard  at  East  Sudbury,  and  the  following 
in  his  epitaph  : 

"  In  memory  of  ]51ionc/,ci-  Hiiliy,  Enrj.,  a  Native  of   Boston  Now 
I'lnglftud. 

"  lie  fixc'il  liiH  lesidoiire  in  Siiclbiiry  in  the  charncter  of  a  Pliysicinn, 
wlioro  lie  was  loun  ilislinijiiielioil  for  liia  ability  and  success  in  tlio  beal- 
ing  art. 

Born  Sept  2nil>  1701 
Died  Bopt  41I' 1772    aged  71." 

Ills  son.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Roby,  Jr.,  born  in  1732,  also 
practiced  medicine  in  Sudbury,  and  died  July  Ifi, 
1786,  aged  fifty-four.  Dr.  Joseph  Roby,  son  ol 
Ebenexer,  Jr.,  was  a  practicing  physician  in  East 
Sudbury  till  1801. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Roby's  bills. 
It  was  rendered  the  town  for  attendance  and  medicine 
furnished  to  some  of  the  French  Neutrals.  These  un- 
fortunates were  a  part  of  the  Nova  Scotia  exiles  re- 
ferred to  by  Longfellow  in  his  poem  "Evangeline." 
One  thousand  of  them  were  taken  to  the  Jlassachu- 
setts  Bay  Province,  and  supported  at  public  expense. 
Difl'erent  towns,  among  which  was  Sudbury,  had  their 
quota  to  care  for  : 

Hassaoiiuhetts  PnoviNCE. 
"  For  medicine  and  attendants  for  tho  French  Nentr.ils  from  Nova 
Scolia. 

"  I7!j.'5,  Dec.  11 — To  Siiuilry  Medicines  for  French  yoving  woman— 27 — 
To  Do.  for  girl  C'l 

"  17SG,  JIarch  22, — To  Sundry  Slediciues  and  Journey  in  tlie  night 
woHt  side  tho  river — 0-5-8 

"To  Sundry  Medicines  and  .Tourney  west  side  0-4-0 
"  To  Do.  4"  To  Journey  and  Medicines  0-7-0 

"  To  Do.  J  for  the  old  Genlleiuan  when  lie  fell  off  the  house  and  was 
gioatly  bruised  and  sick  of  a  fever  the  clavicula  being  tnoke." 

The  following  are  the  physicians  who  succeeded 
the  Drs.  Roby  :  Nathan  Rice,  1800-14;  Ebenezer 
Ames,  1814-61 ;  Edward  Frost,  1830-38 ;  Charles  W. 
Barnes,  1860-64  ;  John  McL.  Hay  ward,  1874.  Charles 
H.  Boodey  located  in  Cochituate  in  1874,  where  he 
still  resitles. 

LA.WYEUS. — Othniel  Tyler,  Samuel  H.  Mann,  Ed- 
ward Mellen,  David  L.  Child,  Richard  F.  Fuller, 
Franklin  F.  Heard,  Gustavus  A,  Somerby,  Richard 
T.  Lombard,  Daniel  Bracket,  Charles  Smith. 

Sketches  ov  Prominent  Persons. — Edward 
]\[cllcn,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Westborough,  September 
26,  1802.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1823,  and  went  to  Wayland  November  30, 1830,  where 
he  died  May  31,  1875.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
legal  ]irofession.  In  1847  he  was  made  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  18.05  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  same  court.  In  1854  he  received  from 
his  alma,  main-  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Ltjdia  Maria  Child,  whose  maiden-name  was  Fran- 
cis, was  born  in  Medford,  Mass.  She  married  David 
Lee  Child,  and  went  to  Wayland  in  1853.  She  was 
celebrated  as  a  writer,  and  her  works  have  had  wide 


circulation.  She  was  eminent  as  an  advocate  of  free- 
dom for  the  black  man,  and  long  evinced  her  sincer- 
ity in  his  cause  by  substantial  labors.  She  was  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  and  earnest  co-worker  with 
the  prominent  anti-slavery  advocates  of  her  time. 
Her  home  was  an  humldo,  uni)retentious  dwelling, 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Sudbury 
River,  on  the  Wayland  audSudbury  Centre  highway. 
Connected  with  her  home  was  a  small  and  tastefully- 
kept  garden-patch,  where  she  and  her  husband  culti- 
vated flowers  and  a  few  vegetables  in  such  moments 
as  they  could  spare  from  their  busy  literary  life.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  passers-by  to  see  one 
or  both  of  this  aged  couple  quietly  at  work  in  their 
little  garden-plot,  or  perhitps  toward  the  close  of  the 
day  "looking  toward  sunset,"  beyond  the  jieaceful 
meadows  that  fringe  the  bank  of  Sudbury  River. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mis.  Child  the  place  has 
gone  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alfred  Cutting,  who 
has  built  an  addition  to  the  original  structure. 

General  Micah  Maynard  Rutter  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Rutter,  who  came  to  America  in  the  ship 
"  Confidence,"  in  1638.  He  was  born  in  1779,  and 
lived  on  his  farm  in  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Rutter  District,  on  the  road  from  Weston  "  Cor- 
ner "  to  the  "  Five  Paths."  He  was  a  patriotic,  pub- 
lic-spirited man,  and  interested  in  all  matters  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  society.  For  years  he  had 
the  office  of  sheriff",  and  received  from  Governor  Lin- 
coln the  commission  of  major -general.  He  died  in 
1837,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  Rutter 
family  tomb,  in  the  old  burying  ground. 

Franklin  Fislc  Heard,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Wayland, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1848.  He 
studied  law  and  became  noted  in  his  profession  as  a 
writer  and  compiler  of  works  of  law.  In  his  latter 
years  he  resided  in  Boston,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1889. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Ames  was  born  in  Marlboro'  in  1788.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Kittredge,  of  Fraraingham, 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Wayland  in 
1814,  and  died  in  1861.  He  early  identified  himself 
with  the  Evangelical  Trinitarian  Church,  of  which  he 
was  made  deacon  Novemboi-  11,  1829.  He  was  some- 
what noted  as  a  physician,  and  had  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  Wayland,  but  in  the  adjacent  towns. 
As  a  citizen  he  was  respected  by  all.  He  was  emi- 
nent for  his  wise  counsel  and  noble,  manly  character. 
As  a  Christian  his  conduct  was  exemplary,  and  he 
was  steadfitst  in  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  At 
first  he  lived  in  the  centre  village,  but  soon  after 
built  the  house  ujion  the  Sudbury  and  Wayland  high- 
way, about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  westerly,  where  he 
lived  and  died.  His  design  in  building  this  house 
was  to  |)rovide  a  home  Ibr  himself  and  his  minister, 
and  the^vest  end  of  it  was  used  as  the  jiarsonage  for 
many  years. 

licv.  Edmund  II.  Scars,  U.D.,  was  born  at  Sandia- 
field  in  1810,  grsiduated  at  Union  College  in  1834, 
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and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1837.  He  wa.s 
ordained  February  20,  1839,  and  installed  at  Lancas- 
ter December  23,  1840. 

Mr.  Sears  continued  pastor  of  the  Old  Parish  (Uni- 
tarian) Church,  Wayland,  until  1865,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Weston.  He  was 
a  useful  citizen  and  greatly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  For  years  be  served  ou  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  also  on  the  Library  Committee,  and  per- 
formed such  other  services  a.s  greatly  endeared  him  to 
the  people.  As  a  iniblic  speaker  he  displayed  great 
ability,  being  substantial  in  thought  and  clear  and 
forceful  in  expression.  As  a  writer  he  excelled,  and 
his  boots  have  been  popular  among  those  who  wereoi 
his  school  of  theological  thinking.  He  exhibited  fine 
poetical  talent,  and  some  of  the  sweet  hymns  of  the 
church  are  of  his  authorship.  In  theology  he  was  ol 
the  conservative  class  of  Unitarians.  His  residence 
in  Wayland  was  on  the  "plain,"  about  a  mile  easterly 
of  Wayland  Centre,  near  the  Summer  Draper  place. 
He  died  at  Weston  January  1(5,  1876. 

The  Kiver  jMeadows. — These  border  on  Sudbury 
River,  and  are  more  largely  in  Wayland  than  Sud- 
bury. They  extend,  with  varying  width,  the  entire 
length  of  the  river  course.  In  some  places  they  may 
narrow  to  only  a  few  rods,  while  iu  others  they  ex- 
tend from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  where  they  are  com- 
monly called  the  Broad  ileadows.  They  are  widest 
below  the  long  causeway  and  Sherman's  IJridge. 
Comparative!}'  little  shrubbery  is  seen  on  these  mea- 
dows, but  they  stretch  out  ixs  gras.sy  plains,  uninter- 
rupted for  acres  by  scarcely  a  bush.  At  an  early  date 
these  meadow.s  yielded  large  crops  of  grass,  and 
subsequent  years  did  not  diminish  the  quantity  or 
quality,  until  a  com|)arati vely  modern  date.  From 
testimony  given  in  185'J  before  a  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, it  appeared  that,  until  within  about  twenty-five 
years  of  that  time,  the  meadows  produced  i'rom  a  ton 
to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good  hay  to  the  acre,  a  fine 
crop  of  cranberries,  admitted  of  "  fall  feeding,"  and 
were  sometimes  worth  about  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  The  hay  wa."  seldom  "poled"  to  the  upland, 
but  made  on  the  meadows,  from  which  it  wa.s  drawn 
by  oxen  or  horses.  Te-slimony  on  these  juatters  was 
given  before  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
^farch  1,  1801,  by  prominent  citi/.ens  of  Sudbury, 
Wayland,  Concord  and  Bedford.  Their  opinions  were 
concurrent  with  rega.rd  to  the  condition  of  thijigs  both 
past  and  present. 

From  evidence  it  appears  that  a  great  and  gradual 
change  in  the  condition  ol'  the  meadows  came  after 
the  year  ]82.'3.  The  main  cause  alleged  for  this 
changed  condition  was  the  raising  of  the  dam  at  Bil- 
lerica.  This  dam,  it  is  said,  was  built  in  1711  by  one 
Christopher  Osgood,  under  a  grant  for  the  town  of 
Billerica,  and  made  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  maintain  a  corn-mill,  and  defend  the  town 
from  any  trouble  that  might  come  from  damages 
by  the  mill-dam  to  the  laud  of  the  towns  above.  In 


1793  the  charter  was  granted  to  the  Sliddlesex  Canal, 
and  in  1704  the  canal  company  bought  the  Osgood 
mill  privilege  of  one  Richardson,  and  in  1798  built  a 
new  dam,  which  remained  till  the  stone  dam  was  built 
in  1828. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  take  too  much  space  to  give 
a  full  and  extensive  account  of  the  litigation  and 
legislation  that  has  taken  i)lace  in  the  past  near  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  It 
began  at  Concord  as  early  as  September  8,  1636,  when 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Court,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  this  act  :  "  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
Concord  are  purposed  to  abate  the  Falls  in  the  river 
upon  which  their  townestandeth,  whereby  suchtownes 
as  shall  hereafter  be  planted  above  them  upon  the 
said  River  shall  receive  benefit  by  reason  of  their 
charge  and  labor.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  such 
towns  or  farms  as  shall  be  ]ilanted  above  them  shall 
contribute  to  the  inhabitants  of  Concord,  i)roportional 
both  to  their  charge  and  advantage."'  On  Nov.  13, 
1644,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners :  Herbert  Pelliam,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Thomas  Flint  and  Lieutenant  Simon  Willard,  of 
Concord,  and  ]\Ir.  Peter  Noyes,  of  Sudbury.  These 
commissioners  were  appointed  "  to  set  some  order 
which  may  conduce  to  the  better  surveying,  improv- 
ing and  draining  of  the  meadows,  and  saving  and 
l>reserving  of  the  hay  there  gotten,  either  by  draining 
the  same,  or  otherwise,  and  to  projiortion  the  charges 
layed  out  about  it  as  equably  and  justly,  only  upon 
them  that  own  land,  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall 
see  meete."  From  this  early  date  along  at  intervals 
in  the  history  of  both  Concord  and  Sudbury,  the 
question  of  meadow  betterment  was  agitated.  Atone 
time  it  was  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  across  to  Water- 
town  and  Cambridge,  which  it  was  thought  could  be 
done  "  at  a  hundred  ])Ounds  charge."  Says  Johnson  : 
"The  rocky  falls  causeth  their  meadows  to  be  much 
covered  with  water,  the  which  these  people,  together 
with  their  neighbor  towne  (Sudbury)  have  several 
times  essayed  to  cut  through  but  cannot,  yet  it  may 
be  turned  another  way  with  an  hundred  pound 
charge."  In  ](i45  a  c(mimission  was  appointed  by 
the  colonial  authorities  (Col.  Rec.  Vol.  II.,  page  99) 
"for  ye  btt"^  and  im])'viTig  of  ye  mcadowc  ground 
upon  ye  ryvr  running  by  Concord  and  Sudbury."  In 
1()71  a  levy  of  four  jience  an  acre  was  to  be  made 
upon  all  the  meadow  upon  the  great  river,  "for  re- 
claiming of  the  river  that  is  from  the  Concord  line  to 
the  south  side,  and  to  Ensign  Grout's  spring."  Later 
a  petition  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Sudbury,  headed 
by  Rev.  Israel  Loring,  for  an  act  in  behall'  of  the 
meadow  owners.  But  legislation  and  litigation  per- 
haps reached  its  height  about  1859,  when  most  of  the 
towns  along  the  river  petitioned  for  relief  from  the 
flowage.  The  petition  of  Sudbury  was  headed  by 
Henry  Vose  and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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six  oihers;  and  that  of  Wayland  by  Richard  Heard 
ami  one  huudrcd  and  sixteen  othera. 

For  any  one  to  attempt  with  great  poBitiveneas  to 
clear  up  a  aubject  which  has  perplexed  legislators 
and  lawyers,  iriiglit  be  considered  presumptuous.  It 
is  sale,  however,  to  r.a.y  that  while  there  is  evidence 
sliowing  that  tlie  meadows  were  sometimes  wet  in  the 
sniTimcr  at  an  early  period,  they  were  not  generally 
HO  ;  it  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.    It  was  a 
HufBcient  cause  of  complaint  if  the  settlers  had  their 
fertile  lands  damaged  even  at  distant  intervals,  since 
they  so  largely  depended  upon  them  ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  did  depend  on  them,  and  even  took  cattle 
J'rom  abroad  to  \vinter,  indicates  that  the  meadows 
were  generally  to  be  relied  upon.    Certain  it  is  that, 
were  they  formerly  as  they  havebeen  fornearly  the  last 
half-century,  they  would  have  been  almost  worthless. 
Since  the  testimony  taken  in  the  case  before  cited, 
these  lands  have  been  even  worse,  it  may  be,  than 
before.     To  our  personal  knowledge,  parts  of  them 
have  been  like  a  stagnant  pool,  over  which  we  have 
])ushcd  a  boat,  and  where  a  scythe  has  not  been 
swung  for   years.     Dry  seasons  have  occasionally 
come  in  which  tilings  were  different.    Such  occurred 
in  1883,  when  almost  all  the  meadows  were  mown, 
and  even  a  machine  could,  in  places,  cut  the  grass. 
But  this  was  such  an  exception  that  it  was  thought 
quite  remarkable.    For  the  past  quarter  century  peo- 
ple have  placed  little  reliance  upon  the  meadows ; 
and  if  any  hay  was  obtained  it  was  almost  unexpected. 
This  condition  of  things  in  the  near  past,  so  unlike 
that  in  times  remote,  together  with  the  fact  of  some 
complaint  by  the  settlers,  and  an  occasional  resort  by 
them  to  the  (.xeueral  Court  for  relief,  indicates  that 
formerly  I'reshets  sometimes  came,  but  cleared  away 
without  ])ermauent  damage  to  the   meadows.  At 
times  the  water  may  have  risen  even  as  high  as  at 
present.    It  is  supposed  that  at  an  early  period  the 
rainfall  was  greater  than  now,  and  that  because  of 
extensive  forests  the  evaporation  was  less.    The  little 
stream  that  may  now  appear  too  small  to  aflbrd  ade- 
quate power  to  move  saw  and  grist-mill  machinery^ 
may  once  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  grind  the 
corn  for  a  town.    But  the  flood  probably  fell  rapidly, 
and  the  strong  current  that  the  ]Dressure  produced 
might  have  left  the  channel  more  free  from  obstruc- 
tions than  bel'ore  the  flood  came.    Now,  when  the 
meadow  lauds  are  once  flooded  they  remain  so,  till  a 
large  share  of  the  water  passes  off  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.    The  indications  are  that  some- 
thing has  of  late  years  obstructed  its  course.     As  to 
whether  the  dam  is  the  main  and  primal  cause  of 
the  obstruction,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

Gkass. — Va,rious  kinds  of  grass  grow  on  the  mead- 
ows, which  are  known  among  the  farmers  by  the  fol- 
lowing names  :  "  pipes,"  "  lute-grass,"  "  blue-joint," 
"sedge,"  "  water-grass,"  and  a  kind  of  meadow  "  red- 
top."  Within  a  few  years  wild  rice  has  in  places 
crept  along  the  river  banks,  having  been  brought 


here  perhaps  by  the  water-fowl,  which  may  have 
plucked  it  on  the  maigiii  of  the  distant  lakes. 

CooiiiTrrA  i'K. — This  village  is  situated  in  the  south 
part  of  the  towji.  its  name  is  of  Indiim  origin,  and 
was  originally  applied,  not  to  the  pond  nearby,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  Long  Pond  and  at  jiresent 
Cocliituate  Pond, but  lo  the  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  locality  ao-called  gave  its  name  to  the  pond. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
early  records.  In  a  record  of  the  laying  out  of  the 
"Glover  farm"  in  l(i44,  is  this  statement:  "The 
southwest  bounds  are  tlie  little  river  that  issueth  out 
of  the  Great  Fond  at  Cocliituate."  The  word  has 
been  spelled  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are  Wo- 
chittuate,  Charchittawick  and  Cochicliowicke.  It  is 
said  (Temple's  "History  of  Framingham  ")  that  the 
word  signifies  "  place  of  the  rushing  torrent ''  or  "  wild 
dashing  brook  ;  "  and  that  it  refers  to  the  outlet  of 
the  pond  when  the  water  is  high.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  on  the  highlands  west  of  the  pond  the  In- 
dians once  had  a  fort,  and  it  is  supposed  the  country 
about  was  once  considerably  inhabited  by  natives. 

Cocliituate  village  is  probably  largely  situated 
upon  lands  which  were  once  a  part  of  the  Dunster 
or  Pond  farm  or  on  the  Jennison  grant  before  men- 
tioned. Both  of  these  f.unis  early  came  into  the 
possession  of  Edmund  Rice,  who  purchased  the  Jen- 
nison farm  in  1687,  and  the  Dunster  farm  in  1659. 
The  Old  Connecticut  Path  passed  by  this  locality  and 
took  a  course  northerly  of  the  pond  into  the  territory 
now  Framingham.  Not  far  from  Dudley  Pond  a 
house  was  erected,  about  1650,  by  Edmuud  Rice.  This 
was  probably  the  "  first  white  man's  habitation  in  this 
vicinity."  The  lands  on  which  he  built  were  a  part 
of  the  Glover  farm,  and  leased  for  a  term  of  at  least 
ten  years.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  was  that 
Mr.  Rice  should  erect  a  dwelling  on  the  premises 
within  five  or  six  years,  and  that  it  should  be  of  the 
following  dimensions  ;  "  thirty  foote  long,  ten  foote 
high  stud,  one  foote  sil  from  the  ground,  sixteen  foote 
wide,  with  two  rooms,  both  below  or  one  above  the 
other;  all  the  doores  well  hanged  and  staires,  with 
convenient  fastnings  of  locks  or  bolts,  windows 
glased,  and  well  planked  under  foote,  and  boarded 
sufficiently  to  lay  corne  in  the  story  above  head." 

]\Ir.  Rice  was  jirobably  the  first  white  settler  of  the 
place,  and  from  this  lone  dwelling-place  streamed 
forth  a  light  into  the  dark  wilderness  that  must  have 
looked  strange  to  the  native  inhabitants.  The  coun- 
try in  and  about  this  village  continued  to  be  like  the 
other  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  quiet  farming  com- 
munity, until  the  early  jiart  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  manufacture  of  shoes  was  commenced  in 
a  small  way  by  William  and  James  M.  Bent.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  tliiu  business  developed  into 
quite  a  source  of  employment,  not  only  for  people  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but  for  some  living  in  the  ad- 
joining towns.  Stock  was  cut  and  put  up  in  cabes  at 
the  Bent  shop,  and  workmen  came  and  took  it  to  their 
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homes  to  finish.  The  shoes  were  mostly  what  were  i  are  kept  in  the  grammar  school  house  in  the  cen- 
kiiown  as  "  kip  "  or  •'  russet "  shoes,  and  were  sold  tral  village,  the  other  is  a  primary  school  and  kept 
in  cases  of  fifty  or  sixty  pairs.  at  Lokerville.    The  village  has  a  cemetery  pleas- 

Cochituate  has  two  meeting-houses,  one  for  the  antly  located  near  Cochituate  Lake.  The  place  is 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  the  other  for  the  Methodist  supplied  with  water  from  Rice's  Pond  by  means  of 
Episcopal  Church.  The  former  building  is  situated  i  works,  constructed  in  1878,  at  an  expense  of  $25,- 
in  Lokerville,  and  was  erected  in  1850.    The  lat- i  000. 

ter  is  at  Cochituate  village  and  was  built  about,  A  street  railroad  was  recently  made  from  Cocliit- 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  construction  of  a  ;  uate  to  Natick,  and  arrangements  have  l)een  made 
Catholic  Church  was  recently  commenced  on  Main  '.  the  present  year  for  the  survey  of  a  branch  rail- 
Street.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  French  i  road  from  Cochituate  village  to  the  Central  Mass- 
Catholic  people  of  the  place.  Sabbath  services  are '  achusetts  Railroad  at  Wayland  Centre, 
only  occasionally  held  at  the  Wesleyan  meeting-  The  place  has  several  stores  of  vai'ions  kinds 
house,  but  at  the  Methodial  Episcopal  Church  they  and  a  bakery.  Recently  it  has  been  provided  with 
iiru  held  regularly.  electric  lights. 

Cochituate  has  six  public  .';chools,  five  of  which 
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'Tis  of  thy  forests  vast, 
Thy  plains  and  meadows  by  the  sunny  stream, 
The  hum  of  mills 
Amid  the  hills, 
And  all  of  nature  and  of  art 
That  gladdens  home  and  cheers  the  heart 
We  here  relate. 

As  from  the  silent,  long  gone  past 
We  draw  the  veil  the  years  have  cast, 

And  witness  wondrous  change, 
What  thanks,  what  gratitude  should  rise 
To  Him  who  rules  tlie  earth  and  skies, 
Vuv  all  the  good  that  wide-spread  lies 

Within  these  quiet  bounds. 

Thj£  AuTUoit, 


M  A  Y  N  A  D 

18  7  1. 


Maynard  is  a  new  town  incorporated  April  19, 
1871.  Its  territory  consists  of  1300  acres  taken 
from  Stow,  and  1900  acres  taken  from  the  north- j 
westerly  part  of  Sudbury.  It  is  situated  about 
twenty-one  miles  by  highway  west  of  Boston  ;  and  | 
is  bounded  north  by  Acton,  south  and  east  by  Sud-  ■ 
bury  and  west  by  Stow.  The  town  contained  in 
ISTi)  a  population  of  1965;  and  has  a  central  vil- 
lage, the  principal  business  of  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  The  territory  is  divided 
by  a  stream  now  called  the  Assabet  River,  but  which 
has  at  different  times  been  known  as  Elzabeth,  El- 
zibeth,  Elzebet,  Elisabeth  and  Elizebeth.  On  an 
old  map  of  Sudbury  by  Mathias  Mosman,  bearing 
date  April  17.  1795,  and  made  by  authority  of  that 
town  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  General 
Court  of  June  26,  17.94,  the  name  is  spelled  Elsa- 
beth.  In  a  note  explanatory  of  the  map,  is  the 
following  statement  by  the  author  :  "  The  rivers  are 
also  accurately  surveyed  and  planned ;  the  river 
Elsabeth  is  from  four  to  five  rods  wide,  but  [there 
is]  no  public  bridge  over  the  river  where  it  joins 
Sudbury."  On  a  map  of  Sudbury  by  William 
H.  Wood,  published  in  1830,  the  name  is  spelled 
Elzibeth.  But  although  the  river  has  at  times 
been  called  by  what  has  sounded  like  an  English 
word,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  was  its  original 
name.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  that  Elzi- 
beth or  Elzibet  and  similar  ones  are  corruptions  of 
the  Indian  word  Assabet  or  Assabaeth.  At  a  date 
prior  to  the  use  of  the  name  Elzibeth,  Elzibet,  etc., 
as  before  given,  the  terms  Asibath  and  Isabaeth 
were  used.  When  the  lands  south  of  the  Assabet 
River  were  being  laid  out  and  apportioned  to  the 
settlers,  about  the  year  1650,  the  farm  of  William 
Brown  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  "  northwest 
angle  beyond  Asibath  River,"  and  in  the  "  Colony 
Records,"  vol.  iii.  page  225,  with  date  May  22, 
1G51,  is  the  statement  that  "Captain  Willard  and 
Lieutenant  Goodenow  are  appointed  to  lay  out  the 
thousand  acres  of  land  at  Isabaeth  which  Jethro  the 
Indian  mortgaged  to  Hermon  Garret." 

Another  matter  of  consideration  is  that  the  tribu- 
tary which  flows  into  the  Assabet  River  just  above 


the  upper  bridge,  near  th'3  old  Whitman  place,  wns 
early  known  as  Assabet  Brook.  It  lias  thus  been 
designated  by  tradition  and  document,  and  the  term 
has  come  down  to  the  present,  notwithstaiidiiig  lliat 
the  terms  Elzabeth,  etc.,  have  been  applied  to  the 
river.  We  con.sirler  it,  then,  fairly  establisiied  iliat 
the  river,  the  locality  and  also  the  bi'ook  were  all 
called  by  the  Indian  name.  The  words  Elsabeth, 
Elizabeth,  etc.,  may  have  crept  into  use  as  corru])- 
tions  of  the  original  Indian  name,  and  the  map- 
makers  doubtless  took  the  name  that  was  popularly 
used.  It  is  probable  that  the  Indians  would  have  a 
name  for  a  stream  of  such  size,  and  also  thai  the 
settlers  would  call  it  by  the  same  name. 

As  Maynard  is  composed  of  territory  taken  from 
Sudbury  and  Stow,  a  few  facts  concerning  the  set- 
tlement of  these  old  towns  may  be  interesting,  and 
assist  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  early  history 
of  the  place.  Sudbury  was  settled  in  1638  by  a 
company  of  English  emigrants,  some  of  whom 
came  direct  from  England,  and  some  from  Water- 
town  after  a  brief  stay  there.  The  lands  were  at- 
tained by  permission  of  the  Colonial  Court.  The  first 
grant  was  of  a  tract  about  five  miles  square,  and  was 
purchased  of  the  Indian  proprietor  Karto,  or  Good- 
man, as  he  was  called  by  the  English.  This  tract 
extended  from  Concord  on  the  north  to  what  was 
then  the  "  wilderness  land  "  (now  Framingham)  on 
the  south,  and  from  Watertown  (now  Weston) 
boundary  on  the  east  to  a  little  westerly  of  the 
village  of  Sudbury  Centre.  In  1649  the  set- 
tlers obtained  by  petition  another  grant,  which 
extended  westward,  and  was"  called  the  "Two-Mile 
Grant." 

The  town  was  incorporated  Sept.  4,  1639,  when 
the  Court  ordered  that  "The  new  plantation  by 
Concord  shall  be  called  Sudbury."  The  name  was 
taken  from  Sudbury  in  England,  from  which  town 
some  of  the  settlers  are  supposed  to  have  come. 
One  great  inducement  which  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  this  spot  for  a  settlement  was  the  ex- 
tensive meadow  lands  along  the  river.  Upon 
these  lands  the  people  depended  to  a  gi-eat 
extent   for    their    subsistence    during    the  first 
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years  of  their  pioneer  life.  So  productive  were  they 
that  Johnson  says  "  they  take  in  cattel  of  other  towns 
to  winter."  The  plantation  prosjiered.  In  1G39  a 
grist-mill  was  erected,  and  in  1640  a  small  meeting- 
house was  built,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
"  thirty  foot  long  and  twenty  foot  wide."  The  cost 
was  to  be  six  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  money,  corn  and 
cattle  to  be  prized  by  two  men  of  the  town,  one  to  be 
chosen  by  the  town  and  the  other  by  John  Rutter, 
the  contractor  and  builder  of  the  house. 

The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Edmund  Browne,  who 
it  is  supposed  was  settled  in  England  before  he  came 
to  America.  He  was  a  scholarly  and  substantial  min- 
ister, as  well  as  an  honored  and  useful  citizen.  The 
town  soon  took  rank  among  the  best  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  Not  only  did  the  people  de- 
velop the  resources  within  their  own  territory,  but  the 
spirit  of  colonization  early  prevailed,  which  led  the 
people  to  pioneer  new  places.  They  went  south  to 
what  is  now  Framingham  and  Natick,  and  westerly 
beyond  the  "  two-mile  grant,"  to  what  is  now  Marl- 
boro', where  in  1656  a  new  town  was  incorporated. 

The  town  of  Stow  in  its  original  limits  was  com- 
posed of  a  tract  of  country  bounded  by  Sudbury,  Con- 
cord, Groton,  Lancaster,  Marlboro'  and  the  Indian 
plantation  called  Nashoba  (now  Littleton).  The  In- 
dians called  it  Pompasetticutt.  In  16G6  a  part  of 
this  territory  w:is  formally  laid  out  to  Blajor  Eleazer 
Uaher ;  and  a  little  later  about  500  acres  were  con- 
veyed to  Daniel  Gookin,  and  150  acres  to  Richard 
Heldredge. 

In  1669  George  Haywood  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  appoint  some  persons  "to  view  this  land." 
October  13th  his  request  was  granted,  and  May  31, 
1670,  the  committee  rendered  a  report.  In  this  re- 
port is  the  following  statement :  "  We  found  by  esti- 
mation 10,000  acres  of  country  land,  whereof  500 
acres  of  it  is  meadow  :  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  very 
meane  land,  but  we  judge  there  will  be  planting-land 
enough  to  accommodate  twenty  families.  Also  about 
4000  acres  more  of  land  that  is  taken  up  in  farms.'' 
They  stated  that  the  Indian  town  of  Nashoba,  that  is 
adjacent,  "  is  exceeding  well  meadowed,  and  they 
make  but  little  or  no  use  of  it."  The  General  Court 
allowed  the  petitioners  to  take  the  land  ''provided 
the  place  be  settled  with  not  le.sse  than  tenn  family es 
within  three  years,  and  that  a  pious  orthodox  and 
able  minister  be  mainteyned  there." 

Daniel  Gookin,  Thomas  Danfortb,  Joseph  Cooke, 
or  any  two  of  them  were  appointed  to  regulate  the 
settling  of  the  place,  and  Dec.  4,  1672,  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  lay  out  twelve  farms  of  fifty  acres 
each,  and  to  "  cast  Lotts  for  them  "  among  those  to 
whom  the  land  was  allowed,  provided  that  the  parties 
were  "  men  of  good  and  hone.st  conversations,  orthodox 
in  Religion,"  and  would  engage  to  help  support  "  as 
Godly  minister  among  them,"  and  also  would  settle 
upon  their  lands  within  two  years  from  the  following 
May  ("Hktory  of  Stow.") 


May  16,  1683,  the  place  was  made  by  incorporation 
the  town  of  Stow,  and  March,  1686,  twenty-six  houie- 
steads  were  granted. 

Early  Purchase  of  Territory. — That  portion 
of  IMaynard  which  was  taken  from  Sudbury  was  a 
part  of  the  land  last  granted  to  that  town  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  It  was  live  miles  in  length  north  and 
south  by  two  in  breadth  east  and  west,  and  its  north- 
erly boundary  was  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Con- 
cord and  Sudbury  old  town  line  to  the  Assabet  River, 
at  a  point  which  Mathias  Mossmaii  on  his  map  calls 
the  Acton,  Stow  and  Sudbury  corner.  The  Colonial 
record  concerning  this  grant  is  "  Sudberry  is  granted 
two  miles  westward  next  adjoining  to  them  for  their 
furth''  inlargement,  provided  it  [prejudice]  not  W"'. 
Browne  in  his  200  acres  already  granted."  ("  Colonial 
Rec.  "  vol.  ii.  page  273.)  This  land  tract  was  purchased 
of  the  Indians  for  twelve  pounds.  A  deed  was  given 
which  is  on  record  at  the  Bliddlesex  Registry  of 
Deeds,  Cambridge,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
true  copy  : 

Indian  Deed. 

"  Foiasnuicli  as  the  Gen'  Court  of  tbo  MassachueeltB  Colony  In  New 
Knglftnrt  liiith  formerly  grivutod  to  the  Townc  of  Suiibnry,  in  the  County 
of  Middlese.x,  in  the  same  colony,  an  addition  of  land  two  miles  west- 
ward of  tlieir  former  grant  of  five  miles,  which  is  also  layd  ont&  joyneth 
to  it ;  and  whereas  the  English  occupicis,  proprietors  and  possessora 
thereof  have  chosen  Capt.  Edniond  Ouodcnow,  T,eif*  .Tosiali  Huynes, 
.John  Goodenow,  John  Brigham  &  Joseph  Freeman  to  be  a  coinitteu 
for  themselves  A  fur  all  the  rest  of  the  English  projirietors  of  thes'^tiact 
ul  land  anil  to  satisfy  pay  them  for  their  naiive  ancient  &  hereditary 
i  ight,  title  4  interest  thorenuto  :  Know  all  People  by  these  presents— 'I'hat 
wee,  Jehojakini,  John  Blagus.  John  Dlnsqna  &  Ills  two  daughters 
Esther  &■  Rachel,  Benjamen  Bohne,  John  Speeu  &  Sarah  his  wife,  .James 
Speen,  Dorothy  Wennetoo  &.  Hnniplirey  Bolino  her  son,  Mary  Neppa- 
muD,  Abigail  the  danghter  of  Josiah  ITarding,  Peter  Jetbro,  Peler  iMnsk- 
qnamogh,  .John  Bonuiii,  David  I\lnnnoan  ct  Betty,  who  are  tbo  ancient 
native  &  hereditary  Indian  proprietors  of  the  albres"!  two  miles  of  land 
(for  it  in  consideration  of  the  jnst  &  fnll  snm  of  twelve poundaof  cnrreut 
money  of  New  England  to  them  in  hand  well  &  truly  paid  ut  or  before 
the  ensealing  &.  delivery  hereof  by  Hie  said  Cai)'.  Edmond  Ooodonow, 
Leift.  .Tosiah  Haines,  John  Goodenow,  John  Brigham  &  .lose])!!  li^reeman 
in  behalfe  of  themselves  &  of  the  rest  of  the  English  pussessnrs,  occu- 
jiiers,  ])roprietor9  &.  fellow-purchasers),  the  receipt  whereof  lliey  do 
hereby  acknowledge  tberwith  to  be  fully  satisfied,  contented  &  paid  & 
thereof  and  of  every  part  Sc  parcel  I  thereof  they  do  hereby  for  themselvea 
A:  their  heyrs,  lExecutors,  Administrators  A:  Assigns,  clearly,  fully  JL 
absolutely  release,  acquitt,  exonerate  &  discharge  them  &  all  the  Kng- 
glish  possessors,  occupiers,  proprietors  &  fellow-piucbaaers  of  the  aamo 
it  fill  and  every  one  of  these  heyrs,  Executor.-!,  Administrators,  Asaigns 
Hiicceaeore  forever.  Have  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  aliened, 
enaeossed,  made  over  &  confirmed,  &■  by  these  presents,  do  give,  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  alien,  cuaeoase,  make  over,  confirm  &  deliver  .all  that  their 

tract  &  parcella  of  lande  or  two  miles  (bee  it  more  or  less,  eitnato  lying 
X'  being)  altogether  in  one  entire  parcell  in  the  s''  Town  of  Sndbiiry  m  the 
County  of  i\Iiddleaex  afores''  lyeth  al  along  Lliroiighoiitoii  the  westerno 
wide  of  the  old  live  miles  of  the  s^'  Towne  ad.juynetlt  thereiinlo  (to- 
fxether  with  the  farme  lands  of  the  heyrs  of  William  Browne  that  lyeth 
within  the  same  tract,  unto  the  s*'  Cap^  Edmund  tiuoilcnow,  Leil^.  Jueiah 
Haines,  John  Goodenow,  John  Brigham  &  Joseph  Freeman  &  nuto  all  A 
every  one  of  the  rest  of  the  English  iJosaesaors,  occupiera,  jiroprietpra 

fellow-purchaaers  thereof  as  the  same  is  limited,  butted  A  bounded  on 
(he  East  by  the  old  part  of  the  s''  Towno  of  Sudbury  (which  was  the 
live  niilea  at  first  granted  to  the  s''  Towne)  &  is  butted  &  bounded  riortli- 
I'l  ly  by  the  line  or  bounds  of  the  Towne  of  Stow  &  is  bounded  southeily 
A  partly  westerly  by  the  lands  of  Sir.  'J'hunias  Danfurtli.  All  tbo  lands 
within  eaid  bounds  of  hills,  vallies,  planes,  intervalls,  meadows,  swamps, 
with  all  the  timber,  trees,  woods,  underwoods,  giasa  &  herbage,  rocks, 
stones,  niiuea,  mineralls,  with  all  rivei'a,  rivoletts,  biooks,  streams, 
springe,  ponds  &  all  manner  of  water  courses  &.  whatsoever  la  tboroin  & 
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I  licKnipon,  dIiuvi)  giuuiKl  inidur  gioniHl,  willi  nil  l  igliln,  iiM^iiibci  H 
LillcH,  royiiltyuH,  libui'l.ycs,  pi  lvitodguH,  |)ru|>i'it'lyeH,  nuuu,  jirutlillu  ^  uuin- 
iiiiMlilydti,  llMinjor,  Sl  ovory  pin  t  it  iJJiicisU  Ihuioui,  A  tliiiL  ia  uvej-y  way  &. 
ill  iiiiywiHo  llicioiiuto  boloiiglii^  iiiii)  appuiLiuiiiiig, 

"To  Iluve,  llolil,  iiHu,  occtipio,  posaunH,  oiijny  lo  Llie  only  iihauliilo 
pi  Dppor  iiKU,  l)(!i)oliU^  bulioulu  mid  iliupuHO  uT  Llioiii  Uiu  h''  JOtigllMli  pOHHus- 
niH,  (irciipiiiiH,  piiipiioliiia  A  folliJ\v-inirclmHoiy  ul  Uiu  Tnwtiu  ol  HikI- 
Idiry  lliiilr  licytH,  uxociiLdis,  iiJniiiiittLrtiLoie,  iiaHitiiiH  &  uufimmuiH  in  it 
frou,  full  A  p(ii  iocL  utitiitu  of  iiilieiitiiauu  from  the  ilay  ul  tlib  dutu  lii^t  iio! 
&,  BO  IVtr  uviir. 

"  A  nil  tlio  abovu-iuiinod  iiuiian  Gli  aiitois  ilo  alau  Iiorchy  coveuaiit,  jii  uiii- 
\tni  &  giaul.  to  iiimI  Willi  tliu  abuvu-naiiiud  Ifdmuiid  (jooduiiuw,  JuHiah 
IliiyiHiH,.h>hii  (Joodyiiow,  .fdliii  fti  igliam  .t  .loHfipli  I'l  i;c'nian,&  with  all  the 
VLiHtof  tim  lOnj^iiHli  possesBoiB,  occupiers, piopiieluia  lulluw-purcliuHeid  ot 
the  Muid  two  iiiiluHol  land  (bav.  it  nioio  oi'  leHH)  iw  above  bounded  tlml  ut 
tliu  euHualiiig  and  delivery  htnuuC,  thej  arii  llio  ouly  and  absolute  In- 
dian proprietoi-8  of  the  premises,  &  tliat  they  {&  none  else)  have  just  and 
(nil  powur  in  thcinsulves  tho  same  Ihna  to  sell,  convey,  cunllrm,  make 
ovur  t%  delivoi',  tliuy  lio  hereby  eiif^at^e  biiitl  ihuniMelveti  &.  their  heyru, 
uxixnlovs,  ailjiiiiiiHiraluia  &  oaaigUB  Iruiii  time  lo  lime  &  at  all  times 
hereafter,  liilly  and  suMiciently  to  secure,  aavu  liarmletiH  A.  foraver  de- 
fend the  hiM'eby  gianled  &  bargained  two  miles  ol  land  (ud  is  above 
bounded,  bee  il  nioru  or  less),  witli  all  the  rights,  members  &  uppnrten- 
anceN  tUereuiilo  belonging,  against  all  manner  &.  singular  other  titles, 
truiilden,  cliarges,  domundd  and  incumbrances  that  may  be  made  or 
rayacd  by  any  person  or  persons  (especially  Indian  or  Indians)  elae 
V  Iiatytiever  lawfully  having  or  claiming  any  right,  lille  or  interest  in 
ul  to  Mie  piemisea,  or  In  any  pai  t  or  paicoll  thereof,  lo  Ihe  trouble,  vex- 
ation, cluuges,  interruption  or  ejection  of  the  above  s^  English  possess- 
Bor,  occupiers,  proprietors  or  fellow-pui chasers  of  the  same,  or  any  one 
of  them,  they  or  auy  oDft  of  their  heyrs,  executora,  administrators  or 
iiasigiis,  in  his  tu- their 'luiet  and  peaceable  possession,  free  A  full  use, 
enjuymenl.,  ur  dispose  thereof,  or  any  jjart  or  parcoll  thereof,  forever. 

"  li'nrtbormore,  we,  the  above-named  Indian  Grantors,  do  hereby 
oblige  and  ongngu  ourselves,  all  and  every  one  of  ue  &  ours  as  afores^ 
shall  and  will  from  time  to  lime  &  at  all  times  readily  and  effectually 
do  (at  our  own  propper  costs  and  charges),  or  cause  to  be  so  done,  any 
other  or  furthor  act  or  acla,  thing  or  things,  that  the  law  doth  or  may 
require  for  nioie  aiiro  making  &  full  confirming  of  all  &  singular  the 
hnioby  granted  iiremisea  unto  the  s**  Edmond  (joodeuow,  Joaiah  Haines, 
John  Uoodonow,  Joliii  Brigliam  ujjd  Joseph  Freeman  &  unto  all  &  every 
one  of  the  rest  of  the  English  possessors,  uccupiei-s,  proprietors  and  fel- 
Iow-|>urcha8ers  of  the  premises,  &  unto  all  &,  every  one  of  heyra,  execu- 
lois,  administrutors  and  aaaignes,  forever. 

"  111  Witness  whereof  the  above-named  Indian  Grantors  have  liere- 
untf),  onch  fur  Ihem8elve8&  altogether,  sett  their  lianda  and  seals,  dated 
the  11"'  day  of  July,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred eighty  &  fo\ir,  Annoqe  Kugnl  Itegis  Carol!  Secundi,  XXXVI. 

"Jehojnkini  his  murk  X  forliimself  A  by  Order  of  &  for  John  Bo- 
man  iV.  eealo  O 

;  "  John  I^Iiigos  for  himself  and  by  order  of  A  for  Jacob  Ulagoa  liis 
fallier  and  seiilo  Q 

"John  Speen  his  marke  |  &  for  .t  by  order  of  Sarah  his  wife  and 
scale  O 

"  Abigail  Dauglitor  of  Joaiah  Harding  and  hissole  heyr  {>  her 
marke  A  seulo  Q 

"  Saiivh  <J  her  marke  who  is  the  widdow  of  Joeiah  Harding  and 
mullier  of  a'l  Abigail  &  her  Guanlian. 

"  Pelei  MuBquamog  |  his  marUe  &.  seale  Q 

"  llenjamin  Uohen  his  \l  marke  A  seal  Q 

"  Oorltliv  Weiineto  her  0  marke  &  seale  Q 

"  Mary  Nepamnn  lior  U  marke  A  seale  Q 

"  Betty  hei  )  niarko  &  -Seale 

"  I'eler  Ilelhro  &  a  scale 

"John  ><j  Bowman  his  marke  &  seale 

"  JamoH  Speoii  &,  seale 

"  Oainlie  15  Octo'*  l(t84  All  tho  persons  lha  t  have  signed  &  sealed  this 
instruniont  aiipeared  before  mo  lliiM  day  &  year  above  written  A  freely 
acknowledged  this  writing  to  be  their  act  A  deed 

"Daniki.  Gookin,  Gen"^  Asaiat 
"  Eiuloraemont — All  tho  Grantors  of  the  instrument  within  wrillon 
beginning  with  Johojaklui  A  ending  with  l*6ter  Muskquomog  did  sign 
eeale  and  deliver  b*"  iualrumeiit  in  presence  of  ua, 

'*  JouN  GiiEEN —  James  Beiinauo — 


"  i\Iorf'over   wpo  uiidenvrilleii   ihil  see,   IteiijitMiiii   lloheii,  Dorolhy 

waneto  A  I\Iary  A  Uetly  N(i)ki.  ii  signe,  Heahi  ,V  deliver  lliiK  iiiHliiiiufnt 

(he  10"'  day  of  Octo''  KlH-i 

"Aniihkw  I'lTTAMKi;  II  liiHiiiaike 
V  "  .Iamkh  ItiJftiNV  marke 

"Haimi!i;i,  (Joi'k,         Jaimks  lUiiNAitn 

"  DaNIICI,  SArovVAIMIlA'IT. 

'M'^ib'"  7,  1  r.H'l  IMemoranduin  — Wiie  wliuse  naiiu's  nvc.  unilerwriHen 
did  si!o  I'eler  J*'lhri>  hi);iii5  A.  Hciile  A  ildr  ver  y  within  wi  illcii  insl  ni- 
ment 

"Jaivikh  DAKNAito —       Sri'-l'iiKN  III  Gati:k  iiiK  mark. 

"  Peler  Jefhro,  Indian,  api)eareil  before  me  Ihe  rillh  ilay  ul'  T'eluuary, 
108-1,  A  freely  acknowledged  this  wriling  wilhiii  \u  be,  Iuh  m  l  A  deeil  A 
ythu  put  his  hand  A  seale  Ihoreunto. 

"  Danii-^i,  G"(iiiiN,  Sen'.  Aflift. 

"John  Bowman  did  signe,  Hcale  A  deliver  Ihe  wilhin  written  lieed 
Ihe  2.'[  :  of  Kebrnary  in  the  y(;arof  our  Lord  uno  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty  A  four  in  luesenco  uf  iis 

"John  Bai,(.'om—        1-  S.imi'f.l  Fuekman  his  niarko 

"James  Speen  and  John  Bomaii  ujipeared  beloio  me  in  court  at  Na- 
tick  and  acknowledged  they  have  signed  and  sealed  tbie  instrnmeut 
among  othors  I^Iay  l^tli,  lijfi'f 

,"  Jauies  Gookin,  .Sen"^  Ailist 

"  llo.MUinv  April  10,  8o 
"  Charles  Josiiis,  Stichem  of  the  l^Iasfiachusetls,  having  read  A  conatd- 
e red  the  within-written  deed  with  the  consent  of  hia  Guardians  A 
CounselluiB  nuderwrilton  dolh  for  himself  and  his  heyra  allow  of,  ratify 
A  confu  ni  the  wilhiu-wi  itten  sitle  lo  the  inhabitants  of  Sudbury  A  their 
lieyra  forevei,  the  lands  therein  bargained  A  sold,  lo  lia\  e  A  lo  hold  to 
Llie  a''  InliabitiLiils  of  Siidbui  y  their  heyrs  and  assigns  for  ever,  A 
hath  hereuulo  sot  his  hand  and  seale  Ihe  day  above  written, 

"  CiiAJti.KS  jV  Josias  bis  ujarke  A  aeale 

"  Allowed  by  us 

"  Wir.i,iA:\i  ST'iiiiiiiTiiN  I  Gnurdiansto 
*' JoSKi'ii  DuohEv         i      y«  Sachem 
'  "  llouKnT  8  Montague 

"  WllA.lAJI  W.  AnowToN 

**  Becorded  by  Thonuis  Itanfortb 

"  Uoiu:uT  8  Monta(JUe 
"  \Vii.(,iAM  W.  Ahuwton 

"  Recorded  10,  3,  1685 

"by  Tho.  Panforth,  Recnrder. 
"  A  ti'ue  copy  of  recoid  Book  i),  I'agea  34-1  lo  352,  incluHi\'e. 
"Attest    CuA^  B.  Sti-;vens  Beg." 

The  above  deed  was  not  given  uutil  j^ears  after  Qie 
grant  was  nuide  by  the  Oonrt,  and  the  land  was  di- 
vided up  into  portions  to  the  inhabitants.  The  records 
do  not  state  what  occasioned  the  long  delay,  but,  as 
was  the  case  eisevvhere,  perhaps  the  papers  were  not 
passed  until,  in  process  oi'  time,  the  settlers  questioned 
whether  the  claim  to  the  territory  was  valid  uutil  a 
deed  was  obtained  of  the  Indian  proprietors.  A  simi- 
lar instance  occurred  at  Groton,  where  the  deed  was 
given  long  after  the  land  w«as  occupied.  The  grant 
was  allowed  by  the  Court  as  early  as  1655,  but  no  title 
was  obtained  of  the  natives  till  about  1G83  or  1G84. 

The  200  acres  referred  to  consisted  of  land  allowed 
by  the  Court  to  William  Brown,  of  which  the  record 
is  as  follows:  "In  answer  to  the  petition  of  ^V'" 
Browne  Hbr  200  ac'^  dew  for  twenty-live  pounds  putt 
into  thejoynet  stocke  by  Mrs.  Ann  Harvey,  his  Aunt, 
from  whom  he  made  it  appear  to  the  Court  he  had 
sufficyent  deputacon  to  require  it,  his  request  was 
graunted,  vi/..:  200  ac"  of  laud  Lo  be  layed  out  to  him 
w'"out  the  west  lyne  of  Sudbury  by  Capt.  Simon 
Willard  and  Seargeant  Wheeler." 

Concerning  the  laying  out  and  apportionment  of 
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these  lands,  we  have  the  following  from  the  Sudbury 
records  : 

November  27,  1G51,  "It  is  agreed  in  a  public  town- 
meeting  warned  ior  that  ])urpose,  that  the  rate  now  to 
he  levied  for  the  payment  of  John  Sherman  and 
othere  for  laying  out  the  two  miles  westward  joining 
to  our  former  bounds  which  was  last  granted  by  the 
Court  for  our  enlargement  shall  be  paid  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, every  man  to  pay  alike,  the  same  in  quantity, 
and  when  thai  the  two  miles  shall  be  layed  out  that 
every  man  shall  eiijoy  a  like  quantity  of  that  laud." 

About  two  years  later  a  dispute  arose  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  two-mile  grant  was  to  be  divided. 
"Two  ways  were  proposed,  neither  of  which  gave  sat- 
isfaction ;  the  first  was  to  divide  them  equally  to  every 
man ;  the  other  was  to  divide  by  estate  or  family — to 
every  man  four  parts — to  every  wife,  child  or  servant 
bought  or  brought  up  in  the  family  one  part." 

On  January  4, 1655,  at  a  selectmen's  meeting  it  was 
"  voted  to  take  some  means  to  get  the  new  grants  laid 
out;"  and  it  was  also  agreed  "to  keep  a  herd  of  cattle 
upon  the  land  the  next  summer."  Thus  the  subject 
of  the  new  grant  was  a  prominent  one,  and  how  to 
apportion  it  was  an  important  matter.  At  length  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  dividing  it  into  squadrons,  the 
arrangement  of  which  was  as  follows :  "The  south 
east  was  to  be  the  first,  the  north  east  the  second,  the 
north  west  the  third,  and  the  south  west  the  fourth." 
It  was  voted  there  should  be  a  highway  extending 
north  and  south,  "  30  rods  wide  in  the  new  grant  join- 
ing to  the  five  miles  first  granted;"  also,  "voted  that 
there  should  be  a  highway  30  rods  wide,  from  south 
to  north,  paralel  with  the  other  said  highway  in  the 
middle  of  the  remaining  tract  of  land." 

The  records  further  state,  that,  as  there  was  a 
pond  in  the  third  and  second  squadrons,  "so  that  the 
middle  highway  from  south  to  north  caunot  pass 
strait,"  it  was  voted  to  have  it  "go  round  the  pond." 
These  squadrons  were  sub-divided  into  parcels  of 
equal  size,  each  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres,  and  were  apportioned  to  the  people  by  lot.  It 
was  voted  that  "  the  first  lot  drawn  was  to  begin  at  the 
south  side  of  the  first  squadron  running  east  and  west 
betwixt  our  highways;  the  second  lot  to  be  in  the 
north  side  of  the  first,  and  so  every  lot  Ibllowing  suc- 
cessively as  they  are  drawn  till  we  come  to  Concord 
line  and  so  the  first  and  second  squadron." 

The  Sudbury  records  give  the  following  information 
concerning  the  apportionment  and  ownership  of  the 
second  and  third  squadrons,  a  part  of  which  are  in  the 
present  territory  of  Maynard  : 

"The  second  ttrjnadron  are:  Williaui  Wurd,  13;  Joslab  Haine,  14  ; 
Henry  Loker,  15  ;  Jobn  How,  In  ;  Ediniiiid  Iliie,  17  ;  Pliilejnon  Wbale, 
18  ;  John  looter,  19  ;  Mr.  Ediijuod  llrowne,  2o  ;  Joljn  Faiiiieiiter,  Dea., 
21  ;  Jciliu  Mayoaid,  22  ,  Hobert  Dajnill,  23  ;  Thomas  Whiln,  zi  ;  Rich- 
ard Newbjii,  2.'<  ;  John  ReddicUe,  pari  of  bia,  2i; 

"Tbeee  tbirtecD  lole  and  a  part  afore  written  are  IbeaecoDd  8<^|iiBdroii, 
the  first  whereof  Ijeing  Williacri  Ward's,  who  joineth  to  Laucastf^r  bigb- 
wajr  oothe  6omh;  the  last  being  part  of  Sargeut  Iteddick'i  lot  which 
joioetb  to  Concord  line  on  the  north  all  this  squadron  of  lota,  with  the 


othui-  aforegoing,  being  bounded  on  the  eiiat  by  ii  liigbway  thirty  rods 
wide,  and  part  of  the  two  milea  last  granted  to  .Sudbury,  each  lot  cunluin- 
Ing  one  hundred  and  tliiiiy  :u-jeK  ;  third  Bquiulr-on  are  aa  followetli  ; 

"  Jul] n  "Ward,  27  ;  I'etei  Kiuge,  28;  .lohn  Smith,  29;  Hugh  Clrillin, 

3(1;  Ilcnry  Rice,  31;  John  [  ],  32;  Robert  Beast,  :I3  ;  Williiini 

Kerley,  Sen.,  34;  John  Wood,  36  ;  Jobn  Rutter,  3li ;  Solonum  .hdinaon, 
.Sen.,  :!7  ;  John  Toll,  38  ;  Widow  Goodenow,  3'.l. 

"  Mr.  W>".  Browne,  bia  fai  ni  of  two  hundred  acica,  and  hia  lot  of  one 
hundred  anil  lliiity  acrea,  being  gianled  to  be  in  Ibe  norlbweat  angle 
beyond  Aaihath  river  before  the  lota  weie  laid  out.  Also  the  olbur  pin  t 
of  Sargent  Reddicke'a  lutadjoiuing  to  Mr.  William  Browne'^  lainuxi  Ibu 
nuith. 

*'Tbe  thirteen  lota  Jaat  written  with  Mr.  W"".  Browne's  farm  and  lot, 
and  the  part  of  Sergent  Roddick's  lot,  are  the  third  si|nadi'on.  Mr. 
Browne's  farm  joineth  to  Concord  line  on  the  north,  and  the  widow 
Goodenow'e  lot  joinetb  the  aanie  aaid  Lancaater  highway  on  the  sonib, 
the  aaid  squadron  of  lots  and  farm  being  on  the  east  the  middle  highway 
thirty  rods  wide  and  the  second  squadron,  and  butting  on  the  west  upon 
the  wilderness." 

Another  part  of  the  Maynard  territory  may  have 
been  a  tract  of  land  which  we  will  term  the  Tanta- 
inous  transfer.  This  tract  is  that  before  alluded  to  aa 
the  property  mortgaged  by  Indian  Jethro  to  Hermon 
Garrett,  This  land  the  Colony  Records  state "  is 
granted  by  this  Court  [General  Court]  to  Watertowue 
to  purchase  of  Hermon  Garrett."  Hermon  Garrett 
was  a  blacksmith  who  lived  at  Concord,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed carried  on  his  trade  there  before  1638.  In  a 
petition  dated  May  19,  1651,  he  says  that  "3  years 
since  he  obtained  a  verdict  against  Jethro  on  £10  Gs. 
4d  and  £4  costs  for  damage  in  a  mare  and  colt  done 
by  him  to  your  petitioner,  and  that  said  Jethro  mort- 
gaged 1000  acres  of  his  lands  to  secure  said  debt." 
(Temple's  "Hist,  of  Framingham.")  The  peimisaion 
granted  to  Watertown  by  the  General  Court  may  in- 
dicate that  the  mortgaged  property  came  into  the 
hands  of  Garrett,  who  it  is  supposed  sold  a  horse  and 
colt  to  old  Jethro  and  the  default  of  payment  may 
have  been  the  damages.  The  statement  that  this 
land  was  at  Isaabaeth,  while  it  may  locate  the  land 
but  indefinitely,  leaves  us  to  infer  that  it  lay  along 
the  river  course.  The  vote  of  Sudbury  that  there 
should  be  a  highway  running  north  and  south, 
through  the  "  New  Grant,"  forty  rods  wide,  was  ob- 
served in  the  laying  out  of  the  land.  This  reserva- 
tion was  doubtless  made  without  the  expectation  that 
it  would  ever  become  a  regular  town  highway.  It 
was  probably  laid  out  for  several  objects;  one  of  these 
may  have  been  to  give  abuttors  a  right  of  way  to 
their  lots  ;  another  may  have  been  to  serve  Ihe  town 
as  a  timber  supply,  and  another  object  may  have 
been  that  it  could  be  exchanged  by  tiie  town  for  land 
to  be  used  in  other  places  for  highways.  This  high- 
way subsequently  became  memorable  by  the  discus- 
sions that  attended  its  final  disposition.  It  was  re- 
peatedly encroached  upon  by  abuttors  or  others  who 
desired  it  for  timber  or  as  an  annex  to  their  farms; 
and  at  successive  town-meetings  the  question  came  up 
as  to  what  to  do  with  the  thirty-rod  highway. 

The  following  extracts  from  early  records  relate  to 
this  highway,  the  first  to  its  direction,  the  last  to  its 
disposal  ; 

"At  a  town-meeting  January  y«  4,  1B57,  voted  in  y  Town  Meeting 
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IImlI.  wIkikihh  Mii'id  IH  a  imnil  lyin;^  in  y"  lliilil  find  Hiicniiil  uijiiiulitHi  Mini, 
HiMt  our  iniilihil  IliKluviij'  liniii  Sdulli  tu  Nnrlli  <niiii(>l  piiH  Hlrui^lil,  our 
u  iM  mill  voln  Ih  Mini  y<' fluid  \vi\y  hIiiiII  goo  roiinil  tin-  ponil  ill  3""  lumroHl 
(uhI  mill  nliMvmii-i)  iio  y;iviHi  by  y  Siii  \cyur  lu  any  immhuii  UiaL  rImiII  Ijh 
ilajiiagcil  by  y»  liigliway  going  al.  y"  poiiilu  end  and,  Aldo  lul  it  bi)  le- 
iiuiinbordil  Uial,  ^'i*  Ion;;  Iligliway  fruni  Sontb  to  nui'tii  gnotli  at  y  \ve«L 
uiiil  ofyimiiil  (hrongli  y  land  ufJuliii  Toll  ivnil  iSoIunion  Jolinuou  and 
is  Iwtdvo  roilfl  wido  at  y"  narruwe^l  for  wliicli  nniy  y"  waid  John  Toll  and 
JidiriHon  have  eiilliciunt  allowiiiico." 

At  a  lueeliug  held  March  .1,  IVol,  "Voted  lliat  they 
will  disfODtiiuie  of  the  thirtj'  Rod  Highway  or  land, 
so-called,  twenty-six  roda  wide  throughout  the  said 
highway."  It  was  also  "  Voted  to  give  and  giant  to 
every  Proprieter  owner  one  and  one  half  acre  of 
meadow  and  swamp  land  in  the  lands  called  the  New 
Grants,  thirty  rod  highway,  also  two  acres  of  upland. 
January  23"',  1732,  let  out  to  Jonathan  Rice  all  the 
highway  mcndow  from  the  Long  Pond  to  Concord 
Road  and  to  Marlborough  Road,  for  five  shillings." 

That  part  of  Maynard  which  formerly  belonged  to 
8tow  was  jirobably  a  portion  of  a  tract  called  by  the 
Indians,  Pompasiticut.  A  hill  in  Maynard  still 
bears  the  ancient  name.  These  lands  may  have  been, 
ia  part,  some  of  the  Taiitamous  transfer,  and  in  part 
may  have  been  owned  by  Benjamin  Bohue,  or  the 
Speen  family,  or  Musqua,  or  Musquamog,  or  Magos, 
or  others  who  owned  land  about  the  Sudbury  and 
Stow  territory.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  of  Stow,  which  occurred  Rlay  16, 
1GS3,  "  a  town  rate  was  made  to  pay  Ben  Bohue  and 
James  Spcen  and  others  for  lands  purchased  of  them." 
("  Ili.story  of  Stow.") 

Indian  Occupants. — The  lands  at  Isebaeth  or 
about  the  7\.ssabet  River  were,  it  is  supposed,  at  one 
time  considerably  occupied  by  Indians.  Numerous 
relics  have  been  discovered  in  various  places;  and  on 
the  Benjamin  Smith  place  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Indian  bones  have  been  exhumed.  These  re- 
mains were  discovered  when  excavating  for  a  barn 
cellar  some  years  ago.  The  remains  were,  it  is  sup- 
])03cd,  those  of  six  Indians  who  were  buried  aide  by 
side.  Various  relics  were  found  with  them.  Just 
below  this  place,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  an  exca- 
vation, which,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  the  remains  of 
an  old  cellar  once  connected  with  a  wigwam  or  wig- 
wams. This  excavation  may  perhaps  have  been  an 
old  Indian  store-house  for  corn  or  maize,  to  make  use 
of  their  term  for  grain.  These  excavations  for  gran- 
aries were  probably  commonly  used  by  the  Indians. 
Their  food  was  to  quite  an  extent  made  of  maize  meal, 
which  was  prepared  by  a  rude  process  of  pounding 
with  a  small  stone.  From  this  meal  they  prepared  a 
rude  cake  called  "Nokake,"  which  it  is  stated  they 
carried  on  long  journeys. 

Their  selections  for  corn-fields  were  on  easily 
worked,  sunny  places,  as  on  some  plain  land  or  warm 
hill-side.  The  lands  were  broken  up  by  the  squaws 
with  a  rude  hoe  made  of  stone  with  a  withe  handle. 
Their  planting  time  was  when  the  oak  leaf  had  at- 
tained the  a'u.e  of  a  mouse's  ear  or  squirrel's  paw. 
The  same  fields  were  planted  year  after  year  and  were 


probably  tilled  by  severii,!  faiuilieH  collectively,  alter 
the  manner  of  the  lOiiglish  in  their  early  occupation 
of  the  country.  As  the  (iclds  were  cultivated  in 
common,  so  the  granaries  wore  doubtless  also  com- 
mon pi'operty.  Temple,  in  his  History  of  "I'^raming- 
ham,"  says  as  follows  of  the  granaries: 

"  These  Indian  granaries  were  of  two  clasHes,  one 
large,  the  other  small.  Both  were  of  similar  con- 
struction, i.  c,  circular  exca\ations  about  five  feet  in 
depth.  The  larger  ones  were  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  across,  while  the  small  ones  were  only  three  to 
live  leet  in  diameter.  They  were  commonly  dug  in 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  knoll  or  bank  to  secure  dryness 
iind  the  better  to  shed  rain.  A  number  were  set 
close  together  in  order  that  they  might  be  protected 
from  bears  and  other  enemies  by  a  picket  ;  when  filled 
with  corn,  or  dried  fish,  or  nuts,  they  were  covered  , 
with  poles  and  long  grass,  or  brush  or  sods."  Perhaps 
why  so  few  of  the  traces  of  these  gi  anaries  are  found 
to-day  in  places  once  considerably  inhabited  by  the 
[ndians  is  that  English  cultivation  of  the  soil  has 
obliterated  them.  The  warm  hill-sides  where  they 
may  have  been  mostly  constructed,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  corn-fields  on  the  soft  plain  lands,  have  largely 
become  pastures  or  orchards.  The  plow  has  passed 
over  them  again  and  again  in  the  long  flight  of  years. 
The  recollections  of  the  early  settlers  relating  to  the 
Indians  were  not  altogether  pleasant,  and  there  was 
therefore  little  inducement  to  preserve  the  traces  of 
their  wigwams,  planting-fields  and  granaries.  The 
indications  about  the  Benjamin  Smith  place  are  that 
in  that  vicinity  may  have  been  a  cluster  of  wigwams 
or  an  Indian  village.  The  half-dozen  skeletons  de- 
note the  presence  of  nn  Indian  burial-place,  and  this, 
with  the  presence  of  a  granary  and  the  finding  of 
stone  relics,  are  supposed  to  point  generally  to  the 
occupation  of  a  locality  by  several  families  and  per- 
haps a  clan. 

On  the  farm  of  Asahel  Balcom,  Esq.,  at  a  place 
called  Pond  Meadow,  various  relics  have  been  found, 
such  as  arrow  heads,  stone  axes,  etc. ;  relics  have  also 
been  found  on  the  Pufl'er  lauds,  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town.  No  distinct  tribe  is  known  to  have  occu- 
pied the  place  ;  but  as  it  was  a  point  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Indian  plantation  of  Occogooganset  (Blarl- 
horo'),  and  Nashoba  (Littleton),  and  Musketaquid 
(Concord),  it  is  probable  that  it  was  much  traversed 
by  the  natives  in  their  intercourse  one  with  another;  >/■ 
and  that  the  birch  canoe  glided  frequently  beneath 
the  hemlocks  overhanging  the  Assabet,  as  the  swarthy 
occupant  made  his  way  to  Concord  to  visit  Tahatawan 
and  his  family.  Comparatively  little  is  known  in 
detail  of  the  character  of  the  Indian  proprietors  of 
Isabaeth,  but  some  fragments  have  come  down  to  us 
which  are  full  of  iuterest.  Tantamous,  or  Old  Jethro 
as  he  was  called  in  English,  it  is  supposed  in  early 
life  lived  at  Isabaeth.  This  supposition  is  based  on 
hia  ownership  of  the  land,  as  set  forth  in  his  trans- 
action with  Garret.    A  deed  dated  July  12,  1684,  of 
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land  two  miles  in  width  adjoining  Sudbury  on  tbe.  west 
and  Marlboro'  and  Stow  on  tbe  east,  Peter  Jetbrn,  son  of 
Old  Jethro,  signed,  in  wbicb  be  calls  himself"  one  of  the 
ancient,  native,  hereditary,  Indian  proprietors  of  tbe 
said  land."  The  residence  of  tbe  Jetbros  subsequent 
to  their  home  at  Isabaeth  was  at  Nobscot  Hill,  which  is 
partly  in  Sudbury,  but  more  largely  in  Framingham. 
A  large  stone-heap  on  this  hill,  which  it  is  thought 
may  have  been  Jetbro's  lookout,  is  mentioned  in  the 
records  as  early  as  1654  ;  and  it  is  said  that  until  re- 
cently, at  least,  Jetbro's  "  granery  "  was  still  to  be 
seen  there.   (Temple's  "  Hist,  of  Framinghani.") 

Old  Jethro  was  not  a  praying  Indian.  Gookin 
says  of  him  that  he  had  twelve  members  in  his  family 
and  "  they  dwelt  at  a  place  near  Sudbury,  Nobscot 
hill,  but  never  submitted  to  the  Christian  pi-ofes- 
aion  (except  his  son  Jethro).''  He  also  says  that 
the  old  man  bad  the  "  repute  to  be  a  powwow,"  and 
he  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  tbe  natives.  Drake 
says  that  at  tbe  time  of  Philip's  War  he  lived  at 
Xobscot  and  was  ordered  by  the  Colony  to  Deer  Isl- 
and, Boston  Harbor,  for  security.  Resenting  the  ill 
usage  that  was  received  from  those  conducting  them 
there,  Jethro  and  his  family  escaped  in  the  darkness 
of  night.  He  was  betrayed,  however,  by  his  son, 
Peter  Jethro,  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  by  whom, 
according  to  Hubbard,  he  was  executed,  September 
26,  1676. 

Peter  Jethro  was  one  of  Mr.  Eliot's  converts  to 
Christianity  in  1050.  Gookin  characterizes  him  as  "a 
grave  and  pious  Indian."  He  was  at  one  time  a  ''min- 
ister and  teacher"  tQ  the  Indians  at  Weshakim,  a 
place  near  Lancaster.  His  English  name  is  attached 
to  tlie  deed  of  the  New  Grant.  His  Indian  name  was 
Hantomush  and  was  sometimes  written  Ammatobu. 

Tbe  Indians  who  lived  about  this  vicinity  probably 
belonged  to  the  Nipuets  or  Nipmugs,  who  dwelt  in  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts,  or  in  what  was  called  the 
fresh  water  country,  which  the  wordNipuet  signifies. 
The  characteristic,  and  modes  of  life  of  the  aborigines 
were  like  those  of  other  Indians  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood, and  these  were  not  of  a  high  standard  before 
they  were  changed  by  tbe  influence  of  Christianity. 
At  Concord,  where  Tahatawan  was  chief,  rules  were 
adopted  by  the  praying  band  that  set  forth  the  de- 
pravity that  existed  among  them  both  in  nature  and 
practice.  Johnson  speaks  of  the  Indians  there  in 
1646  as  "  being  in  very  great  subjugation  to  the 
Divel ;"' and  the  pow-wowa  as  being  "more  conver- 
sant with  him  than  any  other."  They  were  given  to 
lying,  "greasing,"  "pow-wowing"  and  "bowlings." 
But  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  radiated  from  the 
praying  stations,  fostered  by  such  men  as  Gookin, 
Eliot  and  others,  soon  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  chief  men  were  reached  and  their 
lives  and  characters  changed.  A  large  share  of  the 
praying  Indians  were  fast  friends  of  the  English,  and 
aided  them  in  the  war  with  Philip.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  early  English  inhabitants  ever  came 


into  conflict  with  the  aborigines  of  tlie  immediate 
vicinity,  nor  that  there  was  ever  unlriendiy  inter- 
course between  them. 

King  Philip's  War  was  inaugurated  by  an  invading 
force.  Tbe  enemy  for  the  most  part  came  from  afar, 
and  the  settlers  defended  their  homesteads  from  those 
who  never  had  a  title  thereto.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
trail  ran  irom  tbe  well-known  missionary  station  at 
Natick  northwesterly  to  Stow  and  Nashoba (Littleton); 
such  a  trail  would  probably  pass  through  Assabet  ter- 
ritory. The  natives  along  its  course  would  naturally 
make  use  of  it,  and  have  intercourse  with  these  In- 
dian villages. 

Condition  of  the  Country. — The  country  at  the 
time  of  its  early  occupation  by  the  English  was 
largely  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Pine  trees  are  sup- 
posed to  have  grown  there  very  abundantly.  Johnson, 
in  his  "  History  of  New  England,"  dated  1654,  speaks 
of  the  "  heavy  pine  ibrests  on  the  west  side  of  Sudbury 
River."  The  Sudbury  records  state  that  in  1661 
men  were  appointed  "  to  agree  with  Richard  Proctor, 
of  Concord,  about  his  trespass  of  burning  up  our  pine 
for  making  tar."  The  committee  were  to  sue  him  if 
they  could  not  agree.  The  absence  of  extensive  pine 
woodland  to-day,  and  the  existence  of  oak  growth,  is 
no  evidence  as  to  what  these  lands  formerly  produced  ; 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  these  lands  to  alternate  between 
the  growth  of  pine  and  oak.  The  broad  acres  that  in 
the  present  may  have  a  mixed  growth  of  hard  woods 
may  two  centuries  since  have  been  densely  covered 
with  pine.  The  forests  of  the  primitive  period  were 
largely  clear  of  brush.  Johnson  says,  in  the  work  al- 
ready rel^rred  to  :  "The  forests,  free  from  under  brush, 
resembled  a  grove  of  huge  trees  improved  by  art.'' 
There  may  have  been  two  causes  for  this  freedom 
from  underbrush — one,  the  natural  tendency  ol  the 
larger  and  stronger  trees  to  crowd  out  the  smaller  and 
weaker  ones,  and  the  other,  the  forest  lires  set  by  the 
Indians,  as  supposed,  for  this  purpose,  that  they 
might  the  easier  capture  their  game.  These  fires 
were  set  in  the  autumn,  after  the  equinoctial  storm, 
that  they  might  burn  with  less  intensity.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  primitive  fore-its  were  ho  much  like 
buge  groves,  that  tbe  early  settlers  could  travel  over 
portions  of  them  on  bor.seback,  and  a  trail  through 
the  woods,  where  the  country  was  free  from  streams 
and  swamps,  furnished  quite  a  passable  way.  To- 
gether with  these  extensive  forests  were  also  broken 
spaces,  open  meadows,  and  sunny  spots  which  kept 
tbe  country  from  being  one  of  continuous  shade.  Some 
of  these  places  were  kept  clear  by  tlie  Indians  for 
corn-fields.  Notwithstanding  the  plentiful  timber 
growth,  tbe  settlers  from  the  beginning  were  very 
watchful  against  waste  ;  and  laws  were  enacted  for  its 
preservation.  In  1646  the  town  of  Sudbury  ordered 
that'  "  no  oak  timber  shall  be  fallen  without  leave 
from  those  that  are  appointed  by  the  town  to  give 
leave  to  fell  timber  that  shall  hew  above  eighteen 
inches  at  the  butt  end."    Again,  it  was  ordered  that 
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MO  man  Hliould  lifivc  timliur  ii|)()n  the  oornmoiiage  il' 
111!  Iiiul  il  HU|)|)ly  oil  lii.s  own  land.  In  1647  il  was 
oideied  tliaL  lor  lliat  year  the  people  should  have 
timber  "for  every  two  shillings  that  they  paid  the 
ministry  one  true."  In  1671,  John  Adams  was  "to 
have  liberty  to  (eed  liia  cattle  on  Sudbury  bound,  and 
to  take  old  and  dry  wood  that  shall  be  upon  the 
ground,  the  said  Adams  to  prevent  any  trespass  by 
Concord  herds  or  cattle,  also  in  our  wood  and  timber, 
forthwith  to  give  notice  to  the  town." 

Because  of  the  extensive  woodlands,  it  is  supposed 
there  were  greater  falls  of  rain  and  snow  in  former 
times,  so  that  the  little  stream,  which  now  lias  but 
small  water-power,  might  then  have  been  sufEcient 
to  grind  the  corn  of  a  township.  The  Assabet  may 
then  have  been  a  wild,  dashing  stream  in  the  spring- 
lime,  overrunning  its  banks  in  a  furious  flood  ;  while 
so  much  of  the  country  from  which  it  drew  its  supply, 
being  overshadowed  in  the  summer  by  the  outstretch- 
ing branches  of  the  leafy  trees,  it  may  at  that  season 
also  have  been  a  considerable  stream.  But  although 
the  snow  and  rain  were  more  abundant  then,  if  tra- 
dition is  trustworthy,  the  climate  was  not  of  necessity 
more  severe.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  indications 
that  the  spring  opened  early,  and  that  the  frost  was 
gone,  and  the  fields  ready  for  seeding  at  a  very  sea- 
sonable time.  In  the  Sudbury  Records  it  is  stated 
that  at  one  time  the  town  ordered  "  that  the  fences 
.should  be  set  by  the  1st  or  10th  of  April";  and  in 
1G42  it  was  ordered  that  no  cattle  were  to  be  found  on 
the  planting  fields,  and  all  the  fences  were  to  be  up 
by  March  1st."  Grass  was  to  be  cut  in  some  of  the 
Sudbury  meadows  by  the  10th  of  July. 

Early  English  Occupants. — Maynard  territory 
had  but  very  few  settlers  prior  to  King  Philip's  War, 
and  what  few  were  there  were  driven  out  by  the  sav- 
ages on  their  devastating  raids.  On  the  Stow  side  of  the 
river  two  men  took  up  their  abode  about  1660.  These 
were  Matthew  Boon  and  John  Kettle,  both  of  whom, 
it  is  said,  came  from  Charlestown.  Boon,  it  is  thought, 
settled  in  the  south  or  west  part  of  the  original 
Stow  territory;  and  Kettle  in  the  vicinity  of  Pompas- 
Hiticutt  J-Iill,  on  land  now  included  in  Maynard  (Bal- 
com.)  Kettle  maiTied  for  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Goode- 
now,  of  Sudbury,  and  by  this  marriage  had  three 
children — John,  Sarah  and  Joseph.  For  his  second 
wife  he  married  Elizabeth  Ward,  by  which  marriage 
he  had  one  child  or  more.  When  the  Indians  in- 
vaded the  Stow  territory,  Kettle  fled  to  Lancaster, 
where  his  wife  and  some  of  his  children  were  cap- 
tured. 

Mr.  Boon  remained  in  the  territory  till  the  invasion 
by  Philip,  April,  1676.  On  the  day  before  the  attack 
on  Sudbury,  which  was  made  April  2l8t,  Mr.  Boon 
and  a  son,  while  endeavoring  to  m'ake  their  way  with 
some  of  their  goods  to  a  place  of  safety,  probably  one 
of  the  Sudbury  garrison-houses,  were  slain  by  the  In- 
dians. They  were  escorted  by  Thomas  Plympton,  of 
Sudbury,  who  met  with  the  same  fate. 


On  the  monument  of  the  J'lympton  family,  in  the 
old  burying-ground  at  Sudbury,  is  the  statement  that 
Thomas  Plympton  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at 
Bonn's  plain. 

Wc  have  found  comparatively  little  by  which  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  names  of  those  who  first 
settled  in  the  part  of  Maynard  that  was  once  Sud- 
bury. The  fact  that  the  "  New  Grant"  lands  were 
allotted  to  certain  individuals  is  no  evidence  that  they 
were  ever  occupied  by  them.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  some  of  the  owners  of  the  lots  lived  on  them  prior 
to  Philip's  War.  The  names  of  the  following,  as  ac- 
tual settlers  in  those  early  times,  have  come  down  to  us 
either  by  record  or  tradition — Smith,  AVedge,  Crane, 
Freeman,  Carley  or  Kerley,  Taylor,  Rice,  Brigham, 
Maynard,  Wood  and  Skinner.  Others,  who  settled 
later,  are  Jonas  Balcom,  Phineas  Pratt,  Jabez  Puffer, 
Simon  and  Zacheriah  Maynard,  Arrington  Gibson, 
John  Jekyl  and  Marble.  It  is  probable  that  such  of 
these  settlers  as  were  occupying  the  ground  at  the 
breaking  out  of  Philip's  War  were  driven  away  by 
the  savages,  as  it  is  supposed  that  every  dwelling  on 
the  west  side  of  Sudbury  River,  except  such  as  were 
garrisoned,  was  destroyed  in  those  dismal,  distressing 
days.  In  a  list  of  Sudbury  inhabitants  attached  to  a 
petition  sent  the  General  Court,  purporting  to  con- 
tain "  An  Accompt  of  Losse  Sustenied  by  Severall 
Inhabitants  of  y'^  towne  of  Sudbury  by  y°  Indian  En- 
emy, y°  21st  Aprill,  1676,"  are  the  following  names, 
which,  with  others  in  the  list,  may  have  been  of  the 
New  Grant  occupants:  Joseph  Freeman,  loss  £80; 
John  Smith,  £80;  Thomas  Wedge,  £15;  Corporal 
Benry  Rice,  £180;  Thomas  Rice,  £100;  Benjamin 
Crane,  £20,  and  "  Widdow  "  Habgood  (Hapgood)  £20. 
Mrs.  Hapgood's  husband  was  probably  Shadrack  or 
Sydrack  Hapgood,  who  was  killed  near  Brookfield  in 
the  Hutchinson  expedition.  A  eon,  Thomas,  settled 
in  the  northeast  part  of  Marlboro'.  Sydrack  or  Shad- 
rack,  who  may  have  been  another  son,  was  one  of  the 
settlers  of  Stow  about  1778  or  1779.  After  the  close 
of  Philip's  War  we  conjecture  the  settlement  of  the 
territory  progressed  slowly.  The  country  had  been 
so  scourged  by  the  torch  and  tomahawk  that  the 
frontier  was  somewhat  shunned.  Savage  incursions 
were  made  at  times  for  years,  by  small,  predatory 
bands  from  the  north  and  east,  and  life  was  imper- 
iled and  property  insecure.  According  to  a  map  of 
Sudbury  by  John  Brigham,  bearing  date  1708,  which 
gives  the  squadrons  of  the  New  Grant,  and  also  pur- 
ports to  give  the  location  of  every  homestead  in 
Sudbury  at  that  time,  we  find  but  fifteen  dwellings 
designated  in  the  second  and  third  squadrons  north 
of  the  "  east  and  west  thirty-rod  highway,"  or  the 
part  which  is  now  mostly  in  Maynard.  It  is  true, 
that  in  some  instances  two  families  may  have  lived  in 
one  house ;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  territory 
was  spaisely  settled  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  conflict  closed. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Stow  side  of  the  territory. 
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Before  Philip's  War  it  was  but  sparsely  peopled.  Who 
was  the  first  settler  afterwards  is  unknown  (Hist,  of 
Stow).  As  before  stated,  December  4,  1672,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  lay  out  twelve  farms  of  fifty 
acres  each,  and  "  to  cast  lotts  for  them,"  yet  as  late 
as  June  1,  1675,  most  of  these  lots  had  been  forfeited 
by  a  failure  of  the  owners  to  settle  upon  them.  When 
the  war  closed  desolation  brooded  over  the  lonely 
lands  and  men  were  slow  to  return.  In  1681  a  list  is 
given  of  twelve  allotments  of  land,  which  lots,  it  is 
supposed,  were  taken  up  by  1678  or  1679.  These 
were  assigned  to  the  minister  and  the  following 
named  persons  :  Boaz  Brown,  Gershom  Heale,  John 
Buttrick,  Ephraim  Heldreth,  Thomas  Stevens,  Steven 
Hall,  Samuel  Buttrick,  Joseph  Freeman,  Joseph  Da- 
by,  Thomas  Gates  and  Sydrack  Hapgood  (Drake's 
"County  Hist.") 

It  it  stated  that  the  country  about  Stow,  being  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants  during  the  war  with  King 
Philip,  was  quite  a  place  for  the  Indians  to  gather 
before  making  their  devastating  incursions  on  the 
neighboring  towns.  "Tradition  states  that  the  In- 
dians once  held  a  consultation  on  Pompasitticutt 
Hill,  overlooking  Concord  and  Sudbury,  relative  to 
which  place  they  should  destroy.  Sudbury  was  de- 
cided upon  because  one  of  the  leading  warriors  said, 
'  We  no  prosper  if  we  burn  Coucoid.  The  Great 
Spirit  love  ihat  people.  He  tell  us  not  to  go  there. 
They  have  a  great  man  there.  He  great  pray.'  This 
allusion  was  to  Rev.  Edward  Bulkley,  the  Concord 
minister.  They  feared  his  influence  with  the  Great 
Spirit.  Hence  Concord  was  saved  and  Sudbury  suf- 
fered."   (Drake's  "  County  Hist.") 

In  the  Stow  "Old  Proprietors'  Book,"  with  date 
May  19,  1719,  is  the  following  record  in  relation  to 
selections  of  laud  : 

"  Pitched  on  by  Richard  Teiuple  between  Plum  Bi-ook  and  "Willard'e 
Pood,  Isreal  Heald,  sen'.,  on  Pouiptfailicut  ilill,  joining  to  Joseph  Jew- 
eU'a  luntl,  John  Butteritb,  on  Poni[i8iticiit  Uill,  und  on  the  north  side 
of  his  ten  acres  of  ineiidow,  Jacob  Stevens  nt  the  Oak  eu  anip  at  his  ten 
acres  on  Assabeth  Broolt  and  at  Elbow  meadow.  Thomas  Whitney, 
sen'.,  joining  to  hie  half-tuoon  meadow  and  31r.  (joogen's  land.  Eliza- 
beth Fairbauk,  on  PomipiEiticut  llill  and  at  grealmeadow.  John  Whit- 
aker,  on  Pouipfaiticut  Hill  and  at  green  Meatlow,  John  Eveleth,  on 
Pompoiticiit  Hill.  Joseph  Daby,  right  across  the  Hi)l  from  his  honee- 
lot  to  Sodbury  line  Wethei-by's  line.  Stephen  liandall,  four  acres  by  his 
boiiie-lot  andaihisown  meadow  on  AKeabelh  Bi'ook." 

"Stow,  Oct.  y  'M,  IIZS.  Voted,  on  said  day  Ihat  Ejihraim  Gates  have 
one  acre  aud  Ibree-rpiartere  of  upland  m  the  coinnion  lami  in  Stow,  lying 
on  the  webterly  side  of  said  Gates'  Houee-lot,  for  consideration  of  ten 
Shillings  and  one  quart  of  Rume." 

Philip's  Wap.. — As  we  have  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  part  of  Sudbury  now  Maynard  was  more  or 
less  occupied  by  English  settlers  when  Philip  swept 
the  town  with  his  besom  of  destruction,  a  few  facts 
relative  to  that  Indian  invasion  may  be  both  inter- 
eating  and  important.  The  attack,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  on  the  21st  of  April,  1676.  It  was  a  large 
force  that  wa.s  led  by  Philip.  According  to  some 
writers  there  were  1500  warriors  aud  squaws.  There 
waa  not  a  town  to  the  westward  of  Sudbury  to  serve 
as  a  barrier  Uj  the  conquering  march  of  the  chief. 


Marlboro' had  fallen,  and  her  dwelling-houses,  except 
the  garrisons,  were  ash-heaps.  A  lew  weeks  before 
this  attack  a  repulse  was  given  the  enemy  by  men 
from  Sudbury  and  Marlboro',  who  surprised  them 
as  they  slept  at  night  about  their  camp-fires,  near  the 
town's  western  boundary.  This  attack,  though  it  may 
have  hindered  them  from  further  depredations  at  the 
time,  served  only  as  a  temporaiy  check;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  to  retrieve  the  loss  sustained  at  that 
time,  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  slain,  as  well  as 
to  wipe  out  another  settlement  towards  the  seaboard, 
they  rallied  with  a  mighty  force  for  the  work.  The 
west  part  of  the  town  was  to  feel  the  first  eflects  of 
the  onslaught,  and  there  was  no  resource  left  the  in- 
habitants but  to  leave  the  farms  they  had  cleared,  and 
the  humble  dwellings  they  had  erected  by  unremit- 
ting toil,  and  flee  to  the  garrisons.  The  nearest,  of 
these  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Walker  garrison, 
which  still  stands  in  the  "  New  Grant  "  territory,  in  the 
third  squadron,  and  not  far  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Northwest  District.  It  is  a  quaint  old 
structure  in  tlte  walls  of  which  are  upright  plauk  to 
resist  the  force  of  balls.  Another  place  of  refuge  was 
in  the  Pantry  (Northeast)  District  of  Sudbury.  At  this 
place  was  a  small  bloek-houne,  and,  tradition  says,  a 
garrison-house.  Another  garrison,  on  the  west  of 
Sudbury  River,  was  the  Haynes  garrison,  near  the 
Sudbury  River  meadows;  and  still  another,  the 
Browne  garrison,  at  Nobscot,  in  the  fourth  squadron 
of  the  "  New  Grant."  Probably  within  one  or  all  of 
these,  and  other  fortified  farm-houses  on  the  west 
side,  of  which  we  have  no  information,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  "New  Grant"  lands  were  sheltered  by 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  April.  The  case  of  Thomas 
Plympton  and  Boon,  already  mentioned  as  fleeing 
before  the  savages  to  a  place  of  refuge,  probably  indi- 
cates the  movements  of  all  the  settlers  in  that  ex- 
posed region  at  that  time.  .Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st  the  enemy  applied  the  torch  to  the  deserted 
dwellings,  having  been  distributed  throughout  the 
town  during  the  night  for  the  purpose,  and  the  settlers 
saw,  in  the  smoke  borne  aloft  on  the  morning  air,  the 
last  trace  of  their  former  dwelling-places.  Around 
the  garrison-houses  was  a  scene  of  tumultuous  con- 
flict. About  the  time  of  firing  tbe  deserted  houses 
the  enemy  attacked  the  fortilied  places  with  great 
fury.  The  fight  at  the  Haynes  garrison  histed  from 
morning  till  midday,  when  the  savages  were  repulsed 
by  the  bold  defenders  who  sallied  forth,  and,  as  the 
record  informs  us,  drove  them  from  their  "  skulking 
approaches."  In  all  the  sad  scenes  of  those  days — 
the  fight,  the  siege,  the  defense,  the  ])eo])le  of  the 
"  New  Grant  "  lands  doubtless  had  tlieir  share,  and 
none  more  than  they  would  be  likely  to  experience 
their  desolating  effects.  Relief  was  sent  from  ucigli- 
boring  towns,  and  from  as  far  east  as  Boston.  Twelve 
men  came  from  Concord,  eleven  of  whom  were  slain 
in  the  river  meadow  near  the  Haynes  garrison-house. 
Another  party  came  from  Watertown,  which  then  was 
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Lhc  border  town  on  tlie  ciiRt.  'J'his  wna  coiiiiniiiuled 
opHeiiL  by  Cii|it.  Hiigb  l^ia.son,  luid  did  viili.iiiL  work 
ill  iiHHi8tiiig  Lo  drive  tiic  Indians  I'roni  the  east  to  tiif 
west  side  of  the  Sudbury  River,  !\iid  so  saving  the 
east  side  settlement.  The  other  force  was  led  by 
Captain  Wadswortli,  ol' Milton.  Captain  Wadswortb 
engaged  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  at  Green  Hill 
Hiintb  Sudbury.  Me  was  drawn  into  an  ambush  and 
fought  bravely  till  the  approach  of  night  and  a  forest 
lire  forced  him  J'rom  his  position,  when  his  ranks 
were  broken  and  most  of  his  command  were  cH|)tured 
or  .slain.  A  monument  marks  the  spot  where  tin 
slain  soldiers  were  buried  iu  one  common  grave,  neaj' 
where  they  fell.  (For  details  of  the  Wadswortli 
Fight  or  Battle  of  Green  Hill,  see  "History  ol 
Sudbury.")  But  though  a  part  of  the  town  received 
assistance,  nothing  could  save  the  Northwest  District, 
wliich,  from  its  isolated  condition ,  was  doomed  from 
the  tirst  approach  of  the  savage. 

Location  of  EAtuA'  HojMESTEAds. — Tradition 
and  record  have  located  some  of  the  early  home- 
steads and  given  a  few  fragmentary  facts  concerning 
the  early  settlers. 

/Smith. — The  lands  at  first  possessed  by  the  Smith 
family  were  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Assabet 
River,  and  included  all  that  now  occupied  by  the  As- 
sabet Manufacturing  Company.  An  old  Smith  home- 
stead stood  in  the  rear  of  Sudbury  Street,  on  the 
island  side  of  the  river,  and  other  homesteads  of  thr 
family  were  scattered  about  the  territory.  The  only 
person  now  left  in  town  bearing  the  I'amily  name 
is  Benjamin,  who  lives  on  the  Stow  side  of  the  river 
Abraham  and  William  built  a  family  tomb  on  the 
AVilliam  Saiith  place.  On  the  Levi  Smith  place,  now 
owned  by  the  Levi  Smith  heirs,  Jonathan  ke|)t  a 
hotel  about  eighty  years  ago.  John  was  at  Sudbury 
ill  Ki-ty.  He  may  have  been  John  Smith,  an  early 
settler  of  VVatortown.  His  wife's  'name  was  Sa,rah. 
He  had  assigned  him  lot  No.  29  in  the  Second  Squad- 
ron of  the  "  Two-Mile  Grant."  The  names  Thomas 
and  Amos  were  early  in  the  family. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  some  time  early  iu  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town,  during  a  severe  storm  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  several  persons  came  to  and  were 
quietly  ((uartered  in  the  barn  of  one  of  the  Smiths, 
perhaps  'I'liomas,  near  where  Mr.  A.  S.  Thompson  now 
resides.  The  unknown  visitors  were  afterwards  su|i- 
poscd  to  have  been  pirates,  i'roin  the  fact  that  they 
were  very  free  with  their  money,  paying  liberally  for 
what  they  obtained  from  the  family.  It  was  said  that 
they  threw  "pieces  of  eight"  at  the  swallows  for 
amusement,  and  before  leaving  procured  from  the 
house  some  clothing  fitted  for  bags,  and  tools  for  dig- 
ging. The  bags,  being  filled  with  something  apiiar- 
ently  heavy,  were  carried  by  them  to  the  wood?, 
northerly  of  the  house,  and  probably  buried.  The 
suspected  parties  soon  after  left,  no  one  knowing 
whither  they  went.  Subsequently  Mr.  Smith  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  some  pirates  that  had  been  cap- 


tured, con  victed,  and  were  about  to  be  executed,  re- 
(|uesting  him  to  come  and  see  them,  and  they  would 
give  him  information  that  would  be  of  value  lo  him  ; 
but  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  feeling  of  distrust  for  crimi- 
nals common  to  those  days,  paid  no  regard  to  the  re- 
quest, and,  for  aught  known,  the  secret  died  with  the 
writers  and  may  never  be  revealed,  unless  some  for- 
tunate person  should  discover  the  hiding-place. 

Mayiiard. — It  is  supposed  that  Simon  Maynard  was 
one  of  the  original  setllers  of  the  soil.  Another  who 
was  there  early  was  Zaehariah.  The  Maynard  home- 
stead was  probably  near  "the  Spring,"  a  few  rods 
east  of  the  .fames  BIcGrath,  formerly  the  Otis  Puffer 
place.  Little  or  no  trace  now  remains  of  this  ancient 
homestead,  and  the  household  that  dwelt  in  it  were 
long  ago  gathered  to  their  fathers.  The  first  Maynard 
iu  Sudbury  was  John,  who,  it  is  supposed,  brought 
with  him  to  America  a  son  Joseph,  aged  eight  years. 
He  married  for  his  second  wife  Mary  Axdell  iu  1646. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  a  son  named  "  Zachery," 
born  in  1647,  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried Daniel  Hudson.  Mr.  Idaynard  was  a  petitioner 
for  the  Marlboro'  Plantation,  and  died  at  Sudbury  in 
1672.  Descendants  of  the  family  still  live  in  Sudbury 
and  Maynard,  among  whom  are  John  A.,  of  the  for- 
mer town,  and  the  Maynards  of  the  latter,  who  are 
proprietors  of  the  Maynard  Mills,  and  from  whom  the 
town  has  received  its  name. 

Rire. — It  is  supposed  that  Mathias  was  the  earliest 
of  this  name  in  the  territory.  He  married  a  sister  of 
John  and  Joseph  Balcom,  and,  it  is  supposed,  owned 
a  strip  or  range  of  land  running  parallel  with  the 
Balcom  estate.  The  name  of  Jonathan  has  long  been 
familiarly  associated  with  the  Rice  tavern.  The  first 
t;o  keep  this  old  inn  was  Jonathan,  Sr.  It  was 
opened  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  i)erha[)S  earlier,  and  was  continued  as  an  inn 
until  about  1815.  The  brother  of  Jonathan  was 
William.  Jonathan,  the  successor  of  the  first  land- 
lord, was  his  nephew.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  iu 
stature  tall  and  slim.  He  died  about  1828,  near  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  Rice  tavern  was  kept  at  the  place 
now  in  the  possession  of  John  H.  Vose. 

Colonel  Jonathan  Rice  was  a  prominent  militar}'^ 
man.  He  is  mentioned  oirthe  Sudbury  muster  rolls 
as  he  passes  through  the  various  grades  of  office.  In 
1777  and  1778  he  is  mentioned  as  captain  at  Saratoga 
in  a  three-months'  campaign.  The  lands  connected 
with  the  Rice  estate  were  conveyed  by  Benjamin 
Crane,  of  Stow,  to  Joseph  Rice,  of  Marlboro',  iu  1685, 
and  are  described  as  follows  : 

"Six  Sliino  and  five  acroa  of  land  l.liat  lio  piiroIiaHcd  of  .lulm  M'ooda, 
Seiir,  and  .luliii  llnf.lor,  Si^nr.,  mjd  ict  Imiiiidcd  nul'tll^^ar<l  and  woHtwaid 
will)  llin  laiiil  ol  'I'liunniH  ^^'(.■d^^1,  Hunlhward  Willi  llio  land  uf  Sulouiun 
.luliMKon,  .limr  ,  cuel.ward  by  a  highway  Uili'ty  rtjds  uide,  running 
hcilwtHMi  Ihn  Htpiadion  of  loU  in  l.ho  Now  Granta of  Sodbnry  aforeaaid,  to 
have  and  Iu  hold  Die  uaiil  liacfof  land,  hix  bIudo  and  flvo  aci'c8-(bu  Ihe 
Haiuu  inoro  or  k>ts«)  with  Uiu  lioURO  llioroon  uroctcd,  and  uU  Ihu  fences  bo- 
loui^ing  lo  thu  said  Iraci  fff  land,  and  all  linibor  and  lirowood  and  tbo 
orchard  llicreiin,  wilh  all  lhc  convGtiicnCy  of  walor  tliorooti,  whollioriif 
I'oudur  13rouk,  and  uU  jirulU  and  advunliigc." 
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This  land  was  conveyed  by  Jonathan  Rice  to  Wil- 
liam Eice,  his  son,  and  in  1733  described  as  bounded 
by  land  now  in  possession  of  Ephraim  Pratt. 

Edmund  Eice  was  one  of  the  early  grantees  of  Sud- 
bury, and  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  plantation  of 
Marlboro'  in  1656.  His  son  Henry  came  with  him 
from  England,  and  had  assigned  him  lot  No.  31  in 
the  third  squadron  of  the  "  New  Grant." 

Brown. — The  Brown  farm,  which  consisted  of  two 
hundred  acres  allowed  to  William  Browu  by  the 
General  Court,  was  situated  north  of  the  Assabet 
Eiver,  mostly  on  the  bend  running  westerly.  It  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  South  Acton,  and  its  north- 
ern boundary  reaches  nearly  to  the  Acton  town  bound. 
The  Marlboro'  Branch  of  the.FitchburgEailroad  passes 
through  a  part  of  it.  We  are  informed  by  a  deed 
dated  1739  that  it  was  conveyed  by  Edmund  to 
Josiah  Brown,  of  Sudbury,  for  the  sum  of  £1500. 

The  following  is  a  partial  copy  of  the  deed,  dated, 
Sept.  3.  1739  : 

"To  nil  people  to  wlioin  tljese  presents  Rhall  come.  Greeting:  Know  3'e 
that  I,  Edmund  Brown,  of  township  of  3'ork,  in  the  Province  of  y«]\lns 
sachusetts  Bay,  in  Xew  Eughind,  yeoman,  for  and  vpon  conaideration  of 
y  snm  of  "Fifteen  Hundred  Puunda  to  me  in  hand  well  and  truly  paid 
before  the  inseiiliog  hereof,  by  Josiah  Brown,  ol  Sudbury,  in  the 
County  of  Sliddiesex.  ic.  ...  a  certain  tract  of  land  Cytuate, 
Lying,  and  Being  in  Stow  lu  the  County  of  Bliddlese.x,  and  Province 
aforesaid,  containing  by  estimation  Two  hvindred  acres,  be  the  sjimo 
more  or  les,  bounded  its  followetli,  viz. :  Beginning  atye  Northwesterly 
comer  of  the  premises,  at  a  Stake  <fe  Stones  thence,  running  easterly  one 

mile  to  a  thirty-ro<l  liighway  thence  turns  and  runs  sontherly  on 

said  highway  seventy-seven  rods,  or  near  thereabouts  to  huidd  ni  the 
possaasion  of  Edward  Fuller,  and  tlienco  runs  westerly  one  mile  to  hinds 

in  the  poeeasion  of  Amos  Brown  thence  northerly  to  tlip  Stfike  &. 

Stones  where  we  l>egan.  Also,  one  other  piece  of  hind  lying  in  .Shrws- 
bory,  &c.  EuMVST>  Buown. 

Tbe  Brown  farm  has  since  been  divided  up,  and  is 
now  to  an  extent  possessed  by  the  Brown  heirs. 
Fifty  acres  belong  to  George  Brown  and  another  sec- 
tion to  Henry  Fowler,  who  married  into  the  family. 

Eev.  Edmund  Brown  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
Sudbury  Church  and  died  in  1G78 ;  William  was  the 
first  deacon.  They  both  came  from  England  and 
were  of  the  town's  original  grantees. 

Puffer. — .Jabez  and  James,  the  first  of  this  family 
in  Sudbury,  came  from  Braintree  in  1712.  Capt.  Ja- 
bez married  Mary  Glazier  in  1702.  He  had  seven 
children  and  died  in  1746.  Jabez  (2d)  married 
Thankful  Haynes,  of  Sudbury.  A  son  of  Jabez  (2d) 
was  Rev.  R,eubeo  Puffer,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1778.  He  afterwards  resided  at  Berlin,  and 
became  somewhat  distinguished  in  his  profession.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  his  Alma  Maler. 
The  Puffer  farm  was  in  the  southerly  part  of  the 
"  New  Grants,"  and  was  formerly  the  Wedge-Pratt 
farm.  In  this  vicinity  were  extensive  woodlands, 
which  were  the  favorite  resorts  of  wild  pigeons. 
These  birds  were  caught  in  abundance  by  means  of  a 
net;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  done  on  the 
Puffer  place,  that  one  of  the  late  proprietors  was 
familiarly  known  in  the  neighborhood  aa  "Pigeon- 
Catching  Puffer." 


The  process  of  capturing  these  birds  was  to  spread 
grain  over  the  ground  in  some  favorable  place  in  the 
woods  for  tbe  space  of  a  few  feet  or  rods  and  thus 
entice  the  birds  to  a  spot  where  a  net  was  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  sprung  by  a  person  concealed  in  a 
bow-Jiouse.  Due  precaution  was  taken  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  prevent  the  firing  of  guns  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  and  the  birds,  for  a  time  undisturbed, 
lingered  about  the  place  until  allured  to  the  net. 
This  skillful  pigeon-catcher  once  took  thirty-nine 
dozens  and  eleven  birds  at  one  draw  of  his  net;  the 
twelfth  bird  of  the  last  dozen  was  also  captuied,  but 
escaped  before  being  taken  from  the  net. 

Freeman. — The  mark  of  Samuel  Freeman,  with  the 
name  of  John  Balcom,  is  attached  to  the  Indian  deed 
of  the  "  New  Grants,"  testifying  that  John  Boman, 
one  of  the  Indian  proprietors  of  the  land,  signed  the 
deed  in  their  presence.  We  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  exact  place  of  the  Freeman  homestead. 
The  name  of  Joseph  i.s  among  the  eleven  Stow  set- 
tlers who  had  lots  assigned  them  in  1678  or  1679; 
and  the  same  name  is  among  the  Sudlniry  petitioners 
for  relief  because  of  loss  in  King  Philip's  War.  John 
Freeman  was  one  of  the  original  Sudbury  grantees. 
His  wife's  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  they  had  one 
child  named  Joseph,  born  March  29, 1645. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Freeman  is  among  the  names 
given  in  the  Indian  deed  of  the  "  New  Grant." 

Gibson. — The  Gibson  family  early  and  for  a  long 
time  lived  on  the  Stow  side  of  the  ri\er,  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Summer  Hill  farm,  on  the  south 
side  of  Pomposetticut  Hill.  An  early  member  of  the 
family  was  Arrington. 

Taylor. — The  Taylors  lived  west  of  the  [ircaent 
Balcom  place,  and  their  estate  extended  northerly 
towards  the  river.  The  lands  long  since  passed  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  family. 

Brigham. — The  Brighams  lived  on  the  old  Sudbury 
and  Marlboro'  road,  near  the  Sudbury  town  line. 
The  old  Brigham  homestead,  where  Abijah  formerly 
lived,  stood  about  ten  rods  west  of  the  present  Lucius 
Brigham  house.  It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned,  red 
building,  with  a  long  sloping  roof.  The  name  of 
John- Brigham  is  on  the  Indian  deed  of  the  new  grant 
lands,  and  also  on  the  petition  to  Gov.  Dudley  in 
1706-07for  a  West  Precinct  in  Sudbury.  The  ancestor 
of  the  family  in  New  England  was  Thomas,  who  came 
iVom  London  to  America  in  1635.  The  name  of  John 
Brigham  is  among  the  names  given  in  the  deed  of 
the  " New  Grant." 

Marble. — The  Marble  family  lived  on  the  Stow  side 
of  the  river.  The  marble  place  was  probably  that 
occupied  by  the  Daniel  Whitman  fiimily,  on  the  Acton 
town  line.    None  hy  the  ntime  now  reside  in  town. 

PraLl. — This  family  lived  in  the  Northwest  District 
of  Sudbury,  in  the  south  part  of  the  jn-esent  territory 
of  Maynard.  In  1743  the  farm  was  sold  to  Jabez 
Puffer,  of  Braintree. 

Ephraim  Pratt  went  to  Shutesbury,  where  he  died  in 
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1804.  It  ifi  said  that,  he  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
yoaifl  old  at  the  time  of  liis  death.  The  following: 
Ih  an  account  given  of  him  in  Dr.  Dwighl's  "  Travels:" 

'*  lln  wiiH  iKirii  at  Sudbury,  I\In«8ncl)U8oltfl,  in  1087,  and  in  one  inuuili 
Ironi  llio  diil(i  of  nirival  (Wediieadiiy,  November  13,  1803),  would 
coinplele  liin  one  linndrwl  iinil  sixtecnlli  .voiir,  lie  wns  of  middle 
titiituro,  lirmly  built,  iJluiiip,  Itut  not  enctinibered  witii  MeHli  ;  toBS  wilb- 
(*red  tbtin  niiiltitudo^  iit  neveuty  ;  posseMfiod  conBidMniljIo  atrength,  aa  was 
evident  from  the  gijunp  itf  his  liand  end  the  sound  uf  liia  voice,  and 
witliotit  tiny  rntirka  of  cxlrenie  a|j;e.  About  two  months  befoie  his  siglil 
became  so  impaired  that  he  wjis  unelde  to  distinguish  persons.  His  hear- 
ing, also,  for  a  short  time  had  been  so  imperfect,  that  he  could  not  dls- 
tiucdy  boar  coinmoTi  conversation.  His  memory  was  still  vigoi  ous ; 
his  uudorslanding  sound,  and  his  mind  sprightly  and  vigorous.  The 
lu  incipal  pai  t  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house,  he  held  me  by  the 
hand  ;  cheerfully  answered  all  my  questions  ;  readily  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  bim.self  in  such  particulars  as  I  wished  to  know,  observed  to 
me  that  my  voice  indicated  that  1  was  not  less  than  forty-flf  e  years  of 
age,  and  tliat  he  must  appear  very  old  to  me  ;  adding,  however,  that 
some  men  who  had  not  passed  their  seventieth  year,  probably  looked 
abnoBl  or  fpiifo  as  old  as  himself.  The  remark  was  certainly  juat  ;  but 
it  was  the  fiist  time  that  1  had  heard  persons  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  seveuty  considered  a-i  being  young.  We  are  Informed,  partly  by  him- 
self and  partly  by  his  host,  that  he  had  been  a  laborious  man  all  hia  life  ; 
and,  particularly,  that  he  had  mown  grass  one  h\iudred  and  one  years 
sucoeasively.  The  })reroding  summer  he  had  been  unable  to  pei'form 
thia  labor.  During  tbia  season  his  utmost  effort  was  a  walk  of  half  a 
mile.  In  this  walk  he  stumbled  over  a  log  and  fell.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  began  evidently  to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  de- 
giee  btith  Ilia  si[;lit  and  hearing. 

"In  the  Buuunorof  1802  he  walked  without  inconvenience  two  miles, 
and  mowed  a  small  ipnintity  of  grass.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
been  uniformly  temperate.  Ardent  spirits  lie  rarely  tasted.  Cider  he 
diank  at  times,  but  sparingly.  In  the  vigorous  periods  of  life  he  had 
accnHlitnied  hiiuHelf  to  fnt  Ileah,  but  more  abstemiously  than  most  othei 
people  in  this  country.  Milk,  which  had  always  been  a  great  \nnt,  waa 
now  llie  whole  of  his  diet.  He  is  naturally  cheerful  aud  humorous, 
and  not  niucli  inclined  to  aerious  thinking.  According  to  an  account 
which  he  gave  liie  host,  he  made  a  public  profeaaioii  of  religion,  nearly 
seventy  years  before  our  viait  to  him  ;  hot  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor 
by  othura  acquainted  with  him,  to  be  a  religions  man.  He  conversed 
easily,  aud  was  plainly  gratilied  with  the  visita  and  conversation  of 
at  rangers.  "When  he  uas  ninety -(biee  years  old,  he  made  a  bargain  with 
Ilia  boat  (who  told  ua  the  story),  that  he  ahould  support  him  during  the 
reniaiuder  of  his  life  lor  t'ZO.  He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then 
with  fever  and  ague.  It  is  scai'coly  necessary  to  observe  that  a  nian  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  without  religion,  was  a  melancholy  aight 
to  me." 

Wood. — None  of  the  former  Wood  family  now 
live  in  Maynard.  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  two  of  the  family  re.'sided  on  the  Stow  side 
of  the  river  and  kept  quite  a  popular  ladies'  boarding- 
school.  The  house  belonging  to  the  family  is  near 
the  old  Sudbury  and  Stow  town  line.  The  bridge 
near  the  "  Whitman  Place,"  is  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Dr.  Wood's  Bridge." 

■John  Wood  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  of 
Sudbury.  He  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
Miirlboro'  township,  and  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
that  town  in  1G63-65. 

Jeii/L — The  land  owned  by  Jekyl  was,  it  is  sup- 
posed, on  the  Stow  side  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pompagsiticutt  Hill.  John  was  the  name  of  an  early 
member  of  the  family. 

Bnlcom.—Tho  Balcom  estate  was  first  owned  by 
John  and  Joseph.  It  included  land  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Asahel  Balcom,  Esq.,  and  three  or  four 
strips  extending  from  about  this  place  to  the  Vose 
farm.    The  Balcoms  are  descended  from  Henry,  of 


Charlestown,  Mass.,  a  blacksmith.  He  married  Eliz- 
abeth Ilaynes,  of  Sudbury.  Soon  after  his  death,  in 
1G88,  the  family  moved  to  Sudbury,  and  settled  in  the 
locality  above  designated.  The  family  has  been  a 
prominent  one,  and  the  name  familiar  on  the  muster- 
rolls  of  the  town.  Aaahel  Balcom,  the  only  one  of 
the  name  remaining  in  town,  is  a  prominent  citizen. 
Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  he  was  one  of 
the  familiar  town  officials  of  Sudbury.  At  one  time 
he  taught  the  school  in  the  Northwest  District.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Sudbury  military  company,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  passed  through  the  various 
town  offices  with  the  esteem  of  his  townsmen.  He 
wrote  the  historical  sketch  of  Maynard  for  Drake's 
"  County  History." 

As  one  by  one  the  former  owners  of  these  old  estates 
passed  away,  their  remains  were  probably  carried  for 
interment  to  the  old  burial-places  of  Sudbury  and 
Stow.  The  older  burying-ground  in  Sudbury  was  on 
the  east  side  of  Sudbury  Hiver,  near  the  present  Way- 
land  Centre.  About  the  time  of  the  erection  of  a 
meeting-house  at  Rocky  Plain  (Sudbury  Centre)  land 
was  set  apart  for  a  burial-place  there,  and  since  then 
slow  processions  from  the  Northwest  District  have 
mostly  stopped  at  its  gate.  The  grave  of  Captain 
Jabez  Puffer  is  just  beside  the  county  road,  on  the 
north  side  of  this  yard  j  and  scattered  throughout  that 
"  thickly-peopled  ground"  are  time-worn  tombstones 
on  whicli  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Rice,  Balcom, 
Smith,  Pratt,  Slaynard,  Willis  and  others. 

Early  Religious  and  Educational  Advant- 
ages.— As  Maynard  territory  was  originally  a  part  of 
two  towns, aud  situated  on  the  outskirts,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  remote  from  churches  and  schools.  Those  liv- 
ing in  Sudbury  were  prior  to  1722-23,  at  which  time  a 
meeting-house  was  erected  at  Rocky  Plain  (Sudbury 
Centre),  a  half  dozen  miles  from  church.  On  a  petition 
[)resented  to  the  General  Court  by  the  people  in  the 
west  part  of  Sudbury,  bearing  date  January  15,  1707, 
among  the  thirty  one  signatures  are  the  following  names 
of  persons  who  probably  lived  in  the  Northwest  Dis- 
trict: "  John  Brigham,Tho.  Smith,  timothy  gibson,  Jr., 
Joseph  F.  Jewel  [his  mark],  Blelo  C.  Taylor  [his 
mark],  John  Balcom,  Joseph  Balcom,  Thomas  Smith, 
Junior,  Jonathan  Rice.''  The  substance  of  the  i)eti- 
tiou  sets  forth  the  hardships  incident  to  the  long 
journey  to  the  meeting-house,  on  the  east  side  of  Sud- 
bury River.    The  following  is  the  petition  : 

'*  rc<Hi.an.  of  Uti!  \Ve9t  Side  Penpic  of  Stidbiirt/  to  Governor  DidUey  nnd 
the  General  As/teinbli/. 

"  The  petition  of  ns,  who  are  the  subaoribei's  living  on  ye  west  aide  of 
.Sudbury  groat  Hivcr,  Humbly  slioweth  that  wdieieas  ye  All-wise  aud 
over-Huliiig  providence  of  ye  great  (Jod,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  l<Jartb, 
\vho  la  (lod  blessed  lorever  nioure,  Initli  caat  our  lott  to  fall  on  that  aide 
of  the  River  by  lleason  of  the  lluil  of  walai-e,  whicli  for  a  very  great 
part  of  the  yeare  doth  very  much  incomode  ua  and  often  by  extremity 
of  water  anil  terrible  winds,  and  a  great  part  of  the  \viuler  by  ice,  as  it 
ia  at  tills  present,  so  that  wee  are  shut  up  and  cannot  come  forth,  and 
many  times  wee  doc  ateinpt  to  git  over  our  Ihid,  we  are  forced  for  to 
seidc  our  spiritual  good  with  the  peril  of  our  Lives. 

"  Jk'sidu  tho  extreme  Travill  that  nuuiy  uf  ua  are  lOxposed  nnlu  sum 
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3:  4:  5:  6:  miles  much  more  than  a  Subbatli  day's  jonruey,  by  Reason 
of  these  und  many  moi-e  ohjections — to  many  here  toonnniei  ate — wliere- 
bjr  many  of  oiiv  cijildren  anil  little  ones,  ancient  and  weak  persons,  can 
very  Itarly  attend  theimblic  win'ship.  The  considered  premist-swe  trnly 
pniy  yunr  Exce.lleucy  and  ye  Honorable  Council  and  ilouso  of  liepre- 
sentatives  to  consider  aiul  compassiomilo  »is  in  our  Extreme  snHering 
condition,  and  if  we  may  obtain  sii  much  favor  in  yonr  Eyes  as  to  grant 
us  [onr  presents]  as  to  appoint  us  a  Ciimmity  to  see  and  consider  our  cir- 
ciifustances  anil  make  report  thereof  to  this  honorable  Court.  And  your 
pore  i«etitionei-a  shall  ever  pray. 

*' 5f'(ttinry, .lannary  1700-07." 

This  shows  that  distance  did  not  altogether  deter 
the  people  I'roui  Sabbath  ob.ser\'aDce  in  the  house 
of  worsliip,  but  it  iudictites  the  deuials  they  endured 
for  the  sake  of  their  faith. 

It  also  shows  the  conditiou  of  things  to  which 
the  people  of  the  distritit^vere  subjected.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  meaniugless  paper  that  was  thus  sent  to 
the  Court,  but  every  sentence  had  a  real  significance. 
To  be  deprived  of  sanctuary  privileges  in  those  times 
had  more  of  hard.ship  than  such  deprivations  would 
have  in  these  later  years.  With  few  books  of  any 
description  in  their  homes,  with  no  issues  of  the  peri- 
odical from  a  weekly  press  acd  little  intercourse  with 
their  townspeople  of  other  parts  of  the  sparsely-set- 
tled community,  absence  from  church  on  the  Sabbath 
meant  much.  Neitlier  did  the  petitioners  overesti- 
mate the  obstacles  that  sometimes  stood  in  their  w;iy. 
It  w;is  not  the  mere  matter  of  distance,  but  the  perils 
that  were  incident  to  it,  of  which  they  mostly  com- 
plained. Those  brave  pioneer  spirits  were  not  stopjied 
by  a  shadow.  They  were  made  of  stern  stuff,  and  it 
took  a  substance  to  block  up  their  wa}'.  But  the  sub- 
staace  was  there.  The  Sudbury  River  was  at  times 
utterly  impassable.  Vast  floods  sometimes  covered 
the  entire  meadows.  On  dij-ferent  occasions  the  in- 
habitants of  Sudbury  sought  itid  from  the  General 
Court  for  the  betterment  of  the  river  meadows.  The 
same  floods  that  covered  the  meadow-lands  covered, 
also,  the  causeway,  and  sometimes  the  bridge  itself. 
The  town,  in  its  earlier  history,  appointed  parties  "  to 
stake  the  causeway,"  that  when  the  flood  was  upon 
them  travellers  might  not  stray  from  their  way  and 
perish.  Again  and  again  were  those  causeways  raised 
to  a  place  then  above  the  flood,  but  not  until  com- 
paratively modern  times  were  they  e-\cm[)t  from  occa- 
sional inundations. 

But  better  times  were  to  come  to  the  people. 

The  petition  for  a  division  ol'  the  town  of  Sudbury 
into  an  East  and  West  Precinct  succeeded  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  By  1723  preaching 
services  began  to  be  held  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
and  a  meeting-house  was  coraplctt-d  there  by  1725. 
New  Sabbath  day  accommodations  were  thus  afforded 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  District,  and  the 
distance  to  the  rneeting-hou.se  was  shortened  by 
about  three  miles.  No  longer  waa  the  "Great  River, 
with  its  flud  of  watare,''  to  keep  them  at  home  on  Sun- 
day. At  the  time  that  this  new  meeting-house  wft^i 
erected,  the  New  Lanca-ster  Road  ran,  as  now  (with 
some  slight  variation)  from  "  Rocky  Plain  "  (Sudbury 
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Centre)  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Assabet  River  and  the 
distance  over  it  was  but  about  three  miles.  In  those 
earlier  times  this  distance  might  be  considered  quite 
short,  especially  would  it  be  so  considered  in  compar- 
ison with  the  longer  one  which  had  hitherto  been 
travelled.  There  was  no  swelling  Hood  to  be  crossed  ; 
no  high,  ble.'ik  hills,  with  a  rough,  circuitous  path,  but 
a  pleiisant  way  by  the  occasional  farm-house  tiiid 
sometimes  by  the  sheltering  woods. 

The  people  of  the  town's  out-districts  in  those  days 
carried  their  dinners  with  them  to  church,  and  some- 
times a  small  foot-stove  with  coals.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants from  the  remote  homesteads  had  a  small 
house  near  the  place  of  worship,  called  a  "  noon- 
house,"  whither  the)'  repaired  at  the  noon  inler- 
inissiou.  These  "  noon-houses "  were  provided  with 
a  fire-place,  which  the  owners  kept  sup[)lie<l  with 
w(jod,  and  in  this  suug,  quiet  resort  they  could  com- 
fortably pass  the  noon  hour,  warm  their  lunch,  re- 
plenish their  ibot-stove  with  coals  and  drive  off  the 
chill  of  their  long  morning  walk  or  ride,  and  the  still 
greater  chill  occasioned  by  the  fireless  meeting-house. 
As  late  as  1772  there  is  on  the  Sudbury  record  the  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  four  persons  who  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, then  citizens  of  the  Northwest  District,  and  who 
were  probably  associated  as  neighbors  in  the  work  of 
providing  a  "  nooii-housc  :  " 

"The  town  gave  leave  to  John  Balcom,  Joseph 
\Villis,  Abijah  Brigham  and  Jonathan  Smith,  to  set 
up  a  small  House  on  the  town  land  near  the  west 
meeting-house  for  the  people  to  repair  to  on  the  Sab- 
bath da}'." 

In  those  times  the  [)eople  rode  to  meeting  on  horse- 
back, the  pillion  being  used,  a  man  riding  in  front  and 
the  woman  behind.  The  old  "  horse-block,"  until 
within  a  few  years,  stood  beneath  ;i  large  button-wood 
tree  before  the  old  meeting-house  at  Sudbury  Centre. 
To  this  large,  flat  stone — for  such  the  "horse-block" 
was — the  church-goers  from  the  Northwest  District 
directed  the  horse,  that  the  woman  might  safely 
alight.  There  they  unloaded  the  foot-stove  and  basket 
of  lunch,  and,  if  early,  repaired  perhaps  to  the  noon- 
house  to  deposit  their  food,  arrange  their  wraps,  and 
start  a  fire  that  it  might  be  in  readiness  for  their  noon- 
dtiy  meal. 

The  people  of  the  "New  Grant"  lots,  tifter  the 
comjiletion  of  a  west-side  meeting-house  at  Sudbury, 
still  enjoyed  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Israel  Loring, 
who  cast  his  lot  with  the  West  Precinct.  The  minis- 
trations of  sitcli  a  man  were  a  jirivilege  to  any  ])eople 
who  were  religiously  disjjosed,  and  their  long  journey 
was  by  no  means  without  its  great  siiiritual  benefits. 
Dr.  Loring  continued  their  minister  for  years,  dying 
in  1772,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  His  successor  in  the 
pastoral  office  was  Rev.  Jacob  Bigelow,  who  was 
ordained  Nov.  11,  1772,  and  continued  their  minister 
for  years. 

The  church  privileges  that  were  afforded  the  set- 
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lloi-.s  (iC  (ho  Miiyiiai-d  I.eriiLory  by  Sudbury  were,  ho 
Ciir  as  wo  know,  iill  thiil.  tlioy  received  until  us  iiitc  us 
lC)Xi,  when  Lhe  town  of  iStow  made  ii  "rate"  for 
lueacliing.  One  of  the  early  niiiiistei'H  who  preacliod 
a  short  time  on  the  8tow  side  was  Rev.  Sajnuel  Paris, 
in  whose  lamily  at  Salem  Village  (now  Dunvers),  the 
Saletn  witchcraft  delusion  bcf^an.  June  5,  1685,  the 
town  of  Stow  made  a  rate  to  ]iay  Mr.  Paris  "for  his 
pains  amongst  us."  This  clergyman  afterwards  lived 
and  taught  school  in  iSudbury,  where  he  died.  The 
youth  of  the  Northwest  District  may  have  had  him  for 
an  instructor,  as  the  records  iuforni  us  that  in  1717 
he  was  to  teach  school  "  four  months  on  the  west  side 
tlic  river  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  his  own  house." 

Mr.  Paris  preached  but  a  short  time  for  the  people 
of  Stow.  On  the  24th  of  July,  KiDll,  a  call  was  ex- 
tended to  Kcv.  John  Eveleth,  and  in  1702  he  was  in- 
stalled as  ])astor.  He  continued  as  the  towji's  minis- 
ter until  1717,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  in  1718, 
Rev.  .Tohn  Gardner  became  his  successor  and  contin- 
ued such  for  over  fifty-six  years.  For  substance  of 
doctrine  doubtless  the  preaching  to  which  which  the 
people  who  lived  on  either  side  the  river  listened  was 
sound  and  after  the  old  forms  of  faith,  but  until  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Gardaer'a  pastorate  there 
probably  lacked  oji  the  Stow  side  that  stability  and 
consccutiveness  of  inlluencc  that  the  people  enjoyed 
who  lived  on  the  Sudbury  side,  where  there  were  but 
three  i)a3tors  in  tlie  long  space  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter,  during  a  large  part  of  which  time 
the  ministry  was  exceptionally  good. 

But  after  Mr.  (rardner's  installation  there  wiis  a 
long,  generally  peaceful  and  influential  pastorate, 
during  which  seasoir  over  two  hundred  persons  united 
with  the  church. 

After  Rev.  John  Gardner's  decease.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Newell  was  installed  as  jiastor  of  the  Stow  Church. 
His  installation  took  [ilace  in  1774,  and  continued  un- 
til Decendjcr  22,  1828,  when  the  town  acce|)tcd  of  his 
resignation  and  voted  "  to  hold  in  lasting  reujcm- 
brauce  and  veneration  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell  .  .  . 
for  the  deep  interest  he  has  ever  manifested  in  their 
welfare  collectively  and  individually." 

Schools. — Educational  privileges,  like  those  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  were  for  years  ojily  to  be  obtained  by 
exposure  and  effort.  In  Sudbury,  jn'ior  to  1700,  they 
were  very  scant ;  and  when,  a,  little  later,  a  school  was 
established  on  each  side  the  river,  the  children  living 
remote  from  the  centres  would  naturally  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage. But  as  years  advanced,  privileges  in- 
creased. Hy  April  17,  171!),  the  town  was 
called  upon  "  to  see  if  it  will  grant  the  northwest 
fjuarter  of  the  town's  petition,  they  desiring  the 
school-master  some  ])art  of  the  time  with  them." 
Among  the  teachers  who  early  taught  in  town  was 
John  Balcom.  In  1701  the  town  "  voted  and  chose 
.lolin  Long  and  John  Balcom,"  who  were  to  "  teach 
children  to  rede  and  wright  and  cast  accounts."  As 
the  family  of  Henry  Balcom,  of  Charleatown,  moved 


to  the  nortlnvcsl  part  of  Sudbury  about  1085,  it 
is  probable  that  this  family  furnished  one  of  the 
town's  eaily  sclnjol-masters.  in  J771*  the  town  of 
Sudbury  voted  to  build  a.  now  school-houso  in  the 
"northwest  corner  of  the  town,"  and  to  appropriate 
two  old  school-houses  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one. 
Fn  1800  the  town  grantcil  money  for  building  three 
school -luiuses,  which  money  was  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  districts.  The  Northwest  was  to 
have  for  its  share  $157.50.  Lieutenant  Hopestill 
Willis  was  then  committee-man  for  the  district.  The 
northwest  portion  of  Sudbury,  now  in  Maynard,  was, 
it  is  su[)posed,  a  school  district  ibr  at  least  a  hundred 
and  Hfty  years.  The  school-house  stood  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  district,  by  tin;  county  roadside,  not  far 
from  the  Balcom  place.  For  years  there  was  quite  a 
well-known  private  school  for  young  ladies  in  this 
district,  called  the  Smith  School.  It  was  kept  by  Miss 
Susan  Smith  at  the  Levi  Smith  )>lace  and  was  discon- 
tinued about  thirty  years  ago.  On  the  Stow  side 
school  privileges  were  perhaps  even  more  meagre  in 
the  early  times  than  on  the  Sudbury  side,  its  settle- 
ment being  of  later  date.  The  lirst  reference  to  schools 
there  is  said  to  be  in  1715,  when  a  school-master  was 
chosen  for  one  quarter  of  a  year.  The  schools  were 
at  Hrst  kept  in  private  houses  and  the  vote  to  build 
the  first  school-house  was  in  1731-32. 

CuHTOiMhi,  Mannekk  AND  Laavs. — The  customs, 
manners  and  law.s  of  Sudbury  belonged  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Northwest  District  in  common  with  all 
the  others.  The  people  were  of  an  English  ancestry, 
associated  together  in  pioneer  work  and  partook  of  and 
were  moulded  by  the  same  general  influences.  They 
were  religious  in  their  habits,  stanch  and  Puritanic  in 
their  princiidcs.  They  greatly  venerated  God's  word. 
Town-meetings  were  opened  by  jirayer,  and  an  over- 
ruling Providence  was  recognized  in  life's  common 
atl'airs.  For  many  years  the  people  met  for  political 
[lurposcs  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  At  Ibis  place  also,  as  a  small  social  and  com- 
mercial centre,  they  obtained  news  from  the  other 
settlements.  Every  tax-payer  was  called  upon  to 
siiiiport  the  minister  of  tlie  town  by  the  payment  of 
"rates."  These  rates  were  levied  by  the  invoice- 
taker  and  gathered  by  the  town  marshal.  The  people 
were  as  surely  called  upon  to  i)ay  the  uunister's  tax 
as  the  King's  tax. 

The  following  records  show  that  the  town  was  not 
careless  in  collecting  these  dues:  "  November,  1(370, 
Ordered  that  Jon.  Stanhope  do  see  that  the  minis- 
ter's rate  be  duly  i)aid,  and  in  case  any  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  their  proportions  to  said  rates  when  due, 
he  is  appointed  and  impowered  by  the  town  to  sum- 
mons such  persons  before  a  magistrate,  there  to  answer 
for  their  neglect."  In  l()83-84  it  was  voted,  "That 
whereas  certain  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  have  neglected  to  pay  their  proportions  to  the 
minister's  rate,  and  added  to  the  evil  by  not  paying 
the  proportion  due  upon  the  two  six  months'  rates 
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made  since,  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  contempt  of  his 
worship,  unrighteousness  to  their  neighbors,  as  if 
they  :  :  :  slyly  intended  they  should  pay  their 
rates  for  tbem  again,  and  to  the  disturbance  in  and 
damage  of  this  town,  after  so  much  patience  used,  and 
to  the  end  this  town  may  uot  longer  be  baflled  :  :  : 
In  his  majesties  uame  you  are  therefore  now  required 
forthwith  to  [collect]  by  distress  upon  tlie  monies, 
neat  cattle,  sheep  or  other  beasts,  corn,  grain,  hay, 
goods  or  any  other  estate  movable  (not  disallowed  by 
law)  you  cau  find  so  much  of  each  person  herein 
named  so  greatly  transgressing,  the  several  sum  or 
sums  set  off  against  each  man's  name." 

In  the  early  times  there  were  people  living  on  the 
town's  border,  who  were^  designated  "  farmers,"  and 
their  estates  were  called  " farms.''  It  was  probably 
with  reference  to  these  that  the  following  order  was 
passed  in  1(577-78:  ''All  persons  bordering  upon  this 
town  and  who  live  and  dwell  near  unto  the  precinct 
thereof  shall  pay  (not  only  to  the  ministry  but  also) 
to  all  town  rates,  for  that  they  belong  to  us,  they  shall 
be  assessed  their  due  proportions,  as  all  other  inhabit- 
ants of  this  town  are,  and  in  case  of  any  of  them  re- 
fusing to  pay,  the  same  shall  be  levied  by  distress." 

The  early  settlers  were  accustomed  to  look  care- 
fully after  the  morals  of  the  community.  The  town 
was  divided  into  districts  and  men  were  chosen  to 
A'isit,  individual!)',  each  family  and  "inspect  their 
condition,"  and  catechise  the  children  and  servants, 
and  render  a  report  of  their  doings  to  the  town.  At 
one  time  the  selectmen  were  entrusted  with  this  im- 
portant matter.  The  stocks  were  u  means  of  correc- 
tion and  punishment.  These  were  placed  near  the 
meeting-house;  and  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
records.  Lat<ir,  in  the  town's  history,  tithingmen 
were  appointed,  and  the  service  of  these  ollicials  iva.s 
continued  lor  yeara. 

Commercial  transactions  were  carried  on  by  means 
of  agricultural  products,  money  being  a  scarce 
article,  and  the  .settlers  would  convey  these  products 
to  some  central  place  for  barter  or  for  the  payment  of 
debts.  The  inn  was  the  place  generally  used  for  this 
kind  of  exchange,  and  the  Parmenter  ordinary  is 
often  referred  to  in  this  connection.  The  minister 
was  paid  partly  in  money,  but  largely  in  such  articles 
as  flax,  malt,  butter,  pork  and  peas. 

Rates  for  labor  were  regulated  by  town  action. 
Carpenters,  thatchers  and  bricklayers  at  one  time 
were  to  have  "twenty  pence  for  a  day's  work  ;  and 
common  laborers  eighteen  pence  a  day."  Yearly  cov- 
enanted servants  were  to  take  but  five  pounds  for  a 
year's  service  and  maid  servants  were  to  take  but 
"fifty  shillings  the  year's  service."  Laws  were  made 
concerning  domestic  animals,  viz.:  that  cattle  were 
not  allowed  to  go  at  large  on  the  town's  common  land 
except  under  certain  restrictions;  and  swine  were 
to  be  "  ringed  and  yoked." 

Bounties  were  offered  for  the  capture  of  wild  ani- 
maU;as  wolves  and  foxes,  and  at  times  also  for  the  de- 


struction of  mischievous  birds.  The  towji  provided 
ammunition  for  the  inhabitants,  and  men  were  as- 
signed to  the  duty  of  procuring  it  and  dividing  it  up. 
For  a  time  the  meeling-house  was  used  as  a  place  of 
deposit  for  the  "  town's  stock  of  ammunition."  The 
town  early  set  apart  reservations  of  land  for  pasturage 
and  timber  for  the  public  use.  There  was  one  large 
reservation  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  ol' 
the  river;  and  these  two  together  contained  a  large 
share  of  the  original  grant  nf  five  miles  square.  The 
reservation  on  the  west  side  extended  from  the  river 
nearly  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  two  mile  grant, 
and  northerly  nearly  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
territory  now  Maynard.  The  inhabitants  were  lim- 
ited on  the  number  of  cattle  they  were  allowed  to 
pasture  in  the  common  land  by  a  rule  based  on  the 
number  of  acres  of  meadow-land  which  they  pos- 
sessed. 

In  the  social  life  of  those  days  great  resjiect  was 
paid  to  merit  and  position.  Seats  in  the  meeting- 
liouse  were  assigned  in  accordance  with  age,  merit 
and  the  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 
Military  titles  were  much  in  use;  even  the  minor  offi- 
cers of  the  rank  and  file  were  carefully  designated  by 
their  appropriate  aflBx.  Sergeant,  Corporal  and  lOn- 
sign,  Lieutenant  and  Captain  are  common  terms  on 
the  record.  The  term  Goodman  was  applied  to  men 
considered  especially  substantial  and  trustworthy. 
Political  officers  were  chosen  in  accordance  with  mer- 
it ;  and  when  a  person  was  elected  to  a  public  i)0si- 
tion,  he  was  expected  to  serve,  unless  a  good  excuse 
could  be  rendered.  If  he  refused  he  was  subjected 
to  a  fine.  Idleness  and  lack  of  thrift  found  no  favor 
with  the  early  settlers  of  Sudbury.  This  class  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  territory,  if  their  coming 
was  known  ;  and  if  they  entered  by  fraud  or  stealth 
they  were  liable  to  be  warned  away,  and  any  resi- 
dent who  knowingly  encouraged  the  coming  of  such  a 
one  was  subjected  to  a  fine  and  censure. 

The  circumstances  of  the  people  required  the  sti  ict- 
est  economy  and  industry.  A  long  succession  of  inter- 
colonial wars  oppressed  them  with  heavy  taxation  ; 
and  the  number  of  able  bodied  men  was  at  times  de- 
pleted by  calls  to  the  country's  service  at  the  front. 
The  implements  of  husbandry  were  rude  and  clumsy 
and  mostly  of  home  manufacture.  Home-spun  fab- 
rics were  in  use,  and  the  women  and  older  children 
needed  strong  and  nimble  hands  to  keep  the  house- 
hold clothed.  The  first  houses  were  small,  rude 
structures ;  and  the  material  of  which  they  were 
made  was  probably  all  wrought  out  by  hand.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  saw-mill  in  town  till  1G77,  when 
permission  was  given  to  "  Peter  King,  Thomas  Head, 
sen.,  John  Goodenow,  John  Smith  and  Joseph  Free- 
man to  build  a  saw-mill  upon  Plop  Brook,  above 
Peter  Noyes's  Mill."  This  mill  was  situated  in  the 
second  or  third  squadron  of  the  New  Grant.  Two 
of  the  foregoing  names  are  of  settlers  in  the  North- 
west District.    Before  the  erection  of  this  saw-mill, 
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Hiiwii  inateriul  would  be  sciii'cc.  Probiibly  hewji  lof^H 
were  liirgely  used,  witb  cluy  placed  over  Llie  joinlH. 
TLic  rools  were  covered  witb  tbaLch.  Clay  and  Llialcb 
were  made  uae  of  in  tlie  construction  of  the,  wecond 
meeting-bouse  in  1G54,  Tbe  records  inform  uh  Ibat 
a  comiuittee  was  appointed  "  to  agi  ee  witb  somebody 
to  lill  tbe  walla  of  the  meeting-house  with  tempereil 
clny,  provided  tbey  do  not  exceed  tbe  sum  ol'  5 
pounds  10  sbillings."  Tbe  following  is  a  record  of 
a  bouse  and  barn  put  up  by  lidward  Rice  in  tbe  kouIIi- 
east  part  of  Sudbury  about  IGSO.  Tbe  dwelliiig- 
liouse  was  "30  foote  long,  10  foote  bigb  stud,  1  foot 
sill  from  tbe  ground,  1(1  foote  wide,  witb  two  rooms, 
both  below  or  one  above  tbe  other ;  all  tlie  doores 
well  banged,  and  staires,  witb  convenient  fastenings 
of  locks  or  bolts,  windows  glazed,  and  well  planked 
under  foote,  and  boarded  sufliciently  to  lay  cornc  in  in 
tbe  story  above  head."  Tbe  barn  was  "  50  foote  long, 
11  I'oote  high  in  (be  stud,  one  foote  above  ground,  the 
sell  20  foote  if  no  leantes,  or  18  foote  wide  with 
Icantes  on  tbe  one  side,  and  a  convenient  threshing 
Jloare  between  tbe  doares"  (Barry).  lu  the  pi  imilive 
dwellings  there  may  have  been  more  of  warmth  and 
comfort  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose.  Many  of 
tliem  were  built  near  tbe  shelter  of  tbe  forest,  or  on 
the  sunny  side  of  some  protecting  upland.  AVitbin 
tbe  building  was  a  large  fire-place  with  abroad  stone 
liearth.  Wood  was  abundant  and  near  at  hand;  and 
as  die  bright  llames  flickered  up  ou  a  winter's  night 
tbey  alforded  both  light  and  heat. 

HiGJiwAYS,  Bridges  and  Guist-imilij. — High- 
ways.— The  primitive  highways  of  this  territory  were 
doubtless  rude,  being,  as  in  every  new  country,  but 
mere  wood-paths  or  tiails  to  tbe  scattered  homesteads 
and  meadow-lots,  and,  in  tbis  case,  centering  in  a 
"  great  road  "  which  led  to  the  meeting-house,  tavern 
and  mill.  As  tbese  public  places  lay  in  a  southerly 
direction,  ic  is  |)robable  that  one  of  the  earliest  main 
highways  was  the  "  New  Lancaster  Road."  Tbis  road 
[)robably  existed  iirevious  to  1725;  and  its  course,  as 
giveu  on  tbe  RIathias  Mosmau  map  of  1794,  was 
from  tbe  Sudbury  meeting-house  northwesterly,  pass- 
ing south  of  Vose's  Pond  by  tbe  old  Rice  tavern  into 
Stow.  The  present  "  Cheat  Road"  from  Sudbury  Cen- 
tre by  J.  PI.  Vose's  is  supposed  to  be  a  jjart  of  that 
road.  This  is  called  the  "  New  Lancaster  Road  "  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ''Old  Lancaster  Road,"  of  Sud- 
bury, which  was  laid  out  about  1G53,  and  which  is 
designaled  as  the  "  Old  Lancaster  Road  "  on  tbe  Mos- 
man  map. 

As  tbe  "  New  Lancaster  Road  "  was  longsince  con- 
sidered aacieut  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest 
District,  it  lias  been  called  the  "  Old  Lancaster  Road," 
and  hence  may  have  been  considered  by  some  to  be 
tbe  only  Lancaster  load.  The  "  Old  Lancaster  Road  " 
pa.ssed  out  of  Sudbury  some  distance  south  of  the 
new  one,  and  is  that  mentioned  in  connection  witli  tbe 
laying  out,  apportionment  and  location  of  the  "New 
Grant"  lots.    As  the  "  New  Lancaster  Road"  is  in- 


teiHccted  at  Sudbury  Centre  by  a  way  that  led  to  tbe 
lIo[)  Prook  grist-iuill,  or  Noyes'  n)ill,  at  South  Sud- 
bury, l,he  scttleis  of  tbis  district  would  naturally  go 
to  mill  by  (bis  way  before  the  erection  of  a  mill  nearer 
by.  A  bigbway  that  early  passed  diagonally  through 
tbe  Sudbury  [lart  of  May nard  is  wbat  was  known  as 
the  "  Old  Marlboro'  and  Concord  Great  Road."  This 
was  a  much-travelled  highway  in  tbe  last  (juarter  of 
tbe  last  century.  At  its  intersection  with  the  New 
jjancaster  Road  stood  tbe  Old  liice  Tavern;  and 
along  its  course  a  little  to  the  nortberly  wei  e  some  of 
tbe  old  estates  of.  tbe  district.  As  (be  Norl,hweBt  Dis- 
trict developed,  short  ways  were  provided  for  itby  the 
town.  Between  1725  and  1750  mention  is  made  in 
tbe  records  of  a  way  from  "  Honey  Pot  Brook  tbrough 
Jabe/^  Puller's  land."  Tbe  "Thirty-rod  liigbway," 
goi]ig  nortberly,  passed  a  little  easterly  ol'  tbe  Rice 
tavern  ;  and  it  is  not  iiriprobable  that  tbe  North 
road,  by  the  Balcoms,  is  a  part  of  that  ancient  land- 
mark. It  is  supi)0;ed  that  the  east  "  Thirty-rod 
higbway"  reached  tbe  town's  nortberly  boundary  ator 
near  tbe  poweler-mills,  by  Acton  and  Concind  Corner. 

Jji-iilges. — Tbe  first  recoid  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  concerniog  a  bridge  in  tbis  territory  is  of 
date  Dec.  11,  1715,  when  the  town  of  Sudbury  voted 
that  "  there  be  a  horse  bridge  built  over  Assabeth 
River,    .    .    .    and  that  the  selectmen  do  order  that 

bridge  be  erected  and  built  over  Assabeth  River, 
between  y"  land  of  Tiniotby  Gibson's  and  Thomas 
Burt's  laud."  Tbe  lirst  bridge  was  ])robably  tbe  Lan- 
caster road  bridge,and  known  as  the  Dr.  Wood's  Bridge. 
It  stood  on  or  hj  the  site  of  the  present  bridge  near 
the  Wbitinau  place,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of 
Assabeth  Brook.  Tbe  bridge  next  cast  is  the  old 
Fitchburg  road  or  llamau  Smith  Bridge,  and  was 
built  about  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  next  is  the 
Jewell  Mill's  Bridge,  and  was  jHobably  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  mills.  The  Paper  Mill  Bridge  was 
built  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  previous  to  its  erection  tbe  river  was 
crossed  at  that  point  by  a  fordway.  The  road  con- 
nected with  tbis  bridge  was  laid  out  by  the  county 
commissioners  about  tbe  time  the  bridge  was  made. 

Grisl-milL — The  first  grist-mill  was  near  the  present 
Brooks  place.  It  has  had  several  owners,  among 
whom  are  Gibson,  .Jewell  and  Smith.  A  saw-mill 
has  been  connected  with  it;  and  thither  the  inhabit- 
ants carried  their  saw-logs  and  corn  in  those  early 
years,  when  "  to  go  to  mill"  was  quite  an  event  to 
the  homestead.  At  the  mill  ajid  the  inn  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  hamlet  gossiped  and  gathered  the  Jiews,  as 
well  as  procured  household  supplies.  The  bread  of 
those  days  was  made  largely  of  rye  aad  Indian  meal, 
wheat  being  but  little  used  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  This  main  reliance  on  meal 
made  large  demands  on  the  mill,  and  from  long  dis- 
tances the  grists  were  brought  in  a  rude  cart  or  on 
horse-back.  Thus  this  mill  was  an  important  place, 
and  flllbough  an  humble  structure  in  comparison 
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witb  the  large  I'iictoiies  that  stiuid  to-day  near  by,  it 
was  very  essential  to  the  comfort  of  man  and  beast. 

Character  of  the  Settleks. — Notwithstanding 
this  section  was  for  a  time  so  isolated,  its  influence  was 
felt  throughout  the  towns  to  which  it  helonged,  and 
il  furnished  some  of  their  best  and  most  trustworthy 
citizens.  In  Sudbury  the  name  of  Balconi,  Rice, 
Smith,  Puffer,  Brigham,  Vose,  Maynard  and  others 
have  been  on  the  list  of  the  town's  official  board; 
while  iji  Stow,  the  Gibsons,  Wliitneys,  Browns,  Oo- 
nanta,  Smiths  and  others  have  been  well-known  and 
substantial  citizens.  On  the  Sudbmy  muster-rolls  of 
the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary  AVars, 
Dames  long  familiar  in  the  Northwest  District  are 
common.  In  a  list  of  -fourteen  Sudbury  men,  who 
were  in  the  campaign  for  the  capture  of  Louishourg  at 
Cape  Breton,  the  name  of  Balcom  is  given  four  times. 
Four  brothers  enlisted  in  the  closing  campaign  of  the 
last  French  War,  and  were  in  or  about  New  York  in 
1760,  viz.:  Joseph,  Jr.,  Simon,  l\Ioses  and  John  Bal- 
com. The  first  two  served  as  soldiers  ;  ]\Ioses,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  detailed  for  duty  as  a  boatman  on 
the  Mohawk  River  to  forward  army  supplies  to  the 
front ;  John,  aged  sixteen,  was  employed  as  a  teamster  ; 
Simon  died  in  the  army  of  fever,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one ;  Joseph  took  the  small-pox  on  returning  home 
and  died.  His  father  and  one  child  took  the  disease 
from  him  and  died  also.  They  were  buried  ;ibout 
the  centre  of  the  jjlain,  on  the  farm  of  Lewis  Brig- 
ham.  The  names  of  Sudbury  men  in  the  companies 
of  Capts.  Samuel  Dakin,  John  Ni.xon  and  Josiah 
Richardson,  who  were  in  the  Canada  campaign  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  which  are  associated  with 
the  Northwest  District  are  Eveleth,  Puffer,  Maynard, 
Skinner,  Wetherby,  Brigham,  Balcom,  Rice  and 
Willis.  These  names  repeatedly  appear  with  different 
Christian  names,  indicating  how  well  this  territory 
was  represented  in  tlio.se  old  wars.  As  the  territory 
of  Maynard  wa.s  taken  from  two  towns  in  which  a 
patriotic  spirit  prevailed  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
it  is  safe  to  a.s.sume  that  its  inhabitants  bore  their  lull 
share  in  that  protracted  struggle. 

Sudbury  had  five  companies,  two  of  which  were 
from  the  Weit  Precinct,  and  Stow  had  two  in  tlie  en- 
gagement with  the  British  on  their  retreat  from  Con- 
cord, April  19,  1775.  On  the  Sudbury  muster-rolls  of 
the  west  side  militia  and  minute  companies,  the  name 
of  Maynard  is  given  five  times.  Rice  five.  Puller  five, 
Brigham  four,  \V'illis  four,  Smitli  three  and  Balcom 
two.  It  was  stated  by  one  who  wa.s  a  Sudbury  citizen 
and  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  period  that  "  to  the 
honor  of  Sudbury"  there  was  not  a  "Tory"  to  be 
found  ill  the  town.  In  the  Great  Civil  War  Sudbury 
and  Stow  did  their  full  share  of  service.  Sudbury 
furnished  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men,  which 
was  over  and  above  all  demands,  and  appropriated 
and  expended  on  account  of  the  war,  exclusive  of 
State  aid,  $17,075.  It  had  a  population  in  18G0  of 
1691,  and  a  valuation  of  $1,052,778. 


Stow  furnished  for  the  Union  Army  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  nieu.  Several  soldiers  from  each  of 
these  towns  lost  their  lives  in  their  country's  service. 
Not  only  Avere  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Maynard 
territory  influential  in  town  matters  and  well  repre- 
sented in  military  service,  but  some  of  them  exerted 
an  influence  which  was  largely  felt  in  the  formation 
of  the  town  of  Grafton,  iu  Worcester  County.  The 
land  of  the  Grafton  township,  which  contains  7500 
acres,  was  purchased  of  the  native  proprietors  upon 
leases  obtained  of  the  General  Court,  May,  1724.  The 
petition  asking  the  privilege  of  making  the  purchase 
was  ))resented  b}'  a  number  of  citizens,  princi|)ally 
from  Marlboro',  Sudbury,  Concord  and  Stow;  and  the 
petitionei's  sought  leave  "  to  purchase  of  the  Hassa- 
iiamisco  Indians  land  at  that  place."  In  the  Indian 
deed  concerning  the  territory,  among  other  specific 
declarations  is  the  i'ollowing:  "To  Jonathan  Rice 
and  Richard  Tayloi-,  both  of  Sudbury  in  the  County 
of  Middlese.x  aforesaid,  husbandmen,  each  one  fortieth 
part  thereof  ...  to  them  and  their  respective 
heirs  and  assigns  forever."  After  the  purchase  of  the 
territory  and  the  establishment  of  the  plaiitatioii, 
those  ^\'llo  comjiosed  the  company  laying  claim  to  the 
territory  held  jiroprietors'  meetings,  more  or  less  of 
which  were  at  the  house  of  Jonathan  Rice  in  Sud- 
bury. Their  records  and  proceedings  sliow  the  jiromi- 
nent  part  taken  by  Sudbury  cilizens  in  the  formiitiou 
of  the  townshi)).  A  few  specimens  ol'  these  records 
are  as  follows  :  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of 
the  common  and  undivided  lands  in  Hassanamisco, 
holden  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  How  in  Marlboro', 
April,  1728,  Mr.  Jonathan  Rice  was  chosen  clerk  for 
the  Proprietors  to  enter  and  record  all  votes  and 
orders  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  made  and  passed 
in  said  Projirietors'  meetings."  "  July  9,  1728.  The 
Proprietors  held  a  meeting  at  Sudbury,  at  tlie  house 
of  Jonathan  Rice,  and  chose  a  committee  to  lake 
charge  of  building  a  meeting-house."  "  Jan.  (i,  ]7.')(). 
At  the  lionse  of  Jonatiian  Rice,  voted  to  lay  out  It 
acres  to  each  Proprietor  30  acres  of  land  for  the  third 
division  ;  voted  to  raise  seven  pounds  of  money  on 
each  Propi  ietor  for  thcfinishing  of  the  meeting-house 
and  school-house." 

In  the  appointment  of  committees  for  important 
business  Sudliury  was  creditably  represented.  Tiic 
committee  chosen  "  to  take  a  survey  of  the  plantation 
of  Hassanamisco,  and  find  out  and  stake  the  centre 
plot  of  the  ])lantation,"  were  Captain  Brigham,  of 
Marlboro',  .Tohn  Hunt,  of  Concord,  and  R-ich- 
ard  Taylor,  ol'  Sudbury.  Jan.  Iti,  1734,  it  was 
voted  that  Col.  .lohn  Chandler,  of  Concord,  and 
•lonathan  Rice,  of  Sudbury,  should  be  "  a  committee 
to  make  Hassanamisco  a  town." 

In  the  work  of  securing  church  privileges  and  a 
meeting-house  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of 
Sudbury,  at  the  place  called  Rocky  Plain,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Northwest  District  had  an  important 
influence.    After  the  first  petition  sent  to  the  General 
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Court,  whicli  petition  has  been  noticed  and  given,  a 
committee  was  appointed  at  a  town-iueetiug  to  pio- 
teat  RgainHt  the  west  aide  petition.  After  hearing 
bolli  tlio  petition  and  remonstrance,  tlie  committee 
returned  a  rejjort,  May  13,  3708,  which  was  in  sub- 
stance that  they  considered  "  the  thing  was  necessary 
to  be  done,  but  their  opinion  is  that  now,  by  reason 
of  tlie  [grievous]  times,  not  so  convenient." 

But  the  petitioners  were  not  to  be  baffled  by  an 
answer  like  this.  Accordingly,  again  they  ])rescnted 
tlieir  case  by  another  petition,  dated  May  20,  "1708-9. 
This  second  petition  sets  forth  the  case  thus: 

"  Tho  Iliiinblo  Ti'tilion  of  Seveinl  of  Hio  Iiihabiliinta  of  (ho  lown  of  Siul- 
bury,  oil  the  weat  side  of  the  Kiver. 

"To  Court  sossinn  uescmbloil  UTay  20"' 17li%8lio\vnLli  (liiityotiiPoLilioii- 
ers  lutely  by  their  Petition  to  the  Great  aiiU  General  Assembly,  repre- 
Boiitcil  the  hiinlehips  &  Uiiricnltics  tliey  Labored  ivheo  by  i-easoii  of  their 
iJlHtiiiico  from  tlie  uieotiog  house  ami  Hifi  dillicnlty  of  getljiig  over  tho 
water  and  Some  times  Tm;io8sihilily,  there  being  three  hundred  and 
aixly  live  on  tliat  side  and  Bonietimes  in  tho  winter  not  one  of  fliont  can 
possibly  go  to  meeting,  the  Kust  aoil  West  sides  are  Equal  in  their  pay- 
inentH  to  the  luiiiister  and  (berefore  praying  tliey  might  bo  made  a  l^re- 
clnct  anil  have  a  meeting  house  and  minister  of  tholi  side  of  tho  Itivei, 
whoieupun  tlio  petition  was  referred  to  a  comniitteo  who  upon  Clonaider- 
(ion  of  the  premises  (as  your  petitioners  are  Informed)  have  made  a 
Koport  to  this  Great  and  General  assembly  that  the  thing  was  ner.essai  y 
to  bo  done,  but  their  opinion  is  that  now  Viy  reason  of  Troublesome 
Times  not  su  Convenient. 

*'Your[l'etitioner8]  thereuiiou  humbly  pray  that  this  great  and  General 
asHonibly  would  please  to  Grant  them  the  Trayer  of  their  t'elilitm,  that 
they  may  bo  J'jiniiowered  to  build  a  meeting  house  and  have  a  minister 
seltled  on  their  side,  in  such  time  as  to  this  Great  and  General  Assem- 
bly sliall  seem  meet  and  Yo^  Petitioners  (and  as  in  duty  buiind)  shall 
liray,  JoiiN  Buioiiadi,  John  Balcom.    Iu  behalf  of  ye  rest." 

The  parties  whose  names  are  signed  to  this  petition 
are,  we  inter,  men  from  the  northwest  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  tact  that  they  thus  head  the  list  of  persistent 
petitioners,  leaves  room  for  the  fair  conjecture  that  it 
was  from  this  territory  to  a  large  extent,  that  a  very 
strong  iuHuence  went  forth  for  the  formation  of  the 
West  Precinct  of  Sudbury. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  Maynard  territory  de- 
pended for  a  livelihood  largely  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil,  for  which  the  country  was  fairly  suited.  On 
the  Sudbury  side  were  extensive  woodlands  upon 
which  some  of  the  heaviest  timber  in  the  Sttite  has 
been  produced.  On  the  Stow  side  were  good  farming 
lands,  and  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pompas- 
siticiitt  Hill  was  good  for  pasturage  and  tillage.  But, 
aa  in  every  community  where  pasturage  and  tillage 
is  depended  upon,  there  was  need  of  industry  and 
economy.  These  traits  prevailed.  The  families  in 
early  times  were  large,  and  as  each  household 
gathered  about  the  kitchen  hearth  they  made  almost 
a  little  community  of  themselves.  When  a  neighbor- 
hood gathering  was  needed  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  a  favorite  place  was  the  inn,  and  at  the  old 
Rice  Tavern  public  business  has  doubtless  many 
times  been  planned  and  discussed.  Along  the  early 
yeara  of  the  eighteenth  century,  meetings  were  held 
there  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  land  matters,  aa 
indicated  by  the  following  : 

'*  Wo  ibe  Subscribera  and  present  owners  of  the  New  Grant  lols  in 


Hudbnry,  and  as  wo  think  and  inmgine,  Projirielors  of  (be  (wo  miles  of 
lo,nd  late  granted  to  .Sudbniy  by  llie  Gernnal  Court,  eiilled  tbn  Now 
(•rants,  wo  buinbly  petition  yoiii  bonol'H  lo  grant  us  a  h;gal  meeting  as 
Ihe  law  direcls,  lo  bo  at  tho  Iliinnuof  .lonatbaii  llice,  in  Hald  Snillinry, 
inholdcr.  To  do  or  act  what  iiniy  bo  lawrnl  and  needful  when  met  in 
order  to  ilehuiil  said  grant  of  I  wo  miles,  ami  every  other  legal  act  as 
Propi  ietois, 

"  John  Ci.ai', 
"  .lAftiKH  ]Ia\ni:s, 

"  KeinUAM  I'llATT, 
"  .TollN  llAI.UOM, 

"  TiioMAfi  Smith, 
'*  .loNA'l  UAN  Riiii-;, 
'*  A  MOK  Sai  rni, 
*'  .In* Ken  iJoi,i,'oM, 
and  sixteen  others," 

For  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  district  there 
wa.s  no  commercial  centre ;  but  in  process  of  time  the 
water-power  of  the  Assabct  River  began  to  be  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  a  hamlet  or  village 
was  commenced. 

About  1821  or  1822  a  part  of  the  water-power 
formerly  used  by  the  Jewell  IMills  was  em))loyed  by 
James  and  William  Rice  for  the  manufacture  of 
spindles  and  other  kinds  of  factory  machinery  for  the 
Smith  Mills,  at  Peterborough,  N.  IT.,  and  the  fac- 
tories at  Waltham,  IMass. 

Near  .Jewell's  Mills,  over  the  river,  a  saw-mill  once 
stood;  iiud  on  a  brook  by  the  Daniel  Puffer  house 
was  another  saw-mill,  which  mill  was  connected  with 
the  farm.  This  mill,  because  of  the  small  water- 
power,  ran  very  slowly,  so  the  people  used  to  start 
the  machinery  and  then  go  to  other  work,  and  when 
the  saw  htid  run  its  course  it  would  stop  of  itself. 

Iu  1845  the  water-power  that  up  to  1822  had  been 
used  for  the  grain  mill,  and  which  had  .also  been 
useil  for  the  manuftiettire  of  machinery,  was  sold  to 
Amory  Maynttrd  and  Williaiu  H.  Knight,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Saxonville  Fticlory.  In 
July,  1846,  the  Assabct  Slill  Works  were  commenced. 
The  dam  was  built  and  a  canal  dug,  turning  the  water 
from  the  original  channel  into  a  reservoir.  The  dam 
was  comjjleted,  a  building  erected,  and  work  begun 
on  the  mill  by  the  spring  of  1847;  and  carpets  and 
carpet  yarn  to  the  value  of  $110,000  were  made  the 
first  year.  On  September  10,  1862,  the  "  Assabet 
IManufacturing  Company  "  was  formed,  with  T.  A. 
Goddard,  piesident,  andT.  Qiiincy  Browne,  treasurer. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  manuAtcture 
of  woolen  fabrics  in  Mfiynard  the  business  has  proved 
a  success.  As  it  has  developed,  new  buildings  have 
been  erected,  utitil  they  now  cover  not  far  from  two 
acres  of  ground ;  are  four,  five  and  six  stories  iu 
height,  and  liave  a  Iloorage  of  nearly  ten  ttcrcs.  From 
six  to  seven  millions  of  bricks  were  reqtiired  in  their 
consti'uction.  There  are  waler-wheels  having  a  united 
capacity  of  800  horse-power,  and  lour  powerful  en- 
gines with  a  total  capacity  of  700  horae-power.  The 
average  consumption  of  coal  for  steam  purposes  is, 
in  round  numbers,  500  tons  a  month,  or  6000  tons  a 
year.  The  consumption  of  wool  in  the  grease  is 
15,000  pounds  per  day  or  2347  tons  a  year.  The  num- 
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ber  of  employees  lias  increased  from  one  in  1846  to 
one  tbousand,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  females.  One- 
eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  employees  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Improvements  iu  machinery 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  resulting  in  a 
marked  increase  iu  the  productions  of  the  mills  or  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees.  There  are 
now  sixty-five  sets  of  woolen  machinery,  embracing 
three  hundred  and  thirty  i'ancy  broad  looms.  The 
value  of  the  mill  property,  which  in  1S47  and  1848 
amounted  to  ^150. 000  has  increased  to  §1,500,000. 

From  1777  to  ISOO,  Abijali  Brighara  had  a  black- 
smith's shop  iu  the  easterly  part  of  the  district ;  and 
nearly  a  century  ago  a  tavern  was  kept  at  the  Levi 
Smith  place.  One  of  the  first  estdblishments  for  the 
storage  of  ice  was  in  the  Maynard  territory.  Thf 
business  was  carried  on  by  Nathaniel  Wyeth.  It  was 
established  about  1850,  and  modern  machinery  was 
used  in  the  work.  At  one  time  there  were  two  cider 
and  vinegar  manufactories,  but  this  business  has 
nearly  ceased  in  the  town  of  Maynard.  A  paper- 
mill  was  erected  in  the  I\faynard  territory  about  1820, 
by  William  May,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  by 
hand.  The  mill  subsequentl}'^  passed  into  possession 
of  John  Sawyer,  of  Boston  ;  later,  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  ^Villiam  Parker,  and  more  recently,  of  his  son, 
William  T.  Parker.  These  paper-mills  have  several 
times  been  destroyed  by  fire.  They  are  at  the  present 
time  unemployed  and  owned  by  Hemenway  &  May- 
nard. 

Congregational  Church. — September  23, 1852, 
an  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  was  organized, 
and  called  the  "  Evangelical  Union  Church."  The 
following  are  the  names  of  original  members:  Amory 
Maynard.  5Ji-s.  Amory  Maynard,  Haman  Smith,  J\Irs. 
Haman  Smith,  Silas  Newton,  Mrs.  Silas  Newton, 
Henry  ^^'ilder,  ilrs.  Henry  "W'ilder,  Syliil  Smith  and 
Lydia  Stone. 

A  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1853,  which  in  1805 
was  enlarged. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  ^vho  have 
served  as  pastors  with  the  date  of  service. 

Mr.  Georiit  W.  Froat,  statcil  supply.  May,  1852,  In  SFfty,  18ri4  ;  Tli;v 
J.  K.  Dterin-;,  acting  pastor,  Sfay,  185J,  to  May,  18.'i(i  ;  Iluv.  A.  Jlortni), 
insUillul  May,  185C,  diainisiieil  May,  ;  Itev.  13.  P.  Teniiey,  attiiiH 
pastor,  Aiigiujt,  185'J,  to  December,  1800  ;  Puiv.F.  Wallace,  acting  pasloi , 
December,  ISMj,  t-j  February,  18112  ;  Rev.  .V.  II.  Fletclii:r,  ai:tiiig  poBtoj-, 
JoDe,  l&fi'i,  to  J.'iiinary,  lHi;4  ;  Rev.  Tboni;ia  Allender,  acting  iiasfoi", 
tfarcli,  18i;4,  to  April,  ISCO  ;  Rev.  0.  Hall,  acting  pantor,  April,  ISiiii, 
to  June,  lWi7  ;  Uev.  T.  D.  P.  .Stone,  iiiBtalled  October,  18(J7,  diHmiasetl 
Jooe,  ;1870;  Rtv.  \Vel«ter  lfa/.Icwooil,  acting  pastor,  Angnut,  1S7IJ,  to 
July,  187J  ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  lluutrean,  acting  pastor,  Uei  enibcr,  1872, 
to  Harcli,  1874  ;  Rev.  P  B.  Sbeire,  acting  pastor,  SeiJteniber,  1874.  to 
April,  187C  ;  Rev.  S.  .S.  ilatUews,  acting  pastor.  May  1,  1870  ;  Rev.  0,  E. 
Milliken,  January  1,  1870,  to  July  1,  1882;  Itcv.  Edwiu  .Snjitli,  Sep- 
teiulier  15,  1882,  to  Angu»t  I,  18Sii ;  licv.  iJaviil  li.  Brewer,  Octobei  15, 
1886,  to  present  time. 

A  Sunday-school  wai  organized  in  1851,  with  about 
thirty  scholara.  A.  Maynard  was  its  first  superin- 
tendent. The  following  are  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  served  as  deacons  : 


Amory  Maynard,  cliosen  1852;  Loren'zo  Maynard,  1862;  Josepli 
Adams,  1800;  Cliarles  H.  .Stewart,  1808;  Isaac  Stott,  1871 ;  Williani  11. 
lintteridge,  1877  ;  Ezra  S.  Tarbell,  1SS8. 

Methowist  Church. — February  2,  ]8G7,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Nason  Street  School-house,  at 
which  a  committee  was  ajjpointed  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions for  the  support  of  public  worship  after  the  lonns 
and  order  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

A  liberal  response  was  made  to  the  call,  and  meas- 
ures were  taken  which  resulted  in  occasional  preach- 
ing in  the  school-house  by  neighboring  Methodist 
ministers. 

A  committee  w.as  appointed  the  following  March 
to  lease  Union  Hall  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  June 
22d  a  Methodist  Church  was  organized,  consisting  of 
seven  members. 

In  1870  Union  Hall  was  purchased,  aiul  Sabbath 
services  have  been  held  there  since.  The  society  has 
been  somewhat  feeble  and  small,  but  has  held  on  in 
.ipite  of  its  small  means  of  support.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  those  who  have  served  as  jjaslors  : 
J.  A.  De  Forest,  L.  P.  Frost,  John  S.  Day,  M.  A. 
Evans,  A.  Baylies,  A.  C.  Godfrey,  G.  11.  Best,  G.  W. 
Clark,  B.  Bigelow,  W.  Wignall,  C.  A.  Merrell. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — There  is  in  Maynard 
a  Uomau  Catholic  Church  called  St.  Bridget's,  which 
is  connected  with  quite  an  extensive  parish,  and  has 
a  fine  house  of  worship. 

Steps  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  church 
were  instituted  not  long  after  the  place  began  to  de- 
velo]j  as  a  considerable  factory  village.  For  ii  time 
the  lioman  Catholic  element  in  the  town  was  adiuin- 
istered  to  by  Reverends  Maguire  and  Fariell,  of 
Marlboro'.  A  little  later  Rev.  John  Conlon,  then  a 
resident  of  and  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marlboro', 
commenced  service  among  the  Catholic  population 
of  Maj'nard  ;  and  by  his  effort  a  chapel  was  built 
there  in  1SG4.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  O'Reily, 
whose  service  continued  from  January,  1871,  to 
l\[arch,  1872,  when  Rev.  Brozuahau  became  his  suc- 
cessor, and  resided  in  the  town  from  March,  1872, 
till  March,  1873,  at  which  time  he  moved  to  Con- 
cord, and  St.  Bridget's  became  an  outlying  mission 
of  this  latter  place.  Rev.  Brozuahau  having  charge 
of  both  parishes  until  January,  1877.  'J'he  present 
pastor  is  liev.  M.  J.  IMcCall,  in  connection  with 
whose  services  the  present  church  edifice  was  built. 
Work  on  the  structure  began  as  early  as  1881,  and 
was  rapidly  carried  forward.  It  was  dedicated  in 
1884  by  Archbishop  John  J.  AVillianis,  of  Boston. 
The  building  is  quite  large  and  commodious,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  completion  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  church  edifices  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  the  largest  jiublic  building  in  ]\Iay- 
nard. 

The  territory  of  Maynard  was  set  off,  and  by  in- 
corporation became  a  new  town  April  19,1871.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Amory  Maynard,  formerly 
of  Marlboro',  through  whose  energy  and  business  ac- 
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Livily  the  town  has  developed.  The  town  of  Stow 
innde  no  Hpecial  objection  to  giving  up  a  pait  ol' 
tlic  territory  belonging  to  it  for  the  forinaXiou  of 
a  new  town,  and  an  agreement  was  made  by  wliicii 
]\[ayiiaid  was  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  Stow  the 
sum  of  $G500  as  a  compensation. 

Tlie  town  of  Sudbury  opposed  the  separ.ation,  and, 
January  23,  1871,  appointed  a  conunitlee  of  tliree  to 
nominate  a  committee  of  three  to  oppose  any  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Court  to  set  ofl'  any  j^artof  the 
territory  of  Sudbury.  Deacon  Thomas  Hurlbut, 
Charles  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  James  Moore,  Esq., 
were  nominated.  The  town  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion and  authorized  the  comnnttee  to  use  all  hon- 
orable means  to  i)revent  the  form:ition  of  a  new 
town,  including  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
town  of  Sudbury. 

The  committee  chosen  Jan.  23, 1871,  to  oppose  the  in- 
corporation of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Sudbury 
into  a  new  town,  reported  April  7, 1872,  that  previous 
to  any  hearing  before  the  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  petition  of  Henry  Fowler  and  others  for 
an  act  incorjjorating  the  town  of  ]\[aynai-d,  certain 
nropositions  were  made  by  the  ]ictitioners  as  terms  of 
.separation  and  settlement  between  the  town  of  Sud- 
bury and  the  proposed  new  town.  These  propositions 
having  been  laid  before  the  town  of  Sudbury,  Feb. 
20.  1872,  the  committee  were  given  discretionary 
)K)wer,  provided  they  accept  of  no  terms  less  advau- 
tage(nis  to  the  town  of  Sudbury  than  those  contained 
in  the  agreement.  By  mutual  consent  a  bill  was 
agreed  u[)oii  and  pa.ssed  by  the  Legislnture,  by  which 
the  town  of  Maynard  was  incorporated. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  were  authorized  to 
settle  with  the  authorities  of  the  town  of  Maynard, 
according  to  the  jjrovisions  of  their  charter.  They 
reported  that  they  had  attended  to  that  duty,  :ilso 
tliat  the  proportion  of  the  town  debt,  together  with 
the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  town  of  IMaynard  to  the 
town  of  Sudbury,  or  Maynard's  share  of  the  stock  in 
the  Framingham  &  Ijowell  Railroad  Cor)K)ration, 
owned  by  the  town  of  Sudbury,  with  interest  on  the 
same,  amounted  to  $20,888.28,  which  sum  was  paid 
by  them  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Sudbury. 

Ocl.  G,  1871,  they  say  "they  have  also  attended  to 
establishing  the  line  between  the  said  towns,  and 
erected  a  stone  monument  at  the  angle  in  said  line 
near  the  iron  works  causeway,  whicli  will  also  answei- 
as  a  guide-board,  and  will  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
town  of  Sudbury;  that  Ihey  have  also  erected  a  stone 
monument  marked  S.  and  M.,  at  such  places  as  said 
litie  crosses  the  highway." 

For  years  before  the  territory  of  Maynard  became 
an  independent  town,  (here  were  strong  reasons  why 
it  should  become  such.  The  people  of  Assabet  Vil- 
lage and  its  near  neighborhood  made  up  a  population 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  either  Sudbury  or 
Stow,  considered  apart  fiom  this  locality.  It  was 
quite  a  distance  to  the  town-houses  of  Sudbury  and 


Stow,  and  there  was  no  speedy  means  of  conveyance 
to  either  place  on  the  day  of  town-meeting. 

The  journey  on  election  days  was  to  be  made  over 
the  rough  country  roads  of  these  towns,  and  usually 
at  such  seasons  as  bionght  llieni  into  a  |>ooi-  condi- 
tion. 

For  about  five  hundred  men  to  make  a  journey  of 
miles  to  a  polling-place  which  was  several  miles  dis- 
tant, when  a  large  portion  of  this  company  were  living 
within  about  a  half-mile  of  each  othei',  was  mote  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  A  polling-place  near 
by  would  allow  them  to  attend  to  town  business  with- 
out much  interference  with  their  regular  avocalion, 
and  save  expense  of  travel. 

Moreover,  there  was  but  a  small  rommnnity  of  in- 
terests between  the  people  of  the  Assabet  District  and 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  two  towns.  The  one 
element  was  given  to  agriculture,  the  other  to  manu- 
factures. The  one  element  was  scattered,  the  other 
concentrated.  Assabet  Village  requiied  streetlights 
and  sidewalks,  a  local  police,  and  special  school 
privileges.  They  needed  town  regulations  adapted  to 
their  population  and  business. 

The  reasons  against  division  were  snjall,  as  tliesp  re- 
lated either  to  the  Assabet  territory  or  to  the  towns  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  strip  of  territory  asked  for 
would  impoverish  neither  Sudbury  nor  Stow.  It  was 
well  situated  for  the  proposed  division,  and  that  the 
territory  asked  for  had  resources  amply  sufEcieut  to 
warrant  the  proposed  new  town's  easy  support  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  "  table  of  nggregates  for 
the  town  of  Maynard  as  assessed  May  1,  1871 :  " 


Tolal  luiinlx-r  of  rolls   622 

Tiix  ou  I'olla   frl ,(144.(10 

Viiluo  of  roisniuil  Ksliilo   28.0,71)0.110 

uf  ]!en.l  KsdilL!   ;iil,21(i.(iii 

A'nUiiiUun   1,(1(12,(1(111  (1(1 

Tux  foi  Slali!,  (*oiiii(y  ami  'I'o^vll  piiriio.scs,  inchul- 

iiig  Uigliw.'vy  Tax   n,H(ri.84 

Toltil  minibiM'  of  dwulliiig-liniisfs   ^21 

Laml  Taxes  ■    .  .  3,(115  nn  cs 


AVith  such  circumstances  to  favor  it,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  a  separate  town  would  be  nnule 
of  the  territory  ;  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
effort  for  it  was  made  may  be  indicated  by  the  success 
of  the  movement. 

The  town  appropriately  celebrated  the  event  of  its 
incorporation,  and  an  oration  wns  delivered  by  Gen. 
,fohn  ly.  Swift. 

In  1872  the  following  bill  was  reported  to  the  (own 
of  expense  incurred: 

INCOUl'OUA'l'ioN   AND  CKI.F.Dlt A'CION   EX I'r.-NsrS. 


r.lid  it.  A.SoMioiliy   8200.00 

Joliii  Spuhiing   2(J(1.00 

J.  1).  Sliiaii,  collation   flO.OO 

Bill  Ibi;  ciigcaviiig  map  of  town   '10.00 

Filcliliiirg  Hailload,  (JXlia  IriiiM   V.^vOO 

I),  (1.  Oslioin,  Tor  prilUiriK   '1.11(1 

Team  lo  Snilliniy  anil  Slow   3.00 

Town  (Moik  ol  Stow,  luc  copy  of  warmnt.   .'id 

Ilaihoail  lickcila   13.00 

I'linlilli;  •   l-'">0 

UadgeB  uud  oxijcuscs   2.015 
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Fireworks   34.13 

Use  of  cjinnoiij  etc   32. G5 

W.  F.  Woods,  for  enlerLiinins  biui.la   30.00 

Use  of  flags  an  J  telegraiihiiig   10.00 

B.  Suiitl),  tr.insixirting  c;iiuion   0.00 

Tlire*3  kegs  powder   13.fi0 

Surveying  proposed  towu  lines  -  -  .  .  12.50 

J  K.  Iliuriman,  for  Uibor   5.00 

J.  Valley,  for  team  to  Concord  .  .  •   .   •   4.00 

JosepU  W.  Keed,  fur  bills  ]>aid   34.40 


J818.33 

A3  the  new  towu  started  forth  on  its  iiKt  year  of 
independence,  the  indications  are  that  it  made  gene- 
rous appropriations,  and  evinced  a  courage  which 
gave  promise  of  success.    The  following  is  its  pub- 


lished "  assessments  for  1871  :  " 

For  Support  of  Schools  .  .  .    92,000.00 

Repairs  of  Highways  •   1,000.00 

Incideutiil  expenses   1, 000.00 

Alterations  and  Kepiiirs  of  Scliunl-honses   2,O00.0tJ 

State  Tax  iwyahle  to  Sudbury   048.75 

"      "         •'      Stow  .  .  .  •  ■   625,00 

County  Tax  payable  to  Sudbury   3.S0,25 

"       "         "      Stow   213,73 

811,073.73 

Overlayings   310,11 

Total  Sll,;j;i2.s4 


A  disadvantage  which  the  new  town  met  with  was 
its  small  and  defective  school  accommodations.  The 
following  from  reports  made  to  the  towu  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  years  1872  and  1873  may  indicate  the 
condition  of  thiugs.  In  the  report  for  the  former 
year  the  committee  state  : 

"The  High  SfJUOOL. — At  the  commencement  of 
last  term,  when  the  ne^v  rooms  in  the  Acton  Street 
School  were  finished,  we  determined  to  open  a  special 
school  therein,  requiring  an  examination  for  admis- 
sion, with  the  hope  of  ultimately  forming  it  into  a  high 
school.  We.  admitted,  on  examination,  thirty-five 
pupils,  and  obtained  as  teacher  l\Ir.  Theodore  C 
Gleason,  of  Westboro',  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard 
College.  Jlr-  Gleason  had  had  three  months'  exper- 
ience iia  a  teacher  in  Bolton.  He  devoted  himself 
heartily  to  the  work  of  our  school,  and  the  scholars 
were  generally  very  much  improved  by  bis  instruction 
— especially  in  reading  and  in  grammar — two  thiugs 
in  which  they  had  been  ])reviously  sadly  deficient. 
The  examination  of  his  school,  altliough  far  from 
being  what  we  could  wish,  fully  convinced  us  that  a 
good  work  had  been  done.  At  the  annual  to\vn-meet- 
ing  in  March  we  brought  the  matter  before  the  town, 
and  with  great  unanimity  they  voted  to  authorize  tlie 
committee  to  establish  a  high  school,  and  granted  an 
extra  appropriation  for  that  puipose.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  people  will  not  have  cause  to  regret  the 
measure,  but  that  they  will  feel  abundantly  repaid  by 
the  higher  tone  of  intelligence  which  a  high  school 
will,  in  time,  give  to  the  community. 

" School  AcroMi[ODATiON.s. — We  are  inclined  to 
include  under  thi.s  head  the  accommodations  both  of 
teachers  and  scholars,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  in 
both  we  are  lamentably  deficient. 


"  We  would  not  say,  as  a  well-known  clergyman  .laid, 
at  one  of  our  examinations,  '  this  is  the  worst  towu  in 
the  Commonwealth  for  a  teacher  to  come  to,'  both 
because  it  is  not  true,  and  because  we  would  not 
lightly  give  our  town  such  a  poor  recommendation. 
We  could  name  many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
which  are  worse  than  ours,  worse  in  matter  of  salary, 
worse  in  accommodations,  wor.se  in  the  treatment  they 
receive.  But  our  town  is  bad  enough,  we  confe.ss. 
We  are  surprised  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  proper 
boarding-places  for  our  teachers.  .In  most  towns  some 
of  the  Hrst  families  are  open  to  receive  the  teachers, 
but  in  our  town,  which  Mr.  Elias  Nason  would  have 
to  be  '  the  model  town,'  a  teacher  can  scarcely  find 
shelter  for  the  night;  and  one  of  our  teachers  has  not 
succeeded  to  this  da,y  in  finding  a  place,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  travel  twenty-five  miles  every  evening  to 
pass  the  night  in  Cambridge.  We  hope  in  some  way 
to  see  this  remedied. 

"  Our  school-houses  are  beginning  to  be  too  small 
again,  notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  last  year. 
Our  high  school-room  will  doubtless  next  term  be  full, 
our  grammar  school  is  full  already,  and  all  our  pri- 
mary schools  are  a  great  deal  more  than  full.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  last  term  we  opened  two  new 
schools,  and  that  the  increase  of  school  attendance  is 
likely  to  be  greater  this  year  than  it  was  la.st  year,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  how  much  we  are  lik-ely  to  be 
troubled  for  want  of  room.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
engage  one,  at  least,  and  perhaps  two  extra  teachers 
at  the  beginning  ol'next  term  ;  and  we  have  no  room 
to  put  them  in  except  a  small  recitation  room. 

"  Before  the  close  ol'  another  year  we  shall  probably 
require  all  the  rooms  in  both  the  centre  .school-houses 
for  the  classes  of  the  primary  schools  ;  and  then  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  will  be  set  afloat.  What 
we  evidently  require  is  a  building  of  commodious  ar- 
rangement, situated  as  nearly  as  it  conveniently  can 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a  healthy  location, 
and  suflicient  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  rooms 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  growing  population,  (or 
the  use  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  We  hope 
the  people  will  consider  this  matter,  for  it  is  of  tlie 
highest  importance  and  will  soon  demand  attention." 

Cost  op  Instkuc-won  lOii  tiik  Ye.ui  E.moni;  M.\ii(.'ii  31,  1872. 


I-Iigli  School,  for  each  pupil,  815,13,   JflsO  OO 

llain  Stlect  (Jrununar,  for  each  pn|)jl,  80,03   301), (K) 

Jfiiiu  Slreet  Primary,  for  eacl]  pupil,  #5.70  .  .....  342.00 

Acton  Street  Pritnary,  for  each  pupil,  $5.14   312, (to 

TurnplUu  School,  for  cucb  pniul,  S15,43    321,00 

Knelt  School,  for  each  pupil,  fc.n   .-   210  (lO 

Total  paid  for  tuition  during  the  year,  $1770.00 

For  fuel  and  incidental  e.'cpen.scs   230,00 

Average  cost  of  tuition  iier  scholar,  iii  all  the  schools, 

for  the  year,  ■  .  .  .  .  0,12 


In  the  report  of  the  committee  for  1873  they  state 
thus:  "  The  law  of  the  State  declares  that  no  more 
than  fifty  pupils  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  one 
teacher.  We  have  been  constantly  compelled  to 
break  this  law  by  giving  one  teacher  charge  of  sixty, 
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HevciiLy  iuid  even  soveiily-li ve  |ni|)ila.  Three  ol'  our 
Hcliools  have  now  sixty  or  eixLy-live  pupils  each — 
(iCtoen  more  than  the  number  allowed  by  law,  and  tho 
didicultics  in  this  respect  are  constantly  increasing. 

"  Tlie  committee  have  jiow  no  remedy, for  our  scliool- 
rooniH  are  all  crowded,  the  last  available  room  having 
been  iccently  fitted  up  Tor  a  small  cla.-;s  of  twenty-five 
— being  all  that  could  be  crowded  iuto  it.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that  we  must  soon 
have  a  new  building.  We  would  not  urge  such  an 
expensive  matter  upon  the  town  one  moment  sooner 
than  we  think  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
will  not  do  to  ignoie  the  fact  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  next  term,  or  next  fall,  at  the  farthest,  we  shall 
doubtle.ss  be  obliged  to  form  another  school,  and  shall 
have  no  |)lace  in  which  to  put  it,  except  by  the  costly 
arrangement  of  hiring  and  luriiishing  some  public  or 
private  hall. 

"Perha])s  the  most  difficult  problem  to  be  solved,  in 
relation  to  our  schools,  is  what  shall  we  do  with  the 

"Factory  yctiOLARS?  who  throng  the  schools  at  the 
commencement  of  every  term,  barely  remain  the  full 
twelve  weeks  required  by  law,  and  then,  as  they  have 
just  begun  to  know  their  duties  as  scholars,  and  to 
niaice  some  i)rogress  in  knowledge  and  behavioi',  they 
are  taken  away  and  their  places  are  filled  by  another 
fresh  company,  to  require  of  the  teacher  the  same 
hard  task  of  smoothing,  polishing  and  civilizing  as 
before.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  injurious  this  must  be, 
what  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  for  im- 
provement. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
Granunar  school.  From  carefully  prepared  statistics 
of  this  school,  we  find  that  it  has  had  133  regularly 
acknowledged  pupils,  actually  belonging  to  it  during 
the  whole  year,  whereas,  the  largest  number  who  have 
attended  at  any  one  time  was  sixty-four, — less  than 
one-half.  Of  these  133  pupils,  there  are  only  nine- 
teen who  have  attended  more  than  twenty-four  weeks  ; 
only  nineteen  in  addition  have  attended  more  than 
twelve  weeks,  and  there  are  ninety-five  of  them  who 
have  attended  only  twelve  weeks,  or  less.  No  one  can 
appreciate  the  diflicnltiesof  making  any  real,  thorough 
progress  in  that  school,  without  considering  these 
facts,  and  whoever  will  carefully  consider  them  will 
be  inclined  to  wonder  how  the  school  caa  make  any 
progress  at  all. 

"  The  High  and  the  Primary  schools, also,  sufl'er  from 
the  same  cause.  It  would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so  in  r,he  Primary  schools,  which  are  calculated 
only  Ibr  three  years  of  the  child's  life,  but,  it  is  aston- 
i.iliing  how  eagerly  parents  press  their  young  and 
tender  children  into  the  service  of  the  factory  ;  they 
give  the  agents  and  overseers  no  rest  until  they  admit 
them,  and  then  they  are  in  for  life.  We  cannot  think 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  these  parents  should 
force  their  children  into  the  hard  struggle  of  the 
world  so  very  young. 

"By  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  factory  agents  and 
overseers,  we  have  been  enabled  to  inaugurate  a 


.system  of  certificates,  whereby  we  can  perform  our 
duty,  ill  seeing  that  all  children,  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  attend  school,  at  least,  the  twelve 
weeks  required  by  law.  But,  the  law  still  further 
re(piires  that  all  those  between  Icii  and  Iwelue  years 
shall  attend  at  least,  eighteen  weeks,  and  that  those 
under  lea  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  factory  at  all. 
We  hope,  with  the  same  kind  assistance,  to  be  able  to 
extend  our  arrangements  so  as  to  include  these  latter 
cases,  and  thus  obey  all  the  law,  as  all  good  citizens 
ought.  At  that  age  they  will  generally  have  se- 
cured a  Primary  school  education,  and  Christian  char- 
ity should  dictate  that  they  have  so  much,  at  least,  to 
fit  them  for  the  struggle  for  life. 

"  These  considerations  should  impress  upon  us,  more 
and  more,  the  importance  of  more  perfectly  sys- 
temizing  and  improving  our  Primary  schools, 
since  they  arc  the  only  ones,  the  benefits  of  which, 
there  is  any  hope  that  a  large  class  of  the  children  of 
our  town  will  ever  reap." 

As  the  years  advanced  improvements  in  the  schools 
went  forward,  and  at  the  present  time  Maynard  has 
very  good  schools,  consisting  of  the  usual  grades 
from  the  High  School  to  the  Primary  Department. 
The  total  school  expenditures  for  1889  were  IG270.42. 

An  evening  school  has  recently  been  established, 
which  has  been  well  attended,  having  at  the  outset 
nearly  one  hundred  scholars.  This  is  an  important 
institution  for  a  manufacturing  community  like  that 
of  Maynard. 

The  amount  paid  in  teachers'  wages  for  the  year 
1890  was  3^4820.20.  This  was  distributed  among 
twelve  teachers.  The  principal  of  the  High  School 
receives  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum;  the  highest 
paid  to  others  is  a  little  less  than  half  this  sum. 

Public  Library. — There  is  in  JIaynard  a  Public 
Library  containing  3120  volumes,  the  most  of  which 
are  in  good  condition.  In  1889  the  sum  of  $300  was 
appropriated  for  its  support,  and  $559.07  were  ex- 
pended for  it;  the  excess  in  expenditure  being  made 
up  of  the  dog-tax,  fines  and  a  balance  of  the  previous 
year.  The  place  has  two  hotels,  various  stores  and 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  thriving  nianufactur- 
ing  village  of  New  England.  The  iiopulation  is 
about  3000.  It  is  mostly  made  up  of  Iri.sb,  English 
and  Scotch,  the  American  element  being  iu  a  minority. 

The  thrift  of  the  town  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Assabet  Manufacturing  Com- 
]iany.  A  large  share  of  the  houses  are  the  property 
of  it,  and  occupied  by  its  employees.  Many  of  the 
homes,  however,  are  owned  by  the  industrious,  eco- 
nomical inhabitants,  who,  from  their  daily  earnings, 
have  in  process  of  time  laid  by  suflicient  to  pur- 
chase for  themselves  a  home.  The  prosperity  of  the 
l)lace  since  it  was  set  apart  as  a  town  has  been  grad- 
ually progressive,  and  improvements  for  the  public 
good  have  from  time  to  time  been  made.  The  popu- 
lation is  nearly  a  third  more  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago. 
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In  ISSS  there  were  registered  iu  t-owu  Mty  deaths, 
seventy-eight  births  and  thirty  marriages.  Of  those 
who  died,  eight  were  at  the  time  of  death  seveuty  years 
old  or  upwards,  the  oldest  being  seventy-eight,  while 
ten  were  less  than  ten  years  of  age. 

Cemeteries. — The  town  has  a  well-kept  cemetery, 
called  Glenwood  Cemetery.  It  is  situated  at  the 
iunction  of  the  Acton  and  Fitchburg  highways.  The 
first  burial  was  of  the  body  of  Thomas  H.  Brooks  in 
1S71,  in  which  year  the  ground  was  laid  out.  At  var- 
ious times  the  place  has  been  beautified  by  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shubbery. 

Adjoining  the  cemeter}',  at  the  northerly  corner,  is 
a  substantial  tomb  owned  by  A.  ilaynard.  Itis  situ- 
ated upon  a  piece  of  land  of  about  one-half  acre  iu 
extent,  which  is  surrounded  with  an  iron  fence. 

A  little  easterly  of  the  town's  cemetery  is  the  Cath- 
olic burying-ground.  It  is  situated  on  the  Fitchburg 
highway,  and  contains  many  sub.sfantial  monuments 
and  stones. 

The  Marlboro'  Branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
passes  through  the  town,  and  affords  good  facilities 
for  travelling  and  the  conveyance  of  freight. 

In  Maynard  are  the  following  organizations:  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  Good  Templars'  Lodge,  Grand  Army 
Post,  I.  0.  0.  F.  American,  I.  0.  0.  F.  Manchester 
Unity,  Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows,  Iron  Hall, 
Royal  Arcanum,  and  Royal  Arc. 

BlOGRApniCAL. — Aiiinrij  Marjnard,  from  whom  the 
town  took  its  name,  was  a  sou  of  Isaac  and  Lydia 
(Howe)  Maynard,  and  was  born  in  the  northeasterly 
part  of  Marlboro'  Feb.  28,  1804.  The  education  which 
he  obtained  in  the  public  schools  was  quite  limited, 
he  having  ceased  attendance  upon  them  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

For  a  time  in  early  life  he  worked  on  his  father's 
farm,  but  was  more  largely  occupied  in  his  saw-mill, 
which  was  situated  on  a  stream  that  it  is  said  '"'  forms 
the  channel  of  that  basin  of  water  known  as  Fort 
Meadow,  in  ^larlboro',  at  a  point  where  the  road  from 
Rockbottom  to  said  town  crosses  the  stream." 

When  Aniory  was  sixteen  years  old  his  father  died, 
and  the  son  took  charge  of  the  property.  Instead  of 
selling  the  saw-niill,  he  did  that  which,  perhaps,  few 
lads  of  his  years  would  have  undertaken,  or  could 
have  so  successfully  carried  out,  which  was  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  business  alone. 

This  he  did  in  a  way  to  do  credit  to  an  older  and 
more  experienced  person.  So  successfully  did  he 
manage  the  property  that  it  increased  in  value,  and 
the  business  gradually  developed.  For  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  lie  carried  on  the  lumber  business  con- 
nected with  the  mill.  During  this  period  he  became 
widely  known  as  a  builder.  He  erected  various  houses 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  at  one  time  employed 
over  fifty  workmen. 

Under  hia  supervision  were  erected  the  New  Eng- 
land Carpet-Mi  lis. 

In  1846  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 


authorizing  the  city  of  Boston  to  take  water  from 
Long  Pond  in  Wayland  and  Natick,  and  the  <act  con- 
ferred the  right  to  construct  a  dam  at  the  outlet.  This 
action  prevented  the  further  use  of  the  waters  of  Long 
Pond  as,  an  unlimited  or  unobstructed  mill-power  at 
the  carpet  factories  of  Saxouville,  in  the  town  of 
Framingham,  and  work  at  these  fjlacea  ceased.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Knight,  the  owner,  conveyed  by  deed  to  the 
city  of  Boston  all  his  right  and  title  to  Long  and  Dug 
Ponds,  and  the  land  about  them,  whicli  he  liad  pur- 
chased of  the  Framingham  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  others,  which  consisted,  besides  the  water  privi- 
lege and  several  dwelling-houses,  of  three  factory 
buildings,  all  which  property  amounted  to  $150,000. 
Two  of  the  factories  were  burned  March  20,  1817. 

A  joint  partnership  was  then  formed  between  W. 
H.  Knight  aud  Amory  Maynard  for  carrying  on  the 
carpet  business  at  what  is  now  Maynard.  The  com- 
pany was  formed  in  184G,  and  the  same  year  Sir. 
Ma3'nard  went  to  reside  in  the  place,  and  occupied 
the  dwelling-house  of  Asa  Smith.  A  factory  was 
soon  erected,  which  was  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
fifty  liet  wide,  and  supplied  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  aud  carpet  yarn.  Success 
attended  the  new  partnership,  and  by  the  vigilance  and 
thrift  of  such  ownership,  the  business  increased  and 
became  firmly  establislied. 

In  18C1  and  18G2  the  first  brick  factory  was 
erected,  and  there  was  commenced  at  the  same  time 
the  manufacture  of  flannel  blankets  of  about  fifty 
kinds.  From  that  time  the  business  has  steadily 
developed. 

When  Mr.  iMaynard  went  to  the  Assabet  territory 
there  were  but  few  houses  in  the  locality,  among 
which  were  those  of  Wm.  Smith,  Benjamin  Smith, 
Abram  Smith,  Dexter  Smitli,  Aaron  Tliompson,  Wm. 
Parker,  Paul  Ijitchfield,  Ephraim  Randal],  Silaa 
Brooks  and  Isaac  Maynard.  About  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  the  place  as  a  permanant  resident  he  began 
to  purchase  land,  and  from  time  to  time  added  to 
his  purchases  until  he  became  the  owner  of  several 
hundred  acres.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Maynard  lived 
on  Main  Street,  in  a  house  opposite  the  main  entrance 
to  the  factory.  His  last  residence  was  at  the  home- 
stead on  the  hill,  to  which  he  moved  in  1873.  Such 
is  the  business  career  of  tliis  prominent  manu- 
facturer. 

The  simple  story  is  that  tlie  business  commenced 
by  Knight  k  Maynard  in  1846,  on  the  qniet  banks  of 
the  Assabet  River  has  in  less  than  a  half  century 
developed  from  a  property  value  of  $150,000  to  a 
corporation  holding  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,500, 
000.  As  a  result  of  this  enterprise  there  has  arisen  a 
new  town  with  thrifty  commercial,  social  and  moral 
influence,  and  affording  the  means  of  a  livelihood 
to  hundreds  of  people.  A  few  years  ago  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Mr.  Amory  Maynard  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Hei  ald  : 

"Among  tbe  guestu  wbo  registered  ut  Tliayer's  botel,  LiUletun,  N.  H., 
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Hul.unlay  iiCtoninuii,  is  Iho  iiaiiio  of  Aunny  l\Iiiyniii(I,  Ksij.,  i.hu 
wldoly  known  agont  of  tlio  Aneiibct  woolon  iiiillB  at  Mii.yiiani.  Tlio 
only  pdcnliiir  riicl;  cuiiiicclod  with  Uiis  goiitlntiiriii  \a  tliat  tlio  vacaMon  lie 
Ih  now  cnjfjyinK  ia  Ihu  socoud  ono  only  that  ho  has  iakon  for  over  half  a 
CMntnry,  hin  IIihI,  and  only  oihor  onu  Itning  epcnt  in  tbifl  anino  vicinity 
tho  Hccund  weok  in  An^nal,  1S2'2,  wiuni  hu  drovo  in  a  wn^^on,  iiluno,  from 
hlH  native  town  of  I^fiulborn'  the  diHtiinco  heiny  Homo  two  hnndreil 
milL'ri,  niifl  tlio  time  coimmnod  in  ilio  jonrnoy  being  lunr  days.  At  tho 
tiino  IMr.  IMayiiard  waR  oightcoii  yoars  uf  ago.  Since  thun  he  iiatj  estab- 
linhod  tlio  largeet  strictly  woolon  mill  in  tho  country.  Nearly  all  uf  lilfl 
lime  liaH  beoii  Hpont  in  travtdlirig  in  tho  capacity  of  pnrchnfling  agent 
ni)d  salesman." 

l\[r.  Maynard  was  uoL  so  absorbed  in  his  mercantile 
business  as  to  be  iiiunindfal  of  matters  of  a  moral  and 
religions  concern.  He  and  bis  wife  were  original 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Church  of  May- 
nard,  and  gave  liberally  for  iU  support.  Mr.  Mayuard 
died  at  his  home  March  5,1800.  He  retained  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  until  his  eightieth  year, 
wlieu  he  became  enfeebled  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  His  death 
was  the  result  of  an  accident  which  occurred  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  was  found  in  an  uu- 
conscious  condition  at  the  foot  of  a  stairwa3\  Being 
left  for  a  short  time  by  himself,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
attempted  to  go  up-stairs,  wheu  his  limbs  failed  him 
and  he  fell.  The  funeral  took  place  March  8th,  and 
the  following  description  of  the  event  was  published 
in  the  Boston  Herald  of  that  date  : 

"  MAYNAUD  IN  flfOUUNTNG. 
^'Fttncrol  of  Jts  Founder  and  J\fost  Prominent  Citizen. 
"  fllAVNAUD,  ftlarch  S,  ISfiO.  Tliia  tln  iving  village  hm  to-day  worn  a 
fnnonil  aspect,  and  well  it  might,  for  all  (  hat  ia  mm  tal  of  Aiimr}'  I\Iay- 
niird,  the  fonndor  of  tho  (own,  as  well  as  itn|  mosi  rontjpicnuns  local  lig- 
nre  for  a  long  period  of  years,  ha.s  been  consigned  to  mother  earth. 
Everywhere  about  the  town  emblems  of  monriiing  have  been  noticed. 
In  fact,  (he  praises  of  Amory  flfaynard  are  in  every  one's  moiUh,  and 
niiwhere  were  more  ovidenccH  of  esteem  shown  than  among  tl)o  hnn- 
ihcds  nf  operatives  who  have  for  many  years  had  reason  to  regard  (his 
voncinblo  and  worthy  cili7,en  aa  their  friend.  The  mills  of  the  Assabet 
j\laniihiclni  ing  Company,  wliich  vvnro  started  by  i\tr.  IMaynard,  and 
at  tho  head  uf  which  concern  ho  had  so  long  been  placed,  were  closed 
during  tlio  al'ternoon.  All  tlio  place.s  of  bnaineaa  woi'o  a  Sabbath  as- 
pect from  1  till  'i  o'clock,  nnt  of  the  respect  entertained  for  (he  de- 
censed.  Tho  private  service  occnrred  at  the  family  residence  on  neech- 
niont,  wliore  prayers  were  olTeied.  In  (he  Congregational  (!liurch, 
wllh  which  Ainory  I\faynard  had  been  identified  ever  aime  ifa  urgani/a 
lion,  the  pnhlic  liineiiil  services  occnrred,  and  the  strnctnro  was  lilled 
(u  ovcM  Mowing,  Among  thosu  who  came  (o  (dTer  tin*  hist  trlbnlo  to 
their  friend's  memory  wuro  a  great  many  of  the  omployoa  of  the 
mills.  As  tliu  Inneral  proiiession  entered  the  church,  Hov.  David  II. 
lirewer,  Iho  ('(mgregalionalist  iiaslor  of  Maynard,  read  piisaiigcs  of 
Hcriptnro.  In  his  jemarlcs  ho  (raced  the  career  of  tbia  renuuknble 
man  from  tho  timo  when  ho  atartcd,  a  poor  boy,  in  the  unighhoriug 
town  of  I\Inrlboro',  nntil  ho  had  obtained  (hat  degree  of  sncceas  in  a 
biiHinusH  way  which  bad  enabled  him  to  found  one  of  tho  leading 
towns  of  this  coininonwealtli.  The  singing  was  by  a  selected  qnartel^ 
composed  of  local  talent.  The  closing  aoloction  was  *  God  bo  with  ns 
till  wo  moot  again.'  " 

Old  business  associates  from  New  York,  Boston 
and  other  localities  were  [)resent  at  the  funeral 
services.  The  remains  were  taken  for  their  last  rest- 
ing-place to  the  beautiful  family  tomb  at  Glenwood, 
which  Mr.  Mayuard  constructed  years  ago. 

Natural  Features. — The  scenery  of  Maynard  is 
beautiful,  and  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  this  part  of  the 
State.    It  has  a  good  variety  of  objects,  each  of  which 


adds  a  charm  to  the  diversified  surface,  and  con- 
tributes soraetliing  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

There  Rre  the  streftins,  hills,  forcHtn  fl-iid  dalcH;  wliilc 
here  iuid  thore  Llie  little  brooklets  sparkle  and  (lanh 
as  they  speed  on  their  way. 

Green  pastures  stretch  out  in  acres  of  luxuriant 
grass,  verging  in  some  place?  to  the  broad,  smiling 
meadow-landa,  and  in  others  reaching  np  the  hill 
slopes  to  the  very  top.  Upon  these  fields  herds  of 
cattle  find  bountiful  feed,  and  by  them  the  town  is 
supplied  with  rich  dairy  products.  About  100,000 
cans  of  milk  have  been  raised  in  Maynard  in  a  single 
year.  A  large  share  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  place  ; 
but  within  a  few  years  as  many  as  40,000  cans  have 
been  sent  to  the  Boston  market.  Not  only  is  the 
country  suited  for  grazing,  but  for  farming  purposes 
in  general. 

The  near  proximity  of  a  central  village,  whose 
populatif)n  is  so  given  to  mill  interests,  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  the  market  gardener  to  vend  his  produce 
to  ready  and  substantial  customers,  and  furnishes,  on 
the  other  hand,  safe  patrons  to  the  Maynard  shop- 
keepers for  the  disposal  of  their  dry-goods  and  groce- 
ries. Maynard  has  thus  become  a  small  commercial 
community  of  itself,  dependent  to  an  extent  upon  its 
own  resources  for  thrift ;  and  combines  in  an  excel- 
lent measure  those  substantial  elements  that  make  up 
the  thriving  manufacturing  town  of  New  England. 

The  Assabet  Eiver. — A  prominent  feature  of  the 
town's  scenery  is  the  Assabet  River,  which  takes  a 
winding  course  through  the  territory.  It  enters  May- 
nard by  the  Dr.  Wood's  Bridge,  and  passes  along 
what  may  be  termed  the  smaller  Pompositticut  Hill 
to  the  mill  dam.  At  this  point  its  waters  are  turned 
from  their  original  course  into  an  artificial  channel, 
and  conducted  to  the  naill  pond,  where  they  atlbrd 
power  for  the  factories. 

The  pond  helps  make  a  fine  village  scenery.  Like 
a  little  lake  in  a  park,  it  is  alike  for  the  benefit  of'rich 
and  poor,  as  they  gaze  on  its  surface  on  a  hot  summer 
day,  or  watch  it  sparkle  and  Hash  in  the  sun's  rays  in 
the  early  spring  or  late  fall. 

In  winter  it  is  a  place  of  amusement  for  the  many 
merry  school  children  aa,.  Hiey  skim  over  its  frozen 
surface  with  skate  or  sled.  Beyond  the  factoiies,  the 
waters  speed  on  their  unrestrained  course  to  the  now 
unused  paper-mill,  and  from  thence  pass  on  to  be 
again  turned  for  a  mill  purpose. 

Perhaps  few  streams  of  its  size  have  in  so  short  a  dis- 
tance furnished  ])0wer  for  purposes  more  dissimilar  in 
character  than  this.  Near  its  entrance  to  the  town  it 
turns  aside  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  highly-improved  machiner)'  of  the  "Assa- 
bet Manufacturing  Company  "  and  the  skilled  work- 
men who  use  it,  some  of  the  best  woolen  fabrics  of 
America  are  produced.  A  little  easterly  it  once 
moved  the  machinery  of  a  paper-mill,  which  at  one 
time  furnished  the  material  for  one  of  the  leading 
daily  newspapers  of  New  England,  while  just  beyond 
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its  exit  from  the  town  it  affords  power  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

POMPOSiTTicuT  Hill. — Another  prominent  fea- 
ture of  its  scenery  is  Pompositticut  Hill.  This,  like 
the  river  along  one  of  whose  spurs  it  flows,  is  a  well- 
known  landmark.  As  bel'ore  noticed,  it  was  a  promi- 
nent place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Indians  in  the  early 
times,  and  it  is  to-day  a  favorite  resort  for  lovers  of 
fine  views,  and  much  frequented  both  by  the  towns- 
people and  others. 

The  hill  is  about  250  feet  above  the  river,  and  situ- 
ated westerly  of  the  village.  It  is  mainly  used  for 
pasturage.  On  one  portion  are  a  few  acres  which  have 
a  young  wood  growth,  and  scattered  over  other  parts 
are  still  standing  a  few  specimens  of  the  old  "  pasture 
oak,"  which  may  liave  stood  there  when  the  place 
was  the  "  town's  common  land,'' or  when  possessed  by 
"ye  ancient  hereditary  Indian  proprietors."  The 
"  Heservoir  "  is  on  the  summit ;  aud  from  thi.s  point 
extends  a  maguificeut  view,  dotted  by  a  great  variety 
of.  objects,  and  in  some  directions  uninterrupted  for 
several  scores  of  miles.  To  the  northwestward  are  the 
far-off  hills  of  New  Ha-ripshirc.  Old  "Monadnock" 
towers  upward  with  its  massive  rock-crowned  summit 
as  a  lone  sentinel  above  its  fellows. 

In  this  State  "  Watatic,"  in  Ashby,  aud  "  Wachu- 
set,"  in  Princeton,  stand  out  as  familiar  hill-tops, 
which  are  first  to  whiten  with  the  early  snows.  To 
the  exsterly  are  the  hills  of  ^Vayland  and  Waltham, 
prominent  amoug  which,  in  the  latter  place,  is 
"Prospect  Hill."  To  the  southerly,  in  Sudbury  aud 
Framingham,  is  "Nobscot."  The  view  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  is  grand.  It  outstretches  in  places 
like  acres  of  vast  intervale  covered  with  herbage  aud 


forest.  Interspersed  over  the  beautiful  iiros]jei't  are 
villages,  hamlets  and  fruiti'ul  faruja,  threading  among 
which  are  winding  highways  and  streams. 

Southwesterly  is  Marlboro',  Westboro'  aud  South- 
boro' ;  southeasterly,  Sudbury  Centre,  South  Sudbury 
aud  Wayland  ;  while  Lincoln  is  near  by  on  the  east; 
to  the  northeasterly  is  Concord;  aud  to  the  northerly 
is  Acton  with  its  Davis  monument,  aud  various  vil- 
lages. 

Nearer,  and  almost  at  the  very  hill's  foot,  is  the 
smiling  and  busy  village  of  Maynard. 

Prominent  in  the  place  is  the  tall  factory  chimney 
aud  factory  buildings,  while  abi>ut  them  are  scattered 
clusters  of  comfortable  cottages  and  tenement-houses, 
and  upon  the  high  land  adjacent  is  the  foruicr  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Amory  Maynard,  the  chief  founder  of 
the  village,  and  his  sou,  Lorenzo,  the  present  agent 
of  the  Assabet  Mills.  These  latter  residences,  are 
beautifully  situated,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
beech,  oak  and  maple  trees,  while  upon  the  grounds 
are  a  choice  variety  of  shrubs  and  Hower-bcaring 
plants. 

Pompositticut  Hill  has  the  more  gradual  slope  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  upon  these  .sides  are  ex- 
cellent orchard  and  plow-lauds.  On  tlie  south  side 
is  a  fertile  valley  aud  many  broad  acies  of  fine  [las- 
turage. 

Beside  the  prominent  landmarks  now  mentioned 
there  are  lesser  objects  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  all 
together  give  a  pleasing  variety,  which  makes  May- 
nard and  the  vicinity  one  attractive  alike  to  the  man 
of  business,  to  those  seeking  the  retirement  of  a  quiet 
rural  retreat,  and  to  the  farmer  and  transient  trav- 
eler. 
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mOIAir  OCCTTPATION. 

Besides  what  has  been  stated  in  the  historic  narrative  relating  to  Indian  occupation  of 
the  Wayland  territory,  we  would  further  add  that  various  things  indicate  that  the  land  lying 
along  the  Sudbury  River  was  a  favorite  locality  for  Indian  homes  and  hunting  grounds.  The 
river  afforded  an  abundance  and  variety  of  fish  at  all  seasons,  and  in  the  spring  the  Indians 
took  salmon  with  the  spear  and  weir.  The  "  Rocky  Falls,"  at  Saxonville,  contributed  to 
render  the  stream  a  fine  fishing  resort.  The  low  lands  in  the  vicinity,  on  account  of  the 
dense  thicket  which  would  naturally  cover  them,  would  be  likely  to  abound  in  game.  The 
uplands  were  kept  more  or  less  free  from  underbrush  by  forest  fires  which  were  set  in  the 
fall ;  but  these  fires  did  not  penetrate  the  low,  swampy  places,  so  the  game  would  tend  to 
resort  to  them  for  protection,  and  thus  furnish  a  favorite  hunting  ground.  The  region  was 
adapted  to  afford  subsistence  to  water-fowl,  pigeons,  wild  turkeys  and  grouse,  also  to  deer 
and  beaver;  all  of  which  game  abounded. 

In  various  parts  of  Wayland  evidences  of  Indian  occupation  have  been  found,  as  the 
collection  of  relics  in  the  library,  before  referred  to,  will  indicate.  This  collection,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  probably  but  a  small  part  of  what  has  been  gathered  from  within  the  town 
limits,  as  it  is  stated  that  many  relics  have  been  disposed  of.  Some  of  these  specimens  were 
found  near  the  "  Rice  Spring  "  and  th^  farm  of  Deacon  Johnson ;  some  were  found  on  the 
Island  and  on  the  land  easterly  of  Farm  Bridge.  Relics  have  also  been  found  to  some  extent 
about  Bridle  Point  and  the  Old  Town  Bridge  ;  and  on  the  Moore  farm,  adjoining  the  Abel 
Gleason  place,  a  spot  is  shown  where  an  Indian  wigwam  stood.  The  homes  of  some  of  the 
natives  have  been  designated  on  pages  1,  66,  and  67.  It  is  said  that  Netus,  in  IGG'Z,  lived  at 
Nipnax  Hill,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  plantation  of  Natick.  He  was  a  large  land  owner, 
and  Mr.  Corlett,  an  early  school  teacher  of  Cambridge,  who  instructed  his  son,  is  said  to 
have  obtained  leave  of  the  General  Court  "to  purchase  of  Netus,  the  Indian,  so  much  land 
as  the  said  Netus  is  possessed  of  according  to  law  ;  "  and,  by  order  of  the  Court,  Edmund 
Rice,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Noyes  laid  out  to  Mr.  Corlett  three  hundred  and  twenty  (320)  acres 
of  his  land. 

The  "  Indian  Burying  Ground,"  which  was  in  exi.stence  before  the  English  occupation 
of  Sudbury,  is  indicative  of  Indian  habitation  about  there,  and  perhaps  of  a  cluster  of  wig- 
wams in  that  vicinity.  "Indian  Bridge,"  at  West  Brook  (see  p.  1),  was  early  a  familiar 
landmark,  and  perhaps  a  notable  Indian  crossing.  At  Cochituate  the  Indians  lived  probably 
in  large  numbers,  as  it  is  supposed  they  had  a  village  and  a  fort  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
pond.  Mr.  Temple,  in  his  "History  of  Framingham,"  quotes  as  follows  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Brown,  who  was  born  in  that  locality :  "  I  have  been  in  the  old  Indian  fort,  which  stood  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  south  of  the  outlet  of  Long  Pond,  a  great  many  times.    It  used 
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to  include  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land.  A  circular  bank  of  earth  with  ditch  outside,  the 
whole  about  four  feet  high,  enclosed  it ;  and  there  was  a  raised  mound  in  the  centre,  made,  I 
suppose,  for  a  lookout.  There  were  several  cellar-holes — granaries  —  inside  the  bank.  It 
was  woods  all  around,  but  this  place  was  alwaj's  bare." 

Besides  the  Indians  who  were  dwellers  in  the  territory  of  Sudbury,  doubtless  there 
were  many  —  especially  before  the  great  pestilence  —  who  were  accustomed  to  traverse  these 
lands,  drawn  thither  by  the  unusual  facilities  for  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  Musk- 
quetahquid.  ,  .  . 

"THE  OLD  INDIAN  BURYING  GROUND."* 

This  is  an  elongated  strip  of  land  lying  adjacent  to  the  old  North  Burying  Ground  on 
the  east,  and  extending  several  rods  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  south.  It  consists  of  about 
two  acres,  more  or  less,  covered  with  a  growth  of  pine  and  oak.  Its  northerly  limit  extends 
beyond  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glen  beyond.  The  southern 
part  is  a  narrow  projection  generally  following  the  brow  of  the  hill,  skirting  on  the  west  the 
land  of  Richard  Lombard.  This  land,  from' the  settlement  of  Sudbury,  has  been  known  by 
tradition  as  the  "  Old  Indian  Burying  Ground."  That  it  was  used  for  burial  purposes  at  a 
very  early  date  is  shown  by  the  discovery  of  human  remains  that  were  buried  there  before 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  the  date  of  which  has  not  been  preserved.  Nearly 
tliree-quarters  of  a  century  ago  bones,  which  it  is  supposed  belonged  to  several  skeletons, 
were  exhumed  by  some  workmen  who  were  digging  gravel  for  repairing  the  road  at  the  cause- 
way. They  were  found  about  four  feet  below  the  surface,  by  the  bank  on  the  westerly  side 
of  tlie  southern  projection.  They  were  reinterred  by  order  of  Mr.  James  Draper,  who,  as  one 
of  the  selectmen,  was  called  to  view  them.  It  is  supposed  they  were  the  remains  of  Indians. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Mr.  J.  S.  Draper  discovered  portions  of  a  skeleton  buried  a 
few  feet  northerly  of  those  just  referred  to.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  white 
person  below  middle  life.  Upon  examination  of  the  grave,  pieces  of  decayed  wood  were 
found  with  marks  upon  them  as  of  nails  or  screws,  which  indicated  that  the  body  was  buried 
in  a  coffin.  About  midway  of  the  southern  projection  are  three  rude,  flat  stones.  They  are 
placed  in  a  hoiizontal  position,  and  lie  side  by  side.  Two  of  them  are  long,  as  if  marking 
the  grave  of  adults,  and  one  is  short  as  if  for  a  chil^  It  is  supposed  they  mark  the  graves 
of  three  of  a  family  group  who  died  about  tiie  time  of  the  settlement.  Various  depressions 
here  and  there  indicate  that  if  the  leaves  wei'e  raked  off,  and  the  forest  mold  removed,  a 
rough  and  uneven  surface  might  be  revealed,  which,  would  still  further  strengthen  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  wliole  plot  was  at  the  time  of  Indian  occupation  a  place  of  graves.  It  is  also 
considered  probable  that  as  the  settlers  for  some  years  had  no  church,  and  consequently  no 
church-yard  in  which  to  bury  their  dead  according  to  the  English  custom,  in  place  of  a  better, 
they  made  use  of  the  burying  ground  of  the  Indians.  "  . 

"CONNECTICUT  PATH." 

An  ancient  landmark  of  Wayland  is  the  "Old  Connecticut  Path."  The  probable  direc- 
tion of  this  way  lay  along  the  present  road  from  "  Wayland  and  Weston  Corner  "  to  the 
"Five  Paths,"  and  from  thence,  northerlj' of  Cochituate  Pond,  through  Saxonville  and  South 
Framingham,  on  to  Connecticut.  This  path  was  originally  an  old  Indian  trail  which  the 
natives  followed  in  their  journeyings  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  towns  from  Connecticut. 

*  By  a  mistake  in  the  exact  points  of  the  compass,  the  writer  has  elsewhere  made  an  error  in  tlic  lay  of  the 
land  ill  this  cemetery.    The  delineation  here  given  has  been  verified  by  the  compass. 
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The  English  received  information  of  it  about  1630,  from  an  expedition  of  Nipnet  Indians 
who  lived  at  what  is  now  Woodstock,  Conn.  These  Nipnet  natives,  who  were  called  the 
Wabbaquassets,  learning  that  the  English  living  on  the  Massachusetts  Bay  shores  were  in 
want  of  corn,  and  would  purchase  it  at  a  good  price,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  that  crop, 
carried  heavy  sacks  of  it  to  Boston.  They  probably  followed  a  path  which  had  long  been 
travelled,  as  it  is  said  there  were  several  Indian  villages  upon  it.  In  1633,  four  Englishmen, 
among  whom  was  John  Oldham,  of  Watertown,  took  this  trail  to  Connecticut  in  search  of  a 
suitable  spot  for  settlement.  Other  Watertown  people  went  to  Connecticut,  without  doubt, 
by  this  same  way;  and  they  were  followed,  in  1636,  by  about  sixty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  their  horses  and  cattle,  who  took  this  course  to  reach  the  Connecticut  valley. 
Some  of  this  company  fared  hard;  on  their  return  they  lost  their  way,  and  must  all  have  per- 
ished but  for  supplies  obtained  of  the  Indians.  In  1636,  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Newton,  and 
a  party  of  about  a  himdred,  started  on  this  path  to  go  from  Cambridge  to  Hartford.  They 
took  with  them  cattle,  upon  whose  milk  the  company  to  a  large  extent  subsisted,  and  slept 
at  night  under  the  open  sky.  After  a  two  weeks'  journey  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 
This  path  went  northerly  of  the  Charles  River,  through  what  is  now  Waltham  Centi'e,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Watertown  (Weston  and  Wayland  Corner),  from  which  point  it  was 
afterwards  known  as  "  the  road  to  the  Dunster  Farm,"  which  was  situated  east  of  Cochituate 
Pond.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Sudbury  Records  as  a  way  in  1643;  and  it  was  probably  form- 
ally laid  out  and  accepted  as  a  town  road  in  1648,  when,  as  the  Records  state,  "  Edmund 
Goodenow,  John  Bent  and  John  Grout  are  appointed  to  la}'  out  a  way  from  Watertown 
bound  to  the  Dunster  Farm."  About  the  time  of  the  laying  out  of  this  road  it  is  supposed 
there  was  an  extension  of  the  Bridle  Point  road  along  the  flat  easterly  of  Sudbury  River  in 
its  course  by  the  island  (see  p.  56).  The  existence  of  tliis  rude  forest  trail  in  Sudbury  terri- 
tory is  interesting,  as  it  may  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  this  town ; 
for  the  lands  along  the  Musquetaquid  probably  first  became  known  to  the  English  by  travel- 
lers along  this  path.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  an  important  thoroughfare  of  the  Indians 
who  lived  near  Cochituate  Pond,  Rocky  Falls  (Saxonville),  Washakamaug  (South  Framing- 
ham),  and  Magunkook  (Ashland).  The  first  road  the  Sudbury  settlers  made  was  probably 
the  one  that  branched  off  from  this  path  where  it  crossed  the  old  Watertown  boundary,  and 
went  around  over  the  Plain;  and  since"  that  time  branch  after  branch  has  been  made  from 
this  old  forest  trail. 

THE  OLD  BUEYING  GROUND. 

This  is  the  northernmost  burying  ground  of  the  town,  and  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Wayland  Centre  on  the  road  to  Sudbury.  It  is  a  most  interesting  spot.  Within  it 
were  located  the  first  three  meeting  houses  of  the  township,  and  here  from  1642-3  to  near 
the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  that  was  mortal  of  tlie  early  inhabitants  was 
laid  for  its  final  rest  Not  until  1716-17  is  mention  made  of  a  burying  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  so  that  this  old  ground  must  be  alike  sacred  in  its  associations  to  both  Way- 
land  and  Sudbury.  In  burying  their  dead  near  the  meeting  house  the  settlers  followed  the 
custom  prevalent  in  their  old  English  home  ;  but  as  the  first  meeting  house  was  not  built  till 
1642-3,  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  burials  were  beyond  the  present  cemetery,  in  what  was 
called  the  "Old  Indian  Buiying  Ground."  Here  probably  were  buried  the  bodies  of  Thomas 
King  and  his  wife  and  son,  who  died  about  two  years  after  the  settlement  began  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  their  graves  that  are  marked  by  the  three  horizontal  stones  that  are  still  visible. 
Here  probably  was  buried  Edward,  the  servant  of  Robert  Darnill,  who  died  in  1640.  Passing 
from  this  most  ancient  place  of  interment,  we  enter  at  once  upon  the  new  portion  of  the 
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"  Old  Burying  Ground."  Here  is  the  family  lot  of  James  S.  Draper,  surrounded  by  a  cres- 
cent shaped  evergreen  hedge  that  opena  to  the  sunlight.  Here  is  the  lot  and  the  grave  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Rutter  Draper,  late  of  Boston,  and  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  civil 
war.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Rutter,  one  of  the  early  grantees.  Here,  too,  are  the 
graves  of  Lydia  Maria  Child  and  her  husband,  David  Lee  Child.  They  are  marked  by 
two  marble  stones,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  following  epitaphs :  — 


LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD 
Born  Feb.  11,  1802 
Died  Oct.  20,  1880 
You  call  us  dead 
We  are  not  dead 
We  are  truly  living  now. 


DAVID  LEE  CHILD 
Came  to  this  world  in  West  Boylston,  Mas.s.. 
July  8th,  1794  ; 
Vanished  from  this  world  in  Wayland, 
Sept.  18th.  1874. 


Passing  on  towards  the  centre  of  the  yard,  we  read  the  names  of  Heard,  Noyes,  Cutting, 
Gleason  ;  and  in  the  more  ancient  portion,  on  the  moss-covered  and  weather-stained  slate 
stones,  are  found  the  cross-bones  and  skulls  and  quaint  epitaphs.  This  last-named  portion, 
which  constitutes  the  original  graveyard,  lays  along  the  highway.  In  1800  it  was  enlarged 
on  its  southerly  side  by  purchase  from  Nathan  and  Luther  Gleason  of  about  three-fourths  of 
iui  acre ;  and  in  1835  it  was  further  enlarged  by  purchase,  from  the  heirs  of  William  Noyes, 
of  land  to  unite  it  with  the  "Old  Indian  Burying  Ground."  This  ancient  burial  place  is 
situated  on  the  county  road  from  Wayland  to  Sudbury  Centre,  about  a  half  mile  from  the 
railroad  station.  Its  surface  in  places  is  quite  uneven  and  rough,  and  in  some  places  the  wild 
grass  has  probably  never  been  upturned,  except  when  the  ground  has  been  broken  for  new 
graves.  The  general  diroction  of  the  older  graves  is  northerljr  and  southerly,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  position  of  graves  in  some  of  the  old  New  England  burying  grounds,  which  is  in 
an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 

For  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  grave-stones  see  pp.  53  and  54. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  REV.  EDMUND  BROWN. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  conjecture  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  grave  of  Rev. 
Edmund  Brown,  the  first  minister  of  the  settlement.  The  exact  spot  is  unknown,  but  the 
probability  is  that  his  body  was  interred  somewliere  in  the  town's  old  burying  ground. 
Circumstances  strongly  favor  this  presumption,  and  we  know  of  no  valid  objection  to  it.  In 
this  town  most  of  his  eventful  life  was  spent,  and  he  would  naturally  desire  to  be  laid  among 
his  own  people;  and  if  there  was  a  vacant  spot  in  the  church-yard  near  the  old  meeting 
house  where  his  voice  was  so  long  heard,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would  be  selected  for  his 
final  resting  place.  All  the  horizontal  stones  that  are  visible  have  been  carefully  searched 
for  the  desired  inscription,  and  the  earth  has  been  probed  with  a  bar- to  discover  any  that 
raiglit  be  concealed  by  the  turf,  but  the  search  has  been  vain.  Dr.  Thomas  Stearns,  a  man 
much  interested  in  historical  research,  stated  in  a  lecture  given  in  Wayland,  a  half  century 
ago,  that  Rev.  Edmund  Brown  was  buried  in  the  old  burying  ground,  and  that  his  grave 
was  covered  by  a  horizontal  stone,  upon  the  under  side  of  which  were  the  letters  "  E.  B." 
Whether  Mr.  Stearns  received  his  information  from  tradition,  or  some  other  source,  is  now 
unknown. 

LOCATION  OF  FIRST  MEETING  HOUSE. 

It  is  considered  by  the  writer  quite  probable  that  the  first  meeting  house,  which  was 
built  by  John  Rutter  in  1642,  as  also  the  second  one,  which  we  are  informed  was  on  the  site 
of  the  first,  stood  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  half  acre  first  used  as  a  burying  ground,  on  the 


Rev,  John  B,  Wight, 

At  tlie  age  oi'  60. 
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bank  by  the  roadside,  instead  of  the  spot  a  little  farther  up  marked  by  evergreen  trees  which 
is  assigned  by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house,  and  which  doubtless  is  the  site 
of  the  third  one,  built  in  1687-8.  The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  conjec- 
ture :  — 

1.  For  obvious  reasons  the  settlers  would  probably  place  their  first  meeting  house,  as 
well  iis  their  first  log  cabin  homes,  near  the  road,  which  road  lay  where  the  present  county 
road  lies. 

2.  The  town  record  concerning  the  location  of  the  first  meeting  house  is  that  "  It  shall 
stand  upon  the  hillside  before  the  house  lot  of  John  Loker  on  the  other  side  of  the  way." 

3.  It  is  stated  in  the  "  Records  "  that  "  the  new  meeting  house  [that  is,  the  third]  shall 
stand  upon  the  present  Burying  place  of  this  town  on  the  most  convenient  part  thereof  or 
behind  or  about  the  old  meeting  house  that  now  is."  The  "convenient  place,"  we  should 
suppose,  would  be  wh'ere  were  the  fewest  graves.  The  first  interments  would  naturally  be 
made  near  the  meeting  house;  the  "convenient  spot,"  then,  would  probably  be  back  of  these 
graves;  and  since  a  half  century  had  passed,  and  graves  bearing  date  1676  and  1678  are 
found  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  farther  part  of  the  half  acre  originally  allotted  for  the 
burying  ground,  it  is  probable  that  the  lower  part  of  the  yard  was  more  or  less  occupied, 
which  may  account  for  the  third  meeting  house  being  located  so  fa,r  from  the  road. 

Perhaps  a  reason  why  the  third  meeting  house  was  not  placed  on  the  old  site,  if  so  be  it 
was  not  placed  there,  was  that  probably  a  longer  time  was  to  be  occupied  in  the  erection  of 
this  building  than  of  the  preceding  one,  and  the  people  would  not  unnecessarily  deprive 
themselves  of  a  place  of  worship  during  this  time. 

The  records  also  state,  concerning  a  parsonage  for  the  Rev.  James  Sherman,  who  was 
settled  in  1678  :  "  The  town  bought  of  John  Loker  the  east  end  of  his  house  standing  before 
and  near  the  meeting  house,  and  his  orchard  and  home  lot  of  four  acres." 

John  Loker's  house  has  been  located  on  the  "  map  of  house  lots  "  as  being  on  the  road- 
side northwesterly  of  and  beyond  the  burying  ground.  One  reason  for  placing  it  here  is 
because  the  half  acre  first  purchased  by  the  town  for  a  burying  place  was  a  part  of  the  house 
lot  of  John  Loker.  Perhaps  a  cart  path  led  up  the  southeasterly  side  of  his  house  to  his 
orchard,  which  may  be  the  "  way"  referred  to  in  the  record.  These  records  perhaps  may 
indicate  that  the  meeting  house  stood  near  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  yard.  Moreover 
this  spot  could  be  more  properlj^  called  the  hillside,  especially  before  the  present  bank  wall 
had  diminished  the  slope  to  the  road,  than  the  spot  referred  to  above,  which  might  almost  be 
called  the  summit. 

SUCCESSION  OF  MEETING  HOUSES. 

t 

Four  meeting  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  present  territory  of  Wayland,  which  are 
successors  of  the  one  built  by  John  Rutter  in  1642-3.  Two  of  these  were  in  the  old  burying 
ground,  as  before  observed,  and  the  others  at  the  Centre  (see  pp.  49  and  51).  These, 
together  with  the  first  one,  we  think  circumstances  and  the  records  indicate,  have  for  near 
two  centuries  and  a  half  been  the  houses  of  worship  of  the  same  church  organization,  viz., 
that  over  which  the  Rev.  Edmund  Brown  was  the  first  minister,  and  which  is  now  known 
as  the  church  of  the  First  Parish,  or  the  Unitarian  Church.  Although  changes  may  have 
occurred  both  in  theology  and  polity,  yet  we  have  found  no  evidence  in  the  old  records  that 
the  organization  itself  has  been  changed  ;  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  church  estab- 
lished in  1640  has  passed  from  meeting  house  to  meeting  house  as  the  centuries  have  come 
and  gone.  During  the  controversy  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concerning 
the  di vision  of  the  town  into  precincts  (see  pp.  48  and  49),  nothing  occurred,  that  we  have 
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yet  discovered,  which  caused  the  church  on  the  east  side  to  lose  its  identity  as  the  First 
Church  of  the  town.  There  was  a  separation  from  it,  but  not  a  removal  of  it.  The  records 
of  the  church,  as  kept  by  Mr.  Loring,  inform  us  that  the  church  met  at  his  house,  Feb.  11, 
1723,  and  voted  that  the  church  be  divided  into  two  churches.  The  desire  to  divide  came 
from  the  east  side  people,  and  Mr.  Loring  at  this  time  was  living  with  them,  he  not  having 
removed  to  the  west  side  till  the  25th  of  July  following  (see  pp.  48  and  49).  Previous  to 
the  time .  the  vote  was  taken  to  divide,  preaching  had  been  maintained  in  both  precincts. 
The  one  element,  we  conclude,  was  already  worshipping  in  the  west  precinct,  and  the 
remaining  element,  we  infer,  without  evidence  to  the  contrary,  continued  on  in  the  east 
precinct  as  the  original  church,  with  all  its  traditions,  associations,  and  prestige.  It  is  true 
that  the  records  were  subsequently  in  the  possession  of  the  west  precinct  church,  and  are 
now'in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarian  parish  of  Sudbury;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supp'osition  that  Mr.  Loring,  having  kept  the  scanty  records  that  were  then  made  of  church 
matters,  may  have  taken  them  with  him  on  his  removal  to  the  west  side  as  a  matter  of  no 
•consequence  to  either  church.  On  March  18,  1724-5,  the  west  side  people  "entered  into 
'and  renewed"  a  "holy  church  covenant,"  and  to  this  were  subscribed  the  names  of  the 
thirty-two  male  communicants  on  that  side  the  river,  including  that  of  Mr.  Loring.  This 
evidently  was  not  a  consecration  meeting ;  for,  if  it  had  been,  the  names  of  the  forty-two 
female'  communicants  would  have  been  subscribed  also.  The  fact  of  this  renewal  of  cove- 
nant relations  may  indicate  that  the  people  now  worshipping  on  the  west  side  felt  the  need 
of  a  formal  church  organization.  That  the  east  side  considered  the  Rev.  Israel  Loring  their 
pastor,  after  the  west  side  had  given  him  a  call,  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that  the  east 
side  people  took  measures  to  provide  for  "their  now  settled  minister,  Mr.  Israel  Loring." 
The  very  fact  that  the  west  side  people  gave  him  a  call  shows  that  they  did  not  consider 
him  then  pastor,  but  the  pastor  of  the  east  side  church.  According  to  the  records  the 
church  voted  to  divide,  not  to  remove.  A  part  went  out,  and  the  rest  remained ;  and  we 
infer  that  the  part  which  remained  had  no  occasion  to  organize  anew.  New  parochial  adjust- 
ments may  have  been  made  on  both  sides,  as  old  parish  relations  would  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  be  disturbed  ;  but  the  church  in  its  religious  or  covenant  relations,  on  the  east 
side,  we  conclude,  remained  unchanged,  and  that  it  was  as  truly  as  ever  before,  the  First 
Church  of  Sudbury.  The  following,  we  think,  is  an  outline  of  the  leading  facts  relating  to 
the  chnrch  and  parish  in  the  two  precincts:  Dec.  18,  1721,  the  west  precinct  voted  "to  have 
the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  amongst  us."  This  indicates  that  there  was  a  parish 
there.  A  little  later,  they  extended  a  call  to  Mr.  Loring  to  become  their  pastor;  and  shortly 
after  this,  the  east  precinct  invited  him  to  remain  with  them,  and  took  measures  to  provide 
for  "their  now  settled  minister,  Mr.  Israel  Loring."  This  indicates  that  a  parish  was  in 
existence  in  the  east  precinct.  June  11,  1723,  it  was  voted  "  to  divide  the  church  into  two 
churches."  This  may  indicate  that,  though  the  east  and  west  precincts  acted  at  that  time 
as  separate  bodies  in  their  parish  relations,  they  still  remained  an  undivided  church.  On 
March  18,  1724-5,  the  west  precinct  entered  into  and  renewed  a  "holy  church  covenant,"  to 
which  the  male  members  subscribed  their  names.  This  may  indicate  that  at  that  time  a 
church  was  formed  in  the  west  precinct.  The  vote  to  divide  the  church  took  place  at  Mr. 
Loring's  house,  on  the  east  side,  Feb.  11,  1723.  He  moved  to  the  west  side  the  next  July, 
and  as  the  records  were  kept  by  himself  he  probably  took  them  with  him ;  and  had  he  decided 
not  to  accept  their  call,  and  remained  on  the  east  side  till  his  death,  the  records  probably 
would  have  remained  also  and  been  transferred  to  his  successors.  The  foregoing  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  as  formed  from  the  facts  and  records  that  he  has  thus  far  discovered. 
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mDUSTEIES. 

Tajtneeies.  —  In  1773  James  Brown  had  a  tannery  at  a  spot  near  the  present  grocery 
store  of  Henry  Lee  &  Sons,  and  forty  rods  of  land  thereabouts  were  sold  for  the  purpose. 

About  1765  Dr.  E.  Roby  owned  a  tan-yard  on  land  now  the  house  lot  of  Mr.  William 
R.  Dudley.    This  tan-yard  was  in  use  until  about  1805. 

There  was  also  a  tan-yard  on  the  Hawes  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century^ 
kept  by  Benjamin  Poole ;  and  also  one  on  the  Seth  Adams  place,  at  an  early  date. 

Beick-makeng.  —  Bricks  were  made  on  land  called  "  Smithfield^"  which  is  the  field 
lying  next  to  and  northwest  of  the  Widow  Bowles'  house  at  Whales'  Bridge,  at  a  very  early 
date.  They  were  also  made  at  "  Timber  Neck;"  near  the  North  school-house;  at  "Common 
Swamp,"  a  locality  of  about  fifty  acres  in  front  of  L.  H.  Sherman's  house  ;  and  also  west  of 
'■  Pelham  Pond."    Ai  all  these  places  excavations  or  clay-pits  are  probably  visible. 

Timothy  Allen  kept  a  tailor's  shop  in  the  centre  of  the  town  from  1805  to  1845.  About 
1830  a  house,  formerly  used  as  a  store,  was  moved  from  "  Bigelow's  Corner"  to  a  spot  near 
the  brick  house  opposite  the  "  Old  Roby  House,"  and  in  this  house  he  afterwards  carried  on 
his  business.    The  building  is  now  Theodore  Sherman's  shoe  store. 

Blacksmiths.  —  Within  the  original  limits  of  the  Sudbury  territory  the  following 
blacksmiths  early  plied  their  trade :  Mr.  Stearns,  formerly  of  Charlestown  ;  Richard  Sanger 
(see  p.  44),  from  1777  to  1815.  Silas  Grout  kept  a  shop  located  at  a  spot  in  front  of  the 
Judge  Mellen  house. 

Caepektees  at  an  early  date  were  John  Rutter,  1639;  Ephraim  Curtis,  1690;  John 
Merriam,  1750  to  1780  ;  Isaac  Carver,  1790  to  1820. 

Stoees  antd  Stoeeeleepees.  —  About  1750  a  store  was  built  by  Dr.  E.  Roby,  and  by 
1814  the  house  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Nathan  Rice.  It  stood  on  the  present  William  R. 
Dudley  place. 

About  1790  to  1808  Becky  (Rebecca)  Drumond,  a  maiden  lady,  kept  a  store  of  small 
wares  and  goods  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  C.  A.  Cutting's  house. 

Aaron  and  William  Bridge  kept  a  store  in  a  part  of  the  "  Bridge  Parsonage  "  (Alden 
WeUington  place)  from  1790  to  1815.  ' 

Jonas  F.  Heard  kept  a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  in  a  building  once  used  as  a  school 
house,  which  stood  near  the  present  railroad  station  at  the  Centre,  and  which  was  long 
known  as  the  "  Old  Red  Store,"  or  Newell  Heard's  store  (see  p.  57). 

The  "  Green  Store  "  was  in  the  building  next  to  the  Unitarian  church  at  the  easterly. 
Dry  goods  and  groceries  were  sold  there  as  early  as  1816  by  J.  P.  Heard,  and  later  by  Asa 
Wheeler,  James  E.  Field,  Jesse  Wheeler,  H.  F.  Lee,  and  others. 

At  "Bigelow's  Corner"  John  Flagg  kept  dry  goods  and  groceries  about  1815  to  1827, 
near  the  house  now  owned  by  T.  W.  Bennett. 

About  1835  George  Smith  sold  dry  goods  and  groceries  at  the  house  now  occupied  by 
J.  Mullen  at  the  Centre.  Goods  were  subsequently  sold  there  by  Charles  Howard  and  also 
by  John  M.  Seward. 

The  building  at  present  used  as  a  store  by  Henry  Lee  was  built  by  Deacon  J.  W.  Morse 
about  1848,  and  used  by  him  for  a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store.  L.  B.  White,  George  Hosmer, 
and  Charles  Richardson  have  since  occupied  the  building  for  store  purposes. 

The  "  Old  Town  House,"  built  in  1841,  was  purchased  in  1879  by  L.  K.  Lovell,  who 
has  since  used  it  for  a  store. 

In  several  of  the  stores  and  buildings  now  named  the  post  office  has  been  kept. 
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SLAVES  AND  COLORED  SERVANTS. 

Colored  servants  were  early  owned  or  employed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  As  early  as 
1653  the  records  concerning  land  division  inform  us  about  servants  "as  men  have,  that  they 
have  either  bought  or  bought  up."  In  Vol.  LXXIX.,  p.  247,  State  Archives,  is  a  petition 
from  Richard  Heard,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  a  negro  man  in  His  Majesty's  service,  in  Capt. 
John  Nixon's  company,  and  that  he  was  taken  sick  at  Deerfield  on  his  way  home,  and 
remained  there  sick  for  a  long  time;  and  that  he  had  to  take  his  two  horses  and  go  after  him. 
He  asked  the  General  Court  to  consider  his  case,  and  the  committee  reported  "twenty-five 
shillings  in  full  to  be  be  paid  to  Col.  John  Noyes  for  the  use  of  the  Petitioner." 

Rev.  John  Swift  of  Framingham  disposed  of  five  slaves  by  his  will,  one  of  vi^hom,  named 
Nero,  he  gave  to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Roby,  his  son-in-law,  of  Sudbury. 

In  the  old  burying  ground  are  small  slate  stones  that  mark  the  graves  of  two  colored 
persons,  who  were  once  evidently  servants  in  the  old  Noyes  family.  On  one  of  the  stones  is 
the  following  inscription  :  — 

PETER  BOAZ  ■  ■  ,» 

A  Coloured  Man 
63. 

On  the  other  stone  is  the  inscription  : —  , 

FLORA 
A  Coloured  Woman 
Mt  91. 

These  graves  are  placed  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  at  the  foot  of  graves 
of  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Peter  Noyes,  "gentleman,"  who  came  to  America  in  the  sliip 
"Confidence"  in  1638,  and  was  one  of  the  town's  early  grantees  (see  p.  2). 

But  few  negroes  were  living  in  town  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  their  number,  as  given  in  "  Memoirs  of  Sudbury,"  which  is  a  small  sketch  of  Sudbui  y 
history,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rev.  Israel  Loring  : — > 

Number  of  white  people  in  town  on  both  sides  of  the  river  1,745 

Number  of  Negroes,  males  15 

Number  of  Negroes,  females  12 

Total  number  of  blacks  27 

There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  colored  people  were  held  in  a  good  degree  of  respect 
among  the  white  inhabitants  in  whose  families  they  lived.  Dr.  Israel  Loring  writes  very 
kindly  in  his  diary  about  a  servant  named  Simeon,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  his  household, 
and  died  just  after  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  freedom.  He  writes:  "April  30th,  1765,  this 
morning  Simeon  was  taken  ill  of  colic,  but  soon  recovered."  "  May  10th,  Simeon  died, 
aged  21.  Altho'  he  partly  recovered,  he  grew  worse  again.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
family,  and  has  drowned  us  in  tears.  In  the  evening  we  committed  the  remains  of  Simeon 
to  the  grave.  A  great  number  of  the  congregation  attended  the  funeral."  The  Sabbath 
following  Mr.  Loring  preached  a  sermon  on  his  death,  taking  his  text  from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  48. 
In  the  central  and  older  portion  of  the  old  burying  ground  at  Sudbury  Centre  is  a  grave- 
stone with  the  following  inscription  :  — 

Here  Lies  y"  Body  of  Simoon  y" 
Once  Faithful  &  Beloved 
Servant  of  y»  Rv*  M''  Isra" 
Loring,  who  Died  May  y°  10,  1755, 
♦  in  y=  22  Year  of  His  Age. 
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WOBK  HOUSE. 

In  1753  a  movement  was  made  to  establish  a  work  house  in  Sudbury,  in  order,  as  stated, 
that  "'Idle  &  Disorderly  People  "  might  be  employed.  In  process  of  time  the  project  was 
cai'ried  out,  and  in  1765  a  building  was  hired  of  Isaac  Reed,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  as 
rent  two  pounds  eight  shillings. 

One  of  the  rules  or  regulations  relating  to  the  work  house,  as  enacted  "  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  all  the  Overseers  of  the  Poore  in  Sudbury  at  the  work  house  in  said  Sudbury  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month,  April,  Anno  Domini  1763,"  is  as  follows:  — 

That  when  any  Parson  whome  we  Shall  Judge  Doath  Fall  under  our  Immediate  care  and  Inspection  Shall  be 
by  a  Summon  imder  the  hand  of  oiu-  moderator  or  Clark  Duly  Sent  to  him  Setting  forth  the  time  for  his  appearance 
before  us  at  the  said  work  Ivpuse,  and  Shall  not  Punctually  appeare  before  us  the  said  Overseers,  at  the  said  work 
house,  and  then  and  in  that  case,  a  waii-ant  under  tlie  hand  and  Seal  of  our  said  Clark  Shall  Isue  out  Dyrected  to 
the  master  of  the  said  work  house,  or  to  the  Constable  of  the  s'^  Towne  of  Sudbury  forthwith  Requiring  them  to 
apprehend  the  body  of  the  s'^  Contemptous  Parson  and  Cause  him  or  her  to  appear  before  us,  the  s''  overseers  at  the 
said  work  house,  that  he  or  she  may  be  Proceeded  with  or  Punished  for  his  or  her  Contempt,  by  being  publicly 
whipped  at  the  whipping  post  at  the  work  house  not  Exceeding  Ten  Stripes  or  otherways  as  the  said  Overseers  Shall 
then  order,  and  be  Subject  to  pay  to  the  olEce'  that  Shall  have  served  the  s''  warrant  his  fees  by  Law  allowed  him, 
the  Service  of  which  Summons  Shall  be  foimd  by  Giving  him  or  her  Summon  in  form  aforesaid  or  Leaving  same  at 
his  or  her  Last  or  usual  place  of  abode,  by  any  Constable  of  s<i  Sudl)ui7  or  any  one  of  tlie  Overseers  who  Shall  make 
KetiuTi  of  y*  s'^  Summons  to  the  si^  Overseers  at  the  time  therein  ordered. 

SMALL -POX  HOSPITALS. 

The  people  of  Sudbury  were  not  exempt  from  the  dread  so  common  in  ancient  times  of 
the  small-pox  scourge.  We  of  to-day  can  but  imperfectly  conceive  of  the  peril  to  which 
people  were  exposed  where  the  disease  prevailed  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  The 
victims  were  not  buried  in  the  town's  common  burial  places,  but  in  lonely  isolated  spots,  to 
avoid  the  contagion  that  might  result  if  the  grave  was  encroached  upon,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years,  by  the  opening  of  new  graves.  Inoculation  was  a  mode  of  treatment  intro- 
duced about  1721,  by  which  it  was  supposed  a  person  could  have  the  disease  in  a  very  light 
form,  and  be  free  from  the  danger  of  contagion  ever  after. 

Several  hospitals,  or  "pest  houses,"  as  they  were  called,  were  erected  in  Sudbury  for 
the  accommodation  of  any  who  wished  to  go  to  them  and  take  the  disease  in  this  way,  and 
there  be  treated.  Three  of  these  hospitals  were  in  East  Sudbury.  One  of  "them  was  on  the 
island,  another  in  the  "pock  pasture,"  where  an  old  cellar  hole  marks  the  spot  (see  p.  57), 
and  the  other  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Draper.  At  the  last-named  pest  house  five  of 
the  patients  died,  and  were  buried  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  field  in  which  the  liouse 
stood.    At  two  of  these  graves  are  slate  headstones,  with  the  following  inscription :  — 

In  memoiy  of 
Mr.  Zebadiah  Allen 
Wlio  Died  of  the  Small  Pox 
June  2,  1777. 
Aged  75  years 

In  memory  of 
Mary  Wife  of 
Mr  Zebadiah  Allen 
Who  died  of  the  Small  Pox 
June  7,  1777 

Many  of  those  who  thus  voluntarily  took  the  disease  had  it  in  a  mild  form ;  but  after  a 
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tirno  inoculation  was  forbidden  by  law  and  vaccination  took  its  place,  and  now  the  lonely 
graves,  tradition,  and  a  few  records  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  the  ancient  pest  houses. 

.     TOWN  ABBA,  BXO. 

The  town  of  Wayland  contains  an  area  of  10,061  acres.  The  Sudbury  River  forms  its 
westerly  boundary  for  the  distance  of  five  miles,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  rods  ;  it  runs 
within  the  town  four  miles  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  rods,  and  its  entire  length,  between 
the  north  and  south  boundary,  is  ten  miles  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  rods.  (For 
further  facts  about  Sudbury  River,  .see  p.  34.) 

IRREGULARITY  OF  THE  TOWN'S  BOUNDARY  LINE  AT  SANDY  HILL. 

When  the  east  side  people  •  sought  for  a  division  of  the  town,  one  objection  brought 
against  it  by  the  west  side  was  that  they  would  lose  the  "Training  Field;"  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Caleb  Wheeler  was  a  strong  opposer  of  the  measure,  because  it  would  bring  his 
farm  into  the  proposed  new  town.  It  was  probably  as  a  means  of  compromise  that  both  of 
these  tracts  were  left  in  Sudbury,  and  hence  the  irregular  boundary  at  Sandy  Hill.  Lands  in 
Sudbury  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  adjacent  to  the  South  Sudbury  and  Wayland  new 
road,  are  still  called  the  "  Wheeler  place."'  Various  efforts  have  been  made  by  town  oflBcials 
to  have  the  line  straightened,  but  they  have  thus  far  been  in  vain. 

There  is,  in  connection  with  the  record  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  towns,  the  fol- 
lowing clause :  "And  it  is  also  enacted  that  the'  House  and  lands  of  Caleb  Wheeler — together 
with  the  Training-field  adjoining  thereto  —  shall  remain  to  the  Town  of  Sudbury." 

FIRST  OFFICIAL  BOARD  OF  EAST  SUDBURY,  1780. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  held  in  East  Sudbury  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
Joseph  Curtis,  town  clerk  and  treasurer ;  Capt.  Richard  Heard,  Joseph  Curtis,  Phinehas 
Glezen,  Jacob  Reeves,  Capt.,  Isaac  Loker,  selectmen ;  Joseph  Curtis,  William  BaldAvin, 
Lieut.  Thomas  Brintnall,  assessors ;  Capt.  John  Noyes,  Isaac  Damon,  collectors  ;  William 
Baldwin,  Lieut.  John  Whitney,  Capt.  Isaac  Loker,  Lieut.  Jonathan  Hoar,  highway  survey- 
ors ;  Phinehas  Glezen,  Lieut.  Joseph  Dudley,  tithing-men ;  William  Barker,  William  Dudley, 
fence  viewers  ;  Ezekiel  Rice,  fish-reeve  ;  Samuel  Griffin,  Nathaniel  Reeves,  field  drivers  ; 
William  Revis,  hog-reeve  ;  Lieut.  Samuel  Russell,  sealer  of  leather.  Capt.  Richard  Heard 
was  chosen  representative.  ;  • ' 

CHANGES  IN  THE  OCCUPANTS  OF  OLD  HOMESTEADS. 

In  all  parts  of  Wayland  real  estate  has  to  a  large  extent  changed  owners  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  a  corresponding  change  has  occurred  in  the  inhabitants.  Old  families  that  inher- 
ited their  farms  as  heirlooms,  and  upon  the  roofs  of  whose  houses  the  moss  of  many  years 
had  gathered,  have  died  or  removed  from  town,  and  their  estates  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners.  In  the  north  part  these  changes  are  especially 
apparent.  Fifty  years  ago  the  locality  about  Sherman's  Bridge,  then  known  as  "  Sheep 
End,"  was  largely  owned  and  occupied  by  families  of  the  name  of  Sherman.  This  name 
was  once  prominent  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs,  but  there  are  few  now  bearing  it 
in  town. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Plain,"  also,  marked  changes  have  occurred.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago  the  Draper  family  owned  most  of  the  real  estate  in  this  section.  In  the  north- 
easterly part  of  it  was  the  farm  of  Ira  Draper.    Mr.  Draper  was  energetic  in  all  his  business, 
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and  prominently  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Wayland 
and  the  erection  of  its  house  of  worship.  James  Draper,  an  elder  brother,  was  a  prominent 
citizen,  and  active  in  affairs  of  town  and  church,  as  is  stated  in  another  place.  (See 
biographical  sketch.) 

Various  changes  have  taken  place. on  the  "Island"  within  a  half  century.  This  tract 
of  territory,  at  times  wholly  surrounded  by  water,  was  within  a  hundred  years  largely  in  the 
possession  of  the  Heard  family.  Here,  to  a  large  extent,  the  generations  of  Heards  who  for 
years  wielded  a  wide  influence  in  Wayland  were  born.  Here  was  the  home  of  Col.  David 
Heard,  at  one  time  colonel  of  the  militia,  trial  justice,  and  state  senator.  Here  was  the  birth- 
place of  Horace  Heard,  who  for  years  was  a  depnty  sheriff  of  Middlesex  county,  and  once 
represented  the  district  in  the  General  Court.  On  the  westerly  side  was  the  homestead  of 
Abel  Heard,  a  soldier  of  1812.  After  his  decease  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, a  business  man  of  Boston,  who  has  chauged  its  appearance  somewhat ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent elms,  through  whose  branches  the  winds  of  many  a  winter  have  swept,  still  outstretch 
their  friendly  arms  to  shelter  the  inmates  of  the  old  homestead,  the  transient  traveller,  and 
the  visitor  to  the  beautiful  pond  near  by. 

At  the  present  time  not  a  male  inhabitant  by  the  name  of  Heard  is  left  among  their 
former  habitations.  One  by  one  they  have  left  their  quiet  dwellings,  and  on  the  old  burying 
ground  by  the  hillside  is  here  and  there  a  monument  or  weather-beaten  stone  that  suggests 
how  numerous  the  family  once  was  in  town. 

Changes  have  also  taken  place  at  the  westerly  extremity  of  the  town  beyond  the  Sud- 
bury River,  at  what  was  anciently  known  as  the  "Gravel  Pit."  A  great  many  years  ago 
there  was  located  here  a  tavern,  a  store,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop.  This  place 
was  designated  as  a  convenient  one  on  which  to  locate  a  new  meeting  house  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  whole  township,  at  the  time  of  the  controversy  relating  to  the  division 
of  the  town  into  the  east  and  west  precincts.  Had  this  occurred,  it  might  have  prevented 
the  formation  of  two  precincts,  and  at  the  "  Gravel  Pit "  might  have  been  the  central 
village,  and  the  town  remained  undivided. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  south  part  have  been  mentioned  in  another 
place.  A  fine  residence  was  lately  erected  near  Cochituate  Lake,  on  the  Simpson  estate, 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Michael  Simpson,  proprietor  of  the  Saxonville 
mills.  The  grounds  are  called  "Evangeline  Park."  These  grounds  have  many  woody 
paths  and  roads,  which  afford  pleasant  walks  and  drives. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  at  the  present  time  are  known  as  the  Wayland  High  and  Grammar,  Centre 
Primary,  North,  Rutter,  Thomas,  LokervUle,  Cochituate  High  and  Grammar,  Cochituate 
Intermediate,  Cochituate  Primaries  (1,  2,  and  3). 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  Centre  School  was  moved  from  the  little  brick  school-house, 
which  had  been  standing  since  1808  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  old  Common  (see  p.  57), 
to  the  rear  room,  on  the  ground  floor,  in  what  is  now  the  old  town  house.  Later,  this  school 
y/as  divided,  a  part  of  the  scholars  going  to  the  school  located  on  the  road  extending  between 
the  present  Wellington  and  Parmenter  places,  and  a  part  going  to  the  "  Rutter  "  School. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  formerly  kept  in  a  small  building  near  the  Baldwin 
house.  This  was  one  of  five  brick  school-houses  budt  between  1799  and  1808.  It  was 
sold  to  James  Draper,  and  a  wooden  one  erected  near  the  present  Lombard  house,  which  was 
moved  to  its  present  location  in  1843.  Previous  to  the  last  removal  it  was  called  the  "Street 
School:  "  now  it  is  the  "  Cen.tr e  Primary.", ,  At  this  school-house  stands  a  flag-staff',  a  flag 
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having  been  presented  by  Grdoige  Eli  Sherman,  Jan.  7,  1890,  a  former  resident  of  the  town 
and  pupil  of  the  school. 

In  1799  a  brick  school-house  was  erected  in  the  "Rutter"  district.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  wooden  one.  The  location  was  on  a  road  called  the  "  Lane,"  which  extended  from  the 
Rutter  place  to  Cochituate,  easterly  of  Perkins'  Hill.  In  1853  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
location,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  southerly  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  county  road,  on 
the  road  that  extends  from  it  to  the  Rutter  place. 

The  people  of  Wayland  have  always  set  a  high  value  on  educational  privileges.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago  a  school  was  kept  for  young  ladies  in  the  chapel  of  the  Congregational 
Church  by  Miss  Caroline  Gleason.  In  1839  a  private  school,  called  the  Wayland  Academy, 
was  opened  in  the  same  place  by  Leonard  F.  Frost  and  his  sister,  Anna  P.  Frost.  Classes 
were  heard  in  the  "Green  Store."  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  the  languages  were 
taught  by  young  men  residing  in  town.  Very  soon  the  school  was  removed  to  the  Town 
Hall,  scholars  came  from  the  surrounding  towns,  and  the  number  of  pupils  at  one  time  was 
over  a  hundred.  This  school,  though  popular,  was  short  lived.  About  1842  a  school  of  the 
same  grade  was  tauglit  by  Miss  Anna  Brown  in  the  same  place.  Some  very  snccessful 
teachers  went  out  from  these  schools. 

In  1854  a  high  school  building  was  erected  at  the  centre,  on  the  road  to  Cochituate,  a 
little  southerly  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church.  With  the  erection  of  this  building 
was  established  a  high  grade  of  school  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  first  principal  was  Erastus 
N.  Fay,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College;  the  second,  Mr.  DeWitt,  who  was  followed  by 
John  Hudson  of  Lexington.  The  first  lady  principal  was  Miss  L.  R.  Draper,  a  graduate  of 
New  Hampton  Seminary,  and  formerly  principal  of  the  Wadsworth  Academy,  South  Sud- 
bury, and  assistant  in  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.  During  the  time  of  her  adminis 
tration  the  scliool  advanced  steadily  in  numbers  and  scholarship,  and  obtained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  interest  and  affection  of  the  pupils,  among  whom  was  a  large  class  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  since  become  responsible  and  useful  members  of  society.  On  the  school 
board  at  this  time  were  Hon.  Edward  Mellen  and  Dr.  Edmund  H.  Sears.  For  a  series  of 
years  after  this  the  school  was  composed  of  a  younger  class  of  pupils,  and  the  studies  did  not 
range  so  high  ;  but  latterly  the  school  has  improved  in  this  respect,  so  that  for  three  years 
there  has  been  a  regular  graduating  class. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBBABY. 

The  verbal  proposition  of  Dr.  Wayland  to  give  the  town  five  hundred  dollars  towards 
establishing  a  free  library,  provided  the  inhabitants  would  raise  a  like  amount,  was  made  to 
Hon.  Edward  Mellen,  on  commencement  day  at  Brown  University,  R.I.,  1847. 

The  proposition  was  submitted  in  writing  to  the  citizens  of  Wayland,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing held  Jan.  17,  1848.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  J.  S.  Draper  was  appointed  as  an  agent 
to  solicit  the  sum  required  to  secure  the  proffered  gift.  Two  hundred  and  eight  persons 
responded  to  the  call,  and  the  sum  was  raised  by  Feb.  10,  1848.  The  same  year  a  room 
was  prepared  on  the  front  lower  floor  of  the  old  town  honse,  where  the  books  were  deposited, 
and  Aug.  7,  1850,  the  new  library  was  opened  to  the  public.  In  1861  the  number  of  books 
having  so  increased  that  the  old  quarters  were  inconveniently  small,  the  lower  room  in  the 
same  building,  that  had  been  used  for  school  purposes,  was  fitted  up  for  a  library,  and  the 
books  transferred  to  it. 

December,  1878,  the  books  were  removed  to  the  commodious  room  prepared  for  them  in 
the  new  Town  Hall.  At  that  time  the  number  of  volumes  was  7,485,  and  the  number  in 
circulation  was  519.    Mr.  Henry  Wight  served  as  librarian  during  the  first  fifteen  years. 
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and  was  succeeded  in  1865  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Draper,  who  held  the  position  till  within  a  few 
vears,  since  which  time  this  service  has  been  performed  by  Mrs.  John  Heaid. 

In  this  library  are  some  rare  old  books,  among  which  are  three  folio  volumes  in  old  style 
type,  bearing  on  the  titlepage  the  words  "  London,  1673,"  and  containing  inside  the  covers, 
in  manuscript,  the  following  words :  — 

These  practical  works  of  the  late  Rev*  and  pious  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  are  given  in 
sheets  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  of  London  ;  and  are  bound  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sewell  of  Boston, 
merchant,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  the  East  Precinct  of  the  town  of  Sudbury,  now  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  by  the  direction  and  disposal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benj.  Colman,  Pastor  of  a  church  in 
Boston. 

Boston,  July  19,  1731. 

The  library  is  adorned  by  life-size  portraits  of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  Rev.  John 
B.  Wight,  Hon.  Edward  Mellen,  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears.  D.D.,  Ebenezer  Ames,  M.D.,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  Dea.  James  Draper,  and  by  life-size  busts  of  William  H.  Prescott, 
Louis  Agassiz,  and  W'illiam  E.  Channing,  —  all  of  which  were  donated  to  the  library.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  year  1889-90,  according  to  the  librarian's  report,  was  11,- 
095,  and  the  whole  number  in  circulation  was  6,081. 

INDIAN  RELICS. 

In  the  library  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  relics  gathered  from  various  sources  by 
Mr.  James  S.  Draper,  and  tastefully  arranged  and  labelled.  The  collection  consists  in  part 
of  aiTow  and  spear  heads,  stone  tomahawks  or  axes,  and  specimens  of  the  rude  instruments 
made  by  the  aborigines  for  domestic  or  culinary  purposes.  Some  of  these  specimens  are 
quite  perfect;  others  show  the  marks  of  age  or  misuse,  either  before  or  after  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  finder.  The  collection  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  Indian  was  possessed 
of  some  ingenuity,  and  also  that  many  of  his  race  once  roamed  these  fields  and  had  their 
abodes  here. 

For  further  facts  about  the  Indians  see  pp.  66  and  67. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  persons  from  Sudbury  and  East  Sudbury  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  before  the  year  1800.  Those  designated  by  one  star  are 
knovm  to  have  been  from  the  east  side ;  those  designated  by  two  stars  are  supposed  to  have 
been  from  the  east  side  :  — 


Date  of  Graduation. 

Profession. 

Samuel  Jennison* 

1720       .    •  . 

Teacher. 

Noyes  Parris** 

1721 

WiUiam  Brintnall**'  . 

1721 

Teacher. 

Thomas  Frink 

1722 

Clergyman. 

John  Loring 

1729 

Jonathan  Loring 

1738 

Teacher. 

William  Cook** 

1748 

Teacher. 

WiUiam  Baldwin**  . 

1748 

Gideon  Richardson 

1749      .  . 

Clergyman. 

Samuel  Baldwin** 

1752 

.Jude  Damon* 

1776 

Clergyman. 

Aaron  .Smith* 

1777 

Teacher. 

Ephraim  Smith*  . 

.      .  1777 

Merchant. 

PvCuben  Puffer 

1778 

Clergyman. 

Jacob  Bigelow 

Physician. 

Phinehas  Johnson*  . 

1799 

Studied  theology 
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The  following  are  tho  names  of  college  graduates  from  East  Sudbury  and  Wayland 
since  the  year  1800  :  — 


Date  of  Graduation. 

Profession. 

Joseph  Adams 

/TT  TT      1  OAr\ 

(H.U.,  loOo) 

Lawyer. 

David  Damon 

(H.U.,  1811) 

Clergyman. 

Seth  Damon  . 

/  TT  TT       1  D 1  1  \ 

(11. U.,  1811) 

Clergyman. 

Joslah  Rutter 

/TT  TT  1000\ 

(H.U.,  18ii.J) 

liawyer. 

Norwood  Damon  . 

/TT  TT  1000\ 

(11. U.,  18.W) 

Clergyman. 

Gardner  Eice  . 

(Woslcyan  Univ.,  1834) 

Clergyman. 

Elbridge  Smith 

(H.U.,  1841) 

Teacher. 

Abner  Rice 

(Y.C.,  1844) 

Teacher. 

Franklin  F.  Heard 

(H.U.,  1848) 

Lawyer. 

Benjamin  D.  Frost 

(College  of  New  Jersey) 

Civil  Engineer. 

Edward  Frost 

(H.U.,  1850) 

Civil  Engineer. 

Edwin  H.  Heard  . 

/T^   TT        ^  Of  ^  \ 

(B.U.,  1851) 

J oseph  R.  Draper  • 

/w  n    1  Qf-,1  \ 

^  VV  .Vy.,    lOOi  ^ 

i  iiyolcidll. 

Jared  M.  Heard 

(B.U.,  1853) 

Clergyman. 

Edward  T.  Damon 

(H.U.,  1857) 

Franlc  W.  Draper  . 

(B.U.,  1862)        .       .  . 

Physician. 

Josliua  Mellen 

(B.U.,  1862)  ... 

Merchant.  ■ 

Arthur  G.  Bennett . 

(W.C.,  1869) 

Merchant. 

Fred  M.  Stone 

(Wesleyan  University) 

Left  College  before  graduation. 

WAYLAND  CENTRE,  1890. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  given  in  the  historical  narrative,  a  few  more  facts  about 
Wayland  Centre  as  it  is,  may  be  of  value.  The  place  at  present  has  two  grocery  and  dry 
goods  stores,  a  blacksmith's  and  wheelwright's  shop,  a  livery  stable,  and  a  store  or  shop  for 
the  sale  and  repair  of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  two  resident  lawyers,  —  Richard  T. 
Lombard  and  Daniel  Bracket.  The  former  has  been  the  town  clerk  for  several  years. 
Besides  giving  attention  to  his  law  business,  Mr.  Lombard  is  also  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
flowers.  He  has  quite  an  extensive  green-house,  which  is  situated  on  his  farm  by  the  road 
from  Wayland  to  Sudbury,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  railroad  station. 

In  addition  to  the  religious  services  held  in  the  churches  on  Sunday,  a  service  has 
recently  been  started  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  old  town  hall. 

At  Wayland  Centre  and  its  vicinity  are  some  excellent  farms,  which  are  well  kept  and 
very  productive. 

The  village  contains  three  or  four  dozen  dwelling-houses,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
are  owned  by  their  occupants.  The  streets  are  well  supplied  with  shade  trees,  and  in  some 
places  the  broad  branches  of  the  elms  almost  overshadow  the  entire  highway.  Outside  the 
village  the  country  is  dotted  with  pleasant  farm  houses,  more  or  less  of  which  are  old  home- 
steads, where  dwell  a  thrifty  people. 

Obder  of  Exebcisks  .  _ 

AT  THB 

TOWN  HALL  DEDICATION, 
Dec.  24,  1878. 

Music.  —  Cochituate  Brass  Band. 
Introductory  Address. — James  Sumner  Draper,  Tresident  of  the  Day. 
Vocal  Music. — Select  Choir. 
Delivery  of  the  Keys.  —  H.  B.  Braman,  Chairman  of  Building  Committee. 
Reception  of  the  Same. — Dr.  C.  H.  Boodey,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Music.  — Band. 
Dedicatory  Prayer.  —  Rev.  E.  L.  Chase. 
Vocal  Music. 

Address. — Elbridge  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Dorchester  High  School,  a  Native  of  Wayland. 
Singing.  —  Old  Hundred,  by  the  Audience. 
Benediction.  —  Rev.  T.  A.  Merrill. 
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SBMI-CENTENNTAL  SERVICES  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  TRINITARIAN  CHURCH. 

On  May  21,  1878,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Trintarian 
Church  was  celebrated  by  commemorative  services  at  its  meeting  house.  The  semi-centennial 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Truman  Allen  Merrill,  from  Psalms  xlviii.  12-14, 
dming  the  morning  session ;  and  after  an  ample  collation,  at  noon,  the  exercises  were 
resumed,  and  remai-ks  were  made  by  the  following  Congregational  ministers :  Revs.  E. 
Dowse,  S.  D.  Hosmer,  H.  M.  Grout,  G.  A.  Oviatt,  H.  J.  Richardson,  E.  E.  Strong,  F.  N. 
Peloubet,  L.  R.  Eastman,  Jr.,  C.  Jones,  A.  S.  Hudson.  Other  speakers  were  Rev.  Mr. 
Chase,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Dea.  Thomas  Hurlbut,  of  Sudbury,  Mr.  John  N.  Sherman, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Holton,  and  Dea.  Eben  Eaton,  of  Framingham,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  council 
that  organized  the  church  fifty  years  before. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly  with  the  reassembled  friends  of  the  church.  A  hymn  was 
sung  which  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Lee,  and  letters  from  former 
pastors  and  friends  were  read  by  Joseph  A.  Roby. 

REPAIRS  AND  RE-DEDICATION  OF  THE  MEETING  HOUSE  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  TRINITARIAN 

CHURCH. 

In  1883  extensive  repairs  were  made  on  the  meeting  house  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
Jan.  1,  1881,  the  building  was  re-dedicated.  The  repairs  cost  $2,881.71,  and  some  of  the 
improvements  consisted  in  the  putting  in  of  a  furnace,  new  windows,  new  pews,  new  pulpit 
and  pulpit  furniture,  a  change  of  the  organ  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and 
the  making  of  an  entrance  from  the  rear  of  the  church  to  the  chapel,  painting,  frescoing, 
recarpeting,  &c. 

The  dedication  service  consisted  in  part  of  a  dedicatory  sermon,  preached  by  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  R.  Meredith,  of  Boston,  and  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Kilburn,  of  Boston.  Both 
of  the  foregoing  occasions  were  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  character,  and  brought  together 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  church,  among  whom  were  some  who  were  associated  with  it  in 
work  and  worship  many  years  before. 

REMODELLING  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  MEETING  HOUSE. 

In  1850  the  Unitarian  meeting  house  was  remodelled.  The  pulpit  and  galleries  were 
removed,  and  a  new  or  upper  floor  was  laid,  on  which  an  audience  room  was  finished.  A 
music  gallery  was  constructed  which  fronted  the  pulpit,  a  mahogany  pulpit  was  provided,  the 
windows  were  lengthened,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  frescoed.  The  aisles  vi^ere  also  changed, 
and  the  old  pews  were  reset,  grained,  and  furnished  with  cushions.  The  lower  floor  was 
used  as  a  vestry,  and  afforded  room  for  other  purposes.  A  piano  was  placed  in  the  vestry 
for  Sunday  school  and  other  uses,  and  in  1866  a  new  organ  was  placed  in  the  audience 
room  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 

soldiers'  memorial. 

This  is  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  flfty  pages,  which  contains  outline 
sketches  of  Wayland  soldiers.  There  are  in  the  book  seventy  sketches  of  soldiers  and 
marines,  and  an  appendix  containing  the  actions  of  the  town  relating  to  the  war.  It  was 
prepared  by  James  S.  Draper,  a  lifelong  citizen  of  Wayland,  and  was  published  by  the  town. 
The  completion  of  the  work  was  celebrated  Jan.  5, 1871,  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Cochituate.  Every  seat  in  the  building  was  occupied,  and  the  assembly  was  presided  over 
by  J.  C.  Butterfield.    A  hymn  written  by  the  author  of  the  book  was  read  by  Miss  Butter- 
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field,  and  remarks  were  made  by  several  speakers,  among  whom  were  Col.  Nutt,  of  NaUck, 
and  Col.  John  Hudson,  of  Lexington.  The  audience  was  then  addressed  b}-^  Mr.  Draper, 
and  a  copy  of  the  book  presented  to  each  soldier  present,  and  also  to  the  families  of  those 
deceasd.  The  soldiers,  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Draper's  services  in  setting  forth  their  military 
experience,  presented  to  him  a  gold-headed  cane.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
Miss  Moore,  of  Cochituate. 

PERMANENT  FUNDS  OE  WAYLAND. 

The  older  funds  of  Wayland  in  aid  of  the  deserving  poor  (called  "Donation  funds") 
originated,  first,  by  the  will  of  Peter  Noyes,  Esq.,  dated  Jan.  6,  1697;  second,  by  the  will  of 
Capt.  Joshua  Haynes,  Sept.  18,  1747 ;  and,  third,  by  the  will  of  Miss  Mary  Dean,  Jan.  9, 
1767.    All  these  donors  were  citizens  of  Sudbury  before  it  was  divided. 

Miss  Dean's  gift  was  solely  in  aid  of  the  poor  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  other 
two  being  for  the  whole  town,  they  were  equally  divided  between  Sudbury  and  East  Sudbury 
in  1780. 

Wayland's  present  permanent  investment  of  the  old  "Donation  fund  "  is  f 1,300. 

The  "Allen  fund"  of  $1,000,  in  aid  of  the  poor  who  have  become  chargeable  to  the 
town  as  paupers,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Nabby  A.  Draper  and  her  sister,  Miss  Debby  Allen, 
in  1854. 

The  "Draper  fund"  of  $500,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "Wayland  B'ree  Public  Library," 
was  presented  to  the  town  by  Dea.  James  Draper  in  1863. 

The  "  Child  fund  "  of  1100,  left  to  the  town  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  in 
1880,  is  also  for  the  library. 

The  "Loker  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Wayland"  was  a  bequest  of  Beulah 
(Loker)  Livingston,  joined  with  her  sister,  Fanny  (Loker)  Leadbetter,  natives  of  the  town, 
and  daughter  of  Ebenezer  (Senior)  and  Betsy  Loker;  as  a  memorial  of  whom  the  fund  is 
bequeathed. 


Mrs,  Nabby  A,  Draper, 

At  the  ;i-c  ol  OS. 
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THE  SHOE  BUSINESS  AND  ITS  G-ROWTH  AT  COCHITUATE. 


As  the  prosperity  of  Cochituate  has  been  largely  identified  with  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  some  facts  concerning  the  past  and  present  of  this  business  are  of  importance  in  con- 
nection vsdth  the  town's  history.  In  the  early  times  shoes  were  less  worn  than  they  are  now. 
Moccasins  and  leggins  may  in  part  have  formed  a  substitute.  These  could  be  made  at  the 
fireside,  and  the  material  be  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals  and  home-spun  cloth.  The  flexible 
material  of  which  these  coverings  were  made  was  perhaps  more  convenient  to  wear  with 
snow-shoes  than  leathe'r  would  have  been.  In  the  warm  season  it  was  the  practice  to  go 
barefoot,  and  children  have  followed  this  custom  in  later  times.  Even  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  carry  their  shoes  in 
their  hands  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  meeting  house  on  Sunday  before  putting  them 
on.  From  very  early  times  we  hear  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  but  no  mention  is  made' 
of  shoemakers  on  the  town  records. 

After  shoemaking  became  a  trade  and  the  shoemaker  a  professional  craftsman,  he  some- 
times plied  his  avocation  by  what  was  called  "  whipping  the  cat ; "  that  is,  he  would  go 
around  from  house  to  house  in  an  itinerant  way  mending  and  making  the  shoes  of  the  family, 
each  householder  having  in  readiness  the  material  to  be  used.  After  a  time  the  shoe  shop 
was  established,  where  young  men  went  and  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  to  which  work 
came  in  from  the  surrounding  country.  Next  to  the  village  inn  and  grist-mill,  the  shoe  shop 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  social  chat  on  a  wet  day  or  winter's  night.  People  would  get  their 
leather  tanned  at  the  village  tannery  and  carry  the  "  side  "  to  the  shoemaker  and  have  it 
made  up  to  order.  The  work  until  into  the  present  century  was  all  sewed  and  of  a 
style  quite  unlike  that  of  the  present.  The  upper  to  the  boot  was  not  "  crimpt,"  but  made 
with  a  "tongue,"  as  it  was  called.  Pegs  were  not  used,  the  "upper"  was  sewed  or 
"  whipped  "  to  the  inner  sole,  and  the  outer  sole  was  sewed  with  a  stout  waxed-end  to  a 
welt  which  was  first  made  fast  to  the  inner  sole.  The  first  pegs  were  home  or  hand-made, 
and  the  shoemaker  drove  them  into  the  shoe,  as  it  was  held  to  his  knee  by  a  leather  strap. 
The  low  shoe  bench  was  used  at  that  time,  and  the  workman  sat  bending  over  his  work  with 
lasts  at  his  feet  and  his  tools  at  his  side;  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  "take  up  his  kit  and 
start"  for  other  quarters.  At  this  stage  of  the  business  the  lap-stone  was  used.  This  was 
a  common  flat  stone  of  convenient  size  to  place  on  the  knees  or  lap,  and  on  this  he  hammered 
his  stock.  The  edge  of  the  sole  was  pared  with  a  knife  and  smoothed  with  a  fragment  of 
glass,  and  the  uppers  were  sewed  with  a  rude  "  clamp  "  made  perhaps  of  common  staves  held 
together  by  his  knees.  The  shoemaker  made  his  own  wax  for  his  "  waxed-ends,"  which 
he  pointed  with  the  bristles  brought  to  the  shop  by  the  farmer  boy  and  sold  for  a  penny 
a  bunch. 

In  after  years  new  tools  and  conveniences  came  into  use.  Machine  pegs  began  to  be 
made.  These  pegs  could  be  bought  by  the  quart  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  sewed  work,  because 
more  expensive,  was  in  less  demand.  Work  began  to  be  done  in  larger  shops,  and  the  high 
bench  and  "  head  block  "  upon  which  the  last  was  strapped  took  the  place  of  the  low  bench 
when  the  shoe  was  pegged  on  the  knees.  The  "  spoke  shave  "  superseded  the  broken  glass 
for  the  "  edge."  The  self-closing  iron  clamp  caused  the  old  one  to  disappear,  and  the  rolling 
machine  took  the  place  of  the  lap-stone.    Stock  was  given  out  at  a  central  shop  in  cases  of 
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fifty  or  sixty  pairs,  and  the  workman  took  a  case  or  two  at  a  time  home,  wliere  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  or  in  a  little  shop  adjoining  the  house,  he  made  it  up.  At  this  stage 
of  the  business  the  bottoming  was  often  done  by  two  persons  conjointly;  one,  the  '-boss," 
who  took  out  the  stock  and  usually  did  the  cutting  and  trimming,  and  the  other,  tlie 
"striker,"  who  did  the  pegging.  Each  party  was  supposed  to  do  his  work  in  about  the  same 
time,  which  for  a  single  shoe  was  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  When  more  than  two  woiked 
on  the  same  case,  with  parts  assigned  to  each,  it  was  called  working  by  a  "  team,"  and  tlie 
several  parties  were  called  "a  team."  The  "boss"  usually  had  the  largest  share  of  the 
profits  and  furnished  the  "findings,"  as  the  pegs,  nails,  lasting  tacks,  blackball,  &c.,  were 
called.  The  work  was  usually  men's  and  boys'  brogans,  and  the  pegs  were  usually  set  in 
double  rows  from  four  to  six  to  the  inch.  The  heels  were  usually  "  fitted  "  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  work,  and  the  edges  polished  with  blackball.  A  day's  work  for  two  persons  was 
from  ten  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty  pairs.  The  welts  were  split  b}^  hand.  After  pulling  tlie 
last  from  the  shoe  the  edge  was  colored  by  the  use  of  blacking  made  by  throwing  pieces  of 
old  iron  into  a  vessel  of  vinegar.  The  price  paid  for  "bottoming"  a  pair  of  shoes  varied 
from  twelve  to  twenty  cents,  or  a  little  upwards,  according  to  the  quality  of  stock  and  the 
skill  of  the  workman.  The  uppers  were  sewed  when  taken  from  the  central  shop.  This 
was  considered  women's  work,  and  was  done  by  hand.  The  pegger  often  pegged  "through 
the  mouth,"  one  hand  placing  the  pegs,  almost  by  the  dozen,  in  his  mouth,  while  the  other 
seized  them  with  each  withdrawal  of  the  awl  and  placed  them  in  the  shoe,  so  there  was  a 
regular  rap-tap  kept  up  till  the  shoe  was  pegged.  Skill  was  shown  in  the  smoothness  with 
which  the  pegs  were  driven.  lu  "kip  work  "  it  was  immaterial  if  the  pigs  were  "  broomed," 
as  the  crushing  of  the  heads  were  called,  if  they  were  only  long  enough  to  penetrate  the 
"inner  sole,"  for  they  were  smoothed  by  a  coarse  file  or  rasp  after  the  shoe  was  done.  But 
in  "  Russet "  work,  or  shoes  of  unblacked  leather,  the  pegs  must  be  smoothly  driven,  as  no 
file  was  used  on  them,  but  the  sole  was  reddened  by  rubbing  with  a  "colt,"  which  was  a 
piece  of  sandstone  set  in  hard  wood.  With  the  introduction  of  machinery  a  revolution  took 
place  in  shoemaking.  The  sewing  machine  came  first,  then  the  pegging  machine.  For  a 
time  after  the  introduction  of  these  machines  into  Bent's  shop,  Cochituate,  which  was  about 
a  quarter  century  ago,  stock  was  to  an  extent  still  made  up  outside,  but  the  custom  grew  less 
and  less  till  finally  the  work  was  largely  done  in  a  few  large  shops.  For  years  William  and 
James  Madison  Bent  let  out  work  from  a  shop  nearlj'^  opposite  the  former  residence  of 
William  Bent,  which  was  on  the  main  street  of  the  village  ;  and  there  are  those  who  still 
remember  the  old  man  as  he  leisurely  walked  from  the  house  to  the  shop  when  the  work 
was  brought  in.  Both  these  men  were  good  judges  of  work  and  dealt  fairly  with  their 
workmen.  Capt.  William  learned  the  trade  in  the  old  way,  and  his  brother,  James  Mad- 
ison, was  a  natural  mechanic.  The  work  at  present  is  carried  on  in  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory by  the  sons  of  James  Madison  Bent. 

The  village  of  Cochituate  has  grown  proportionately  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
shoe  business. 

In  1837,  29,660  pairs  of  shoes  were  made  which  were  valued  at  $22,419 ;  31  males 
and  16  females  were  employed.  In  1865,  the  capital  invested  was  §17,850,  and  goods  were 
made  to  the  value  of  $282,760  ;  182  males  and  29  females  were  employed.  In  1875,  there 
were  nine  mannfactories  in  the  place,  a  capital  of  $51,500  was  invested,  and  the  value  of 
goods  made  was  $1,799,176.  The  number  of  males  employed  was  431 ;  females,  60.  In  later 
years  the  business  has  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  annually  brought 
into  the  place  by  means  of  it  has  been  largely  expended  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  public 


James  M,  Bent. 

At  tlic  age  of  GO. 
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spirit  of  the  citizens.  Street  cars,  water  works  and  electric  lights  are  among  the  metropolitan 
conveniences  of  this  busy,  thrifty  vUlage. 

As  the  Bent  family  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  giving  to  this  part  of  Wayland  its 
importance,  a  few  words  concerning  it  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Bent  family  of  Way- 
land  originated  with  John  Bent,  who  came  to  America  in  the  ship  "Confidence"  in  1638 
(see  page  2).  He  was  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  Sudbury,  and  was  allotted  six  acres 
of  land.  The  house  lot  assigned  him  was  the  sixth  from  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house 
(see  map  of  house  lots).  The  same  year  John  Bent  arrived  in  America  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  others  of  his  family,  and  came  back  the  next  year  on  the  ship  "  Jonathan."  When 
the  ship  was  fifteen  days  out  his  sister  Agnes  died,  and  when  they  arrived  off  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  his  mother,  Agnes,  "old  and  infirm,"  "fell  sick,"  and  about  the  time  the 
ship  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  she  died.  The  children  he  brought  with  him  when  he 
first  came  were  Robert,  William,  Peter,  John,  Ann.  He  had  a  son,  Joseph,  and  a  daughter 
born  in  this  country.  John,  Jr.,  purchased  land  of  Henry  Rice,  near  Cochituate  Brook,  where 
he  built  a  house,  and  it  is  said  his  was  the  fourth  dwelling  erected  on  Framingham  soil. 
John,  Sr.,  was  a  freeman  May  13,  1640,  was  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  the  Marlboro 
plantation,  and  died  at  Sudbury,  Sept.  27,  1672.  His  wife  died  May  15,  1679.  Peter  was 
the  executor  of  his  father's  will,  and  the  estate  was  appraised  at  .£344,  19s.  Peter  was  an 
original  petitioner  for  the  town  of  Marlboro,  and  a  man  of  consequence  there.  In  1661  he 
contracted  to  build  a  bridge  on  the  Sudbury  river  "for  horse  and  man  and  loaded  carts  to 
pass  over."  He  died  in  England  in  1678,  aged  46.  His  property  amounted  to  .£471,  3s.  8d. 
Among  his  effects  were  found  a  pair  of  pistols  and  three  swords.  Peter  had  by  marriage 
with  his  wife  Elizabeth  nine  children,  of  whom  the  third  son  was  Hopestill.  He  was  born 
in  Marlboro,  Jan.,  1672,  but,  it  is  supposed,  moved  to  Sudbury  before  he  was  of  age,  as  all 
his  real  estate  transactions,  which  were  many,  were  dated  there.  When  twenty-eight  years 
old  he  married  Elizabeth  Brown,  and  had  eight  children.  He  died  Aug.  18,  1725,  aged  54. 
His  estate  was  estimated  at  .£1,425,  18s.  In  the  "Old  Burying  Ground"  is  a  double  slate 
stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Bent  and  wife,  both  of  whom  died,  according  to  the 
inscription,  July  26,  1775  (see  page  54).  In  the  same  cemetery  there  is  a  quaint  little  tomb- 
stone to  the  memory  of  Ensign  Hopestill  Bent. 
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LOCATION  OF  HOMESTEADS. 


The  following  statement  concerning  Homesteads,  Highways,  and  matters  relating  to 
changes  in  real  estate  generally,  have  been  fnrnislied  the  writer  by  Mr.  James  S.  Draper. 
They  are  given  not  as  absolutely  correct  in  all  cases,  but  as  the  best  approximate  estimate 
within  reach  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  connected  with  some  of  the  statements,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  employing  expressions  of  doubt,  as  set  foi'th  by  such  terms  as  "about"  and 
"probably,"  the  compiler  was  reluctant  to  present  the  data  to  the  community  in  published 
form.  At  the  writer's  earnest  and  persistent  solicitation,  however,  consent  was  obtained, 
and  thus  there  have  been  preserved  valuable  data  compiled  by  one  whom  we  consider  the 
most  competent  authority  on  the  subject  of  changes  in  homesteads  along  the  Wayland 
highways. 

Some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  compiler  have  been  received  b}'  him  from  tradition, 
some  have  come  to  him  as  the  result  of  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  places  in  the  town, 
and  others  have  been  obtained  from  sources  of  record. 

Data  relating  to  homesteads  at  Cochituate  have  not  been  furnished,  as  the  age  and  health 
of  the  compiler  were  not  such  as  to  make  it  expedient  for  him  to  extend  his  researches  further 
in  that  direction. 

compiler's  preface. 

The  design  of  the  following  notes  is  to  afford  some  aid  to  enquirers  concerning  the 
localities  of  homesteads  that  now  exist  in  Wayland,  with  some  that  are  no  longer  seen  ; 
together  with  the  names  of  their  successive  owners  read  in  backward  order,  i.  e.,  the  latest 
fii-st;  and  also,  either  direct  or  suggestive  data  showing  the  period  of  time  when  both  the 
homes  and  their  owners  were  extant. 

Abbreviations  are  used  as  follows  :  — 

a  —  about.  B  —  built.  C.  JT.  —  cellar  hole.  I)  —  died.  Dem. — demolished.  Rem. — 
removed.  Des. — destroyed.  ITo. — house.  Loe. — locality.  0pp.  —  opposite.  Oc. — 
occupied.  Prob.  —  probably.  R. — right-hand  side.  L.  —  left-hand  side.  The  description 
or  heading  of  eacli  road  indicates  the  direction  in  which  it  extends.  Thus,  the  road  from 
Wayland  to  Sudbury  denotes  that  the  serial  numbers  are  to  be  read  in  that  direction. 


ROAD  FROM  WAYLAND  CENTRE  TO  SUDBURY,  OVER  CANAL  BRIDGE. 

no. 

1.  R.    Wayland  Inn  (see  Taverns),  Willard  A.  Bullard,  owner,  1889. 

2.  L.    Store,  H.  F.  Lee  &  Sons,  groceries  and  dry  goods,  1882  (see  Stores). 

3.  L.    Law  office  (unoccupied  at  date),  G.  A.  Somerby.    Edward  Mellen,  C.  J.  Samuel 

H.  Mann.    B.  by  him,  1826. 

4.  R.    About  where  the  new  Mill  road  enters  on  Main  St.  stood  a  meat  shop,  with  shoe 

shop  over  it,  in  1825.  Rem.  1838,  and  is  now  the  Ho.  of  widow  Eagan.  Also 
the  Loc.  of  store  in  1810  (see  Stores). 
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6.    L.    Ho.  of  J.  Mullen  (in  part  a  store  —  see  Sl;Ores).    B.  by  6r.  Smith,  who  Oc.  it  as 
store  and  Ho.,  1845. 

6.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  Jonas  Beniintt.    II.  li.  Braman,  1879-1««6.    Wellington,  1870- 

1879.  C.  Coolidge,  L.  B.  VVhilo,  1860-1870.  Dea.  R.  Heard,  1836.  Isaac 
Glezen,  Jr.,  L.  Gleason,  Jr.    B.  by  M.  G.  Sibley,  1818. 

7.  R.    IIo.  of  the  late  Edward  Mellen,  from  1831.    S.  H.  Mann,  182o  (D.  1838,  age  '.',H). 

B.  by  Dr.  E.  Ames,  1816. 

8.  L.    Store  and  Hall  of  L.  K.  Lovell,  1879  (see  Stores).    B.  under  conLiact  for  a  town 

hall,  &c.,  by  James  Draper,  who  gave  the  land  in  1841. 

9.  L.    Ho.  of  L.  K.  Lovell,  from  1874.    Otis  Loker  (D.  1877,  iigo  74).    I..  Wood  (D. 

1856,  age  54).    Dr.  Edward  Frost  (D.  1838,  age  40).    B.  by  J.  F.  Heard,  1820. 

10.  R.    Town  Hall,  offices  and  Public  Library.    B.  1878.    Loc.  of  a  double  Ho.  Newell 

Heard  (D.  1865,  age  76),  and  W.  C.  Grout  (D.  1876,  age  72).  B.  a.  1800  by 
Silas  Grout,  blacksmith  (D.  1820,  age  u6). 

11.  L.    Loc.  of  "-Old  Red  Store"  on  S.  E.  corner  of  Railroad  Station  land. 

12.  L.    Passenger  Station  of  Central  Mass.  Railroad.    B.  1881. 

13.  L.    Ho.  of  C.  H.  Dickey.    Widow  B.  A.  Dudley.    Widow  Sarah  Thayer  (D.  1884, 

age  82).    Widow  Wni.  Bemis.    B.  A.  Dudley.    B.  by  C.  Hunt,  1834. 

14.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  Wm.  R.  Dudley.    B.  b}^  him,  1856,  on  Loc.  of  old  Ho.  Oc.  by 

Calvin  Rice,  1820.  Dr.  Nathan  Rice  (D.  1814,  age  45).  B.  by  Dr.  E.  Roby, 
2d,  a.  1760,  for  a  store  (see  Stores). 

15.  L.    Ho.  of  widow  Benj.  A.  Dudley.    B.  by  Mr.  Dudley,  1872  (D.  1872,  age  61). 

16.  R.    Ho.  of  Caroline  A.  Reeves.    S.  Reeves,  Jr.  (D.  1879,  age  56).    Sylvester  Reeves, 

Sen.  (D.  1862.)    B.  by  Nath'l  Reeves,  Jr.,  1815  (D.  1815,  age  34). 

17.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  Cornelia  Mudge,  remodelled  1883.    Capt.  T.  F.  Wade.    B.  by 

Luther  Gleason,  Jr.,  and  moved  to  present  Loc.  1828  (see  No.  25). 

18.  L.    Farm  Ho.  of  H.  B.  Braman,  Rem.  to  present  Loc,  1875,  from  Loc.  No.  19.  Asa 

M.  Durrell,  1870.  James  Francis  (D.  1869,  age  80).  Elisha  Cutting.  Nahnm 
Cutler,  1807.  Prob.  B.  by  Z.  Bryant,  Jr.,  a.  1770.  Loc.  of  Zechariah  Bryant's 
Ho.  previous. 

19.  L.    Ho.  of  H.  B.  Braman.    B.  by  him,  1877. 

20.  R.    Double  Ho.    Ch.  H.  Rice  and  Ed.  A.  Peirce.    B.  by  Dr.  E.  Ames,  1830.  (He 

D.  1861,  age  73.) 

21.  L.    Ho.  of  widow  John  A.  Heard.    Rem.  from  Loc.  No.  10,  1378.    Loc.  of  an  old  Ho. 

which  was  Des.  by  fire  1866.  S.  Moore  (carpenter),  18(J0.  John  Kent,  1840. 
B.  by  Nath'l  Reeves,  Esq  ,  1806  (D.  1821,  age  72). 

22.  R.    Ho.  of  Alden  Wellington.    John  Moulton,  1875     Eli  Sherman  (D.  1861,  age 

72).  Wm.  and  Aaron  Bridge,  1801-1830.  Rev.  Josiah  Bridge,  1761-180L 
Prob.  B.  by  him  in  1761.  It  Oc.  the  Ho.  lot  originally  assigned  to  Jolin 
Goodnow. 

23.  R.    Loc.  of  "Street  School  Ho."  (wooden).    B.  1841.    Rem.  in  1864  to  its  present 

Loc. 

24.  R.    Ho.  of  R.  T.  Lombard,  Esq.    B.  by  him,  1887,  on  Loc.  of  his  Ho.  Des.  by  fire, 

1886.  W.  Davis,  carpenter.  Coolidge.  Capt.  E.  Pousland.  B.  by  Luther 
Gleason,  Jjv ,  1830.  It  Oc.  the  previous  Loc.  of  an  old  Ho.  Isaac  Cummings, 
1820.    Major  Fames  (D.  1814,  age  32).    Staples,  a.  1800.    B.  earlier. 

25.  L.    0pp.  Lombard's  Ho.,  Loc.  of  L.  Gleason,  Jr.    Ho.  B.  a.  1828,  and  Rem.  to  No.  17. 
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26.  R.    Ill  Cemetery.    Loc.  of  first  three  meeting  houses  in  Sudbury  ;  erected  in  1643-1655 

and  1687. 

27.  R.    Ho.  of  I  C.  Damon.    Dexter  Sherman.    B.  by  William  Sherman,  1840  (D.  1859, 

age  82),  on  Loc.  of  "  Noyes  Ho."  Col.  Jas.  Noyes  (D.  1791,  age  42),  John 
Noyes,  Sen.  (D.  1785,  age  71).    Prob.  B.  by  him  a.  1735. 

28.  R.    Ho.  of  WiUis  sisters,  1868.    Wm.  Noyes.    B.  by  Capt.  John  Noyes,  a.  1715  (D. 

1765,  age  92). 

29.  R.    Ho.  of  T.  W.  Frost,  painter,  1882.    Jude  Damon.    Dexter  Sherman.    Was  Micah 

Maynard's  cabinet  shop. 

30.  R.    Loc.  of  old  Ho.,  dem.  1826.    Jere.  Haynes,  1820.    Ephraim  Morse,  1810.  Nat'l. 

Maynard  (D.  1804,  age  92).    Prob.  B.  by  Daniel  Maynard,  a.  1725. 

31.  R.    Ho.  of  Jude.  Damon.    T.  J.  Damon.    David  Baldwin  (D.  1838,  age  48).  Rob. 

Cutting,  Jr?"   Prob.  B.  by  Micah  Maynard. 

32.  R.    Ho.  of  C.  A.  Cutting,  stationer,  of  Boston,  from  1857.    H.  B.  Braman,  1845.  B. 

by  Sam'l  S.  Noyes,  cabinet  maker,  a.  1812  (D.  1833,  age  47).  Loc  of  old  Ho., 
Rufus  Bent's  tavern. 

33.  R.    Loc.  (quite  near  No.  32),  S.  S.  Noyes'  cabinet  shop.    Rem.  to  No.  9  on  Bridle  Point 

-  road. 

34.  R.    -'Tyler  Ho."  (now  part  of  C.  A.  Cutting's  estate).    Wm   Heard,  2d,  1855.  Asa 

Drury.  Othniel  Tyler,  Esq.,  1799-1832.  Joseph  Waldo.  Capt.  Wm.  Baldwin. 
Moses  Brewer. 

35.  R.    Loc.  of  small   Ho.  where  Miss  "  Becca  Drummond "  kept  store  a.  1809  (see 

Stores.) 

36.  R.    Ho.  of  Chas.  A.  Cutting,  remodelled  by  him  1885.    David  L.  and  Lydia  M.  Child, 

a.  1850-1880.  Con  vers  Francis.  Wm.  Heard,  2d,  a.  1835.  B.  by  Wm.  Bemis, 
1830.    Loc.  of  old  Ho.  Prob.  of  Maj.  Dan.  Maynard. 

37.  R.    Loc.  of  Goodnow  tavern  at  bend  in  the  road.    Nathan  or  Jason  Bent,  1800.  Asahel 

Goodnow,  previous  to  1776. 

38.  R.    C.  H.  of  the  Baldwin  tavern,  Des.  by  fire  1836.    Col.  Wm.  Baldwin  Oc.  at  the  time. 

B.  by  Sewall  Baldwin,  a  1745. 

39.  R.    Loc.  of  brick  school  Ho.    Dea.  Wm  Baldwin,  1842.    Remodelled  to  dwelling  Ho. 

by  J.  Draper,  1841.    Used  as  school  Ho.  from  1804  to  1841.    Dem.  1874. 

40.  R.    Ho.  of  Dea.  Wm.  Bablwin.    B.  by  him  1874. 

Road  over  the  Old  Causeway  to  "  Gravel-pit"  localitjs  in  continuation  from  Dea.  Bald- 
win's Ho. 

41.  R.    Ho.  of  vsridow  George  T.  Dickey.    Noah  Harrington  (D.  1844,  aged  68).  Natli'l 

Rice,  1780-1810. 

42.  L.    Ho.  of  widow  Owen  McCann.    B.  by  Warren  Moore  a.  1833.    Loc.  of  Jona.  Curtis' 

Ho.  (D.  1776,  aged  55). 

43.  R.    Loc.  of  Peck's  tavern,  nearly  0pp.  Curtis'  Ho.  (see  Taverns). 

44.  L.    C.  H.  of  Caleb  Moore's  Ho.  (D.  1800,  age  91).    Micah  (called  "Judge")  Good- 

now Prob.  B.  it  a.  1720. 

45.  L.     Just  over  the  hill,  S,  E.  from  No.  44,  stood  Ho.  and  store  of  Asa  Goodnow  from  1780 

to  1820. 

46.  R.    Up  the  hill  a  littli;  v/ay  stood  the  John  Taylor  Ho.    Des.  by  fire,  1837.  Formerly 

Ho.  of  ElLsha  Wheeler  a.  1780. 

47.  R.    Turning  to  the  R.  from  No.  41,  Ho.  formerly  of  Geo.  S.  Dickey,  and  later  of  his 

widow. 
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ROAD  FROM  WAYLAND  CENTRE  TOWAKDS  CONCORD. 

JiTo. 

1.  R.    Freight  Ho.  of  Railroad,  B.  1881,  and  steam  griaL-uiill,  P».  1889. 

2.  L.    Loc.  of  Blacksmith's  shop,  1816-1830  ;  also  of  Tan  yards,  a.  1765.    These  were  on 

the  triangular  piece  of  land  enclosed  by  roads. 

3.  R.    Loc.  of  Ho.  B.  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Roby,  1725  (D.  1772,  age  71).    Dr.  E.  Roby,  -Ir. 

(D.  1786,  age  54).  Dr.  Joseph  Roby  to  a.  1800.  Wm  Roby  (D.  1814,  age  48) 
Joseph  A.  Roby  to  a.  1865.    W.  G.  Roby.    Des.  by  fire  1887. 

4.  R.    Ho.  of  Warren  G.  Roby  (very  near  No  3).'    B.  by  him  1888. 

5.  L.    Dr.  E.  Roby's  office  with  brick  walls  nearly  in  front  of  his  Ho.    B.  prob.  1725. 

Dem.  1860. 

6.  L.    Loc.  (nearly  0pp.  present  Roby  Ho.)  Ho.  and  shop  of  Timothy  Allen,  —  Tailor, 

1830.    Rem.  to  No.  5  Bridle  Pt.  road.    Tailoring  was  T.  Allen's  business  occu- 
pation. 

7.  L.    Loc.  of  Alex'r  Smith's  Ho.,  a.  200  feet  S.  of  Reeves'  Ho.    Dem.  1816. 

8.  L.    Ho.  of  Mary  E.  Reeves.    Henry  Reeves,  carpenter,  B.  by  him  1816  (D.  1878,  age 

89). 

9.  L.    Ho.  of  J.  M.  and  H.  D.  Parmenter.    Jona.  D.  Parmenter  (D.  1874,  age  75).    B.  by 

Jona.  Parmenter  a.  1775  (he  D.  1831,  age  77).  This  estate  has  been  kept  in 
the  Parmenter  name  from  John  P.,  Sen.,  1639. 

10.  L.    Loc.  of  Benj.  Ball's  Ho.  a.  1766. 

11.  R.    Loc.  of  Amos  Abbott's  brick  Ho.,  B.  1806  on  corner  of  the  roads.    Dem.  1862. 

(D.  1839,  age  79.)    This  was  the  Ho.  lot  of  John  Rutter  in  1639. 

12.  L.    Ho.  of  E.  French.    S   H.  M.  Heard,  1860.    Geo.  Heard,  J  830.    B.  by  Lewis 

Abbott,  1818. 

13.  R.    Loc.  of  Joseph  Kendall's  Ho.    Dem.  1856. 

14.  L.    Loc.  of  Eph.  Staples'  Ho.  at  junction  of  the  "Moore  farm  road."    Dem.  a.  1812  by 

irate  citizens. 

15.  L.    Before  reaching  the  Brook  (L.)  are  clay  pits  where  bricks  were  formerly  made. 

16.  R.    Brick  school  Ho.    Originally  B.  1805  on  VV.  side  of  road;  rebuilt  a.  1825;  C.  H. 

between  Sch.  Ho.  and  brook  of  Benj.  Berrj'^'s  Ho.    Des.  by  fire  a.  1795. 

17.  L.    Ho.  of  Luther  H.  Sherman.    B.  by  Asahel  Sherman,  1839.    Loc.  of  old  Ho.  Des, 

by  lightnuig,  1838.  Sam'l  Sherman.  Reuben  Sherman.  Prob.  B.  by  Sam'l 
Abbott. 

18.  L.    Ho.  of  Geo.  Enos  Sherman.    B.  by  John  N.  Sherman  1838.    He  Oc.  34  years. 

19.  R.    Ho.  of  Edw.  Carter.    B.  by  Amos  Carter,  Jr.,  1848  (D.  1878,  age  71).  Amos 

Carter,  Sen.'s  Ho.  stood  a  little  S.  E.  from  No.  19  (he  D^  1868,  age  87). 

20.  L.    Ho.  (corner  of  roads)  of  Wm.  Johnson,  James  M.  Sherman,  Asahel  Sherman,  a. 

1840.    Wm.  Allen.    As  a  tavern,  1770-1790,  by  Luther  Moore. 
Leaving  Concord  road  at  No.  20  and  continuing  on  the  back  road  to  near  Sherman's 
Bridge,  and  thence  to  Concord  road  at  No.  17.    (Series  continued.) 

21.  L.    Ho.  of  Tho.  S.  Bellis.    B.  1860. 

22.  L.    Ho.  of  J.  G.  Sherman.    Josiah  Sherman  (D.  1867,  age  81).    B.  by  Jona.  Sherman 

a.  1780  (D.  1842,  age  79). 
L.    A  short  distance  westerly  C.  H. ;  PIo.  of  Jona.  Sherman,  Sen. 

23.  L.    Ho.  of  Peter  Underwood.    B.  by  Abrani  Jenkins,  or  Jenkinsou,  a.  1770. 
L.    C.  H.  farther  down  the  hill  by  a  spring;  of  unknown  ownership. 
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•24:.    L.    Ho.  of  widow  James  McDonald.    Town's  alms  Ho.  1831-1845.    Enlarged  by  Eli 
Sherman,  1810-1831  (D.  1861,  age  72).    B.  by  Eph'm  Sherman  a.  1755. 

25.  L.    Ho.  of  Thomas  Hoye.    Maynard  Sherman.    B.  by  Reuben  Sherman  a.  1818. 

26.  R.    Ho.  of  J.  Fox.    Joseph  Moore,  1810-1825.    B.  by  Eli  Sherman,  1810. 

27.  R.    Ho.  (across  the  road  to  Bridge)  of  Jas.  Garfield.    B.  by  L.  H.  Sherman,  1860.  He 

lived  there  a.  7  years. 

28.  R.    Log.  of  Jno.  Woodward's  Ho.,  near  brook,  1720-1760. 

29.  R.    Loc.  of  Eli  Sherman's  saw-mill,  a  short  distance  up  the  brook,  1815-1825. 

30.  L.    Ho.  of  Melvin  Sherman.    Calvin  Sherman  (D.  1875,  age  63).    Luther  Sherman 

(D.  1836,  aged  55).  Timothy  Sherman  (D.  1819,  age  70)  ;  Prob.  B.  by  Ed. 
Sherman. 

31.  L.    C,  H.  of  Eph.  Abbott's  Ho.    His  blacksmith  shop  was  0pp.    Ho.  and  shop  Dem.  a. 

1815. 

32.  R.    Ho.  late  of  Elisha  EUms  (D.  1889,  age  80).    B.  by  him  1840. 

33.  C.  H.  nearly  opp.  No.  17.    Sally  Twist,  Timothy  Twist.    B.  by  Abrara  Jenkinson 

a.  1780.    Dem.  a.  1860. 


NORTH  SCHOOL  HOUSE  TOWARD  SOUTH  LINCOLN. 

No. 

1.  L.    Ho.  of  P.  McDonald's  heirs  {hc  D.  1888).    Jas.  Adams,  1843-1860.    B.  by  Benj. 

Adams  a.  1775  (D.  1843,  age  92).    Loc.  of  Bezaleel  Moore's  Ho.  previous. 

2.  L.    Ho.  of  G.  W.  Philbrick  from  1865;  Jonas  Bennett,  remodelled  by  him,  1855. 

B.  by  Seth  Adams  a.  1790  (D.  1853,  age  85).  Previous  to  Adams  the  tan  pits 
on  this  place  were  owned  and  worked  by  Bezaleel  Moore. 

3.  R.    C.  H.  of  Capt.  Wait's  Ho.,  Des.  by  fire  1885;  Jacob  Ulman,  1866.    B.  by  Capt.  N. 

Wade,  1856. 

4.  L.    Ho.  of  Wm.  Donovan.    B.  1880. 

5.  L.    Ho.  of  Samuel  Watson.    B.  1885. 

ROAD  FROM  "THE  PLAIN"  TOWARD  CONCORD. 

So. 

1.  R.    Ho.  (summer  residence)  of  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  of  Boston  from  1886.  Remod- 

elled by  him.  J.  S.  Draper,  1870-1886.  B.  by  James.  Draper,  1815  (D.  1870, 
age  83). 

2.  L.    Ho.  of  M.  Rowan.    B.  1864. 

3.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  R.  Bryden.     B.  by  Christopher  Bryden,  1862.    Loc.  of  old  Ho., 

Dan'l  Fegan,  Stephen  Roberts,  1835,  Ira  Draper,  1815  (D.  1844).  B.  by  Jas. 
Draper,  1809.  Loc.  of  an  old  Ho.  of  John  Dean.  Ho.  (2d  of  the  above)  was 
Des.  by  fire  1856. 

At  Ho.  No.  3  a  private  way  extends  to  the  Right;  at  a.  eighty  rods,  L.,  C.  H.  of  Joseph 
Dean's  Ho.  Ten  rods  further  on  L.,  C.  H.  of  "  Granny"  Dean's  Ho.  (Herbist); 
and  to  the  R.  on  E.  side  of  "Grout's  Head"  (a  rocky  hill),  C.  H.  of  James 
Davis'  Ho.    All  Dem.  a.  1809. 

4.  L.    C.  H.  of  Pelatiah  Dean's  Ho.,  1753.    Dem.  a.  1790. 

5.  L.    C.  H.  of  Dan'l  Dean's  Ho.,  1753.    Dem.  a.  1790.    These  two  Hos.  were  located  in 

what  is  still  known  as  the  Pock-pasture ;  called  so  for  the  reason  that  Ho.  No.  5 
was  formerly  used  as  a  "pest  Ho."  for  small-pox  patients. 

6.  R.    C.  H.  of  Tho.  Allen's  Ho.,  a  weaver,  1720-1785, 
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7.  R.    Ho.  of  Dennis  McDonald  from  1802,  M.  M.  Rutter,  Jr.,  1823-1835.  Ebenezer 

Staples  B.  the  Ho.  a.  1756  (D.  1806,  age  72). 

8.  R.    Ho.  (corner  of  road  to  Weston)  of  T.  Conghlan  from  1874;  J.  Jennison,  1870; 

Nath'l  Jennings,  1850.    B.  previous  to  1810. 

9.  R.    Dam  and  site  of  John  Moore's  saw-mill,  1726.    Was  last  used  as  saw-mill  by  Sam'l 

Sherman,  1810.    S.  S.  Noyes,  turning  lathes,  1826-1830. 

OLD  ROAD  FROM  THE  ABEL  GLEZEN    HOUSE,  CCTRVING  TO  THE  N.  AND  E.  OVER  THE  OLD 
MOORE  ESTATES,  TO  WAYLAND  AND  CONCORD  ROAD  AT  NO.  14. 

No. 

1.  R.    Cider-mill  of  Abel  Glezen's  heirs.    Back  of  this,  10  rods  or  more,  Loc.  of  Brick 

Ho.,  Prob.  of  David  Curtis.    Dem.  1812. 

2.  L.    Farm  Ho.  of  the  late  A.  Glezen.    B.  a.  1860. 

3.  R.    Ho.  of  Tho.  Maynard.    Lawrence.    Previous  Loc.  of  Isaac  Gould's  Ho.    Dem.  a. 

1812.    Loc.  of  Capt.  Moses  Maynard's  Ho.  (D.  1782,  age  85). 

4.  L.    C.  H.  (just  before  ascending  the  hill)  of  "  Foster  Ho."    B.  by  Jacob  Gould  a.  1760. 

Dem.  1828. 

6.    L.    C.  H.  of  John  Moore's  Ho.,  1811.    Israel  Moore  (D.  a.  1800).    Sam'l  Reeves. 

Dem.  1826.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Ho.  spot  of  John  Moore,  1643, 
which  he  bought  of  John  Stone  (see  map). 

6.  L.    Ho.  of  Thomas  Hynes,  Jr.    B.  1888. 

7.  L.    Ho.  of  Thomas  Hynes,  1870.    David  Moore,  1866.    Henry  Sherman,  1833.    B.  by 

Luther  Gleason,  1822.  Loc.  of  an  older  Ho.  Back  of  this  Ho.,  on  a  knoll,  was 
an  Indian  wigwam  a.  1770 ;  believed  to  have  been  the  last  one  within  the  town. 

ROAD  FROM  NORTH  PART  OF  WESTON  TO  THE  ABEL  GLEZEN  HOUSE. 

No. 

1.  R.    Timothy  Coughlan's  Ho.  on  corner  already  described. 

2.  R.    Ho.  of  Timothy  Mulloy  from  1877.    James  D.  Walker  (D.  1880,  age  69).  Daniel 

Griffin.    Deacon  Jona.  Griffin.    Prob.  B.  by  Samuel  Griffin  a.  1720. 

3.  R.    Ho.  of  Benj.  M.  Folsom  from  a.  1866.    E.  J.  Giles.    B.  by  Luther  Gleason,  1806. 

Previous  Loc.  of  Ths.  Moore's  Ho.  a.  1720. 

4.  R.    Ho.  of  Silas  Barton,  Andrew  Pendleton.    Loc.  of  old  Ho.,  Ezra  Hawkes,  1846, 

William  Sherman,  1813-1840.    B.  by  Phinehas  Glezen  a.  1730. 

ROAD  FROM  "  BIGELOW'S  CORNER,"  OVER  ''THE  PLAIN,"  TO  THE  WAYLAND  AND  SUDBURY 

ROAD  BETWEEN  NOS.  31  AND  32. 

No. 


1. 

R. 

Bigelow's  Farm  Ho.    B.  a.  1820. 

2. 

L. 

Tower  at  top  of  tiie  hill.    B.  by  R.  F.  Fuller,  1860.    It  gives  the  name  to  the  hill 

and  Railroad  Station. 

3. 

R. 

Ho.  of  liazen  Clement,  1890.    James  Coolidge,  1874-1889.    F.  T. 
R.  F.  Fuller,  Esq.,  1865.    B.  by  Stephen  Roberts,  1848. 

Fuller,  1874. 

4. 

L. 

Ho.  of  James  Coolidge  (enlarged  1890). 

6. 

L. 

Tower  Hill  Station,  Cen.  Mass.  Railroad.    B.  1885. 

6. 

R. 

Rice's  Dam  at  crossing  of  Brook,  1720. 

7. 

R. 

Loc.  of  Corporal  Stone's  Ho.  a.  1721. 

8. 

Loc.  (just  before  reaching  Mr.  Herford's  barn)  of  Nath'l  Rice's  Ho.,  1808. 

Elisha  Rice, 

1740.    Prob.  B.  by  him  1703. 
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9.    R.    Ho.  (^summer  residence)  of  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  of  Boston,  1886.    B  by  James 
Draper,  1815. 

10.    L.    Loc,  probabl)',  of  Henry  Rice's  Ho.  a.  1640,  nearly  opp.  No.  9. 

10*.  R.  Loc.  (on  corner)  of  Allen  Ho.  Josiah  Allen  (D.  1821),  Zechariah  Allen  (D.  1776, 
age  75).  B.  by  John  Allen  a.  1720.  It  was  a  pest  Ho.  for  small-pox  1776.  Five 
patients  D.  and  were  buried.in  opp.  corner  of  lot.    Ho.  Dem.  1822. 

11  R.  Ho.  of  J.  S.  Draper  since  1870.  Benj.  T.  Reed  to  1870.  J.  A.  Draper  to  1860. 
B.  by  J.  S.  Draper,  1834. 

12.  L.    Ho.  (summer  residence)  of  Frank.  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  of  Boston.    B.  by  him  1889. 

13.  R.    Residence  of  James  S.  Draper.    B  by  him  1856. 

14.  R.    Ho.  of  Miss  Charlotte  Adams.    Joseph  Wellington,  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  1847-1866. 

J.  D.  Child,  Ephraim  Brigham,  18S6.  Brooks  and  Hemenway  (painters),  1828. 
Benjamin  Sumner,  1820.    B.  b}'  James  Draper,  1820. 

15.  R.    Loc.  (near  Adams  barn)  of  Silas  Flagg's  old  Ho.    James  Sanderson  to  1814.  B. 

by  Amos  Sanderson  a.  1750.    Dem.  1817. 

16.  R.    Ho.  Oc.  by  G.  W.  Thompson,  Geo.  A.  Peck,  John  Moore  to  1865  ;  Silas  Flagg  to 

1835.    B.  by  J.  Draper,  1817. 

17.  R.    C.  H.  (just  before  the  road  curves  to  the  right)  of  Eliab  Moore's  Ho.  (D.  1756,  age 

58).    John  Adams,  a.  1697. 
17-^.  L.    Clay  pits.    Bricks  made  very  early  ;  and  as  late  as  1819  (at  foot  of  hill). 

18.  R.    C.  H.  (about  ten  rods  after  crossing  Mill  Brook,  and  a  little  way  up  the  hill)  of 

Bryan  Pendleton's  Ho.,  1639. 

19.  R.    C.  H.  (a  little  farther  on  and  higher  up)  of  Thomas  Noyes'  Ho.,  1639.    These  C. 

H.'s  are  well  defined. 

20.  L.    Ho.  of  E.  French  (described  elsewhere). 

21.  R.    Loc.  (depression)  of  John  Ruddick's  Ho.,  1639,  afterwards  of  James  Boutelle  a. 

1700. 

22.  R.    Ho.  of  Josiah  M.  Parmenter.    B.  by  Moses  W.  Parmenter,  1826  (D.  1844,  age  67). 

A  few  feet  in  front  of  this  Ho.  was  Loc.  of  the  Curtis  Ho.  Five  successive 
generations  of  the  family  are  believed  to  have  resided  here  in  two  successive 
houses  —  the  first  one  B.  in  1639,  and  the  last  one  Dem.  a.  1819  —  Col.  David, 
Capt.  Joseph,  Lt.  Samuel,  Epraim,  and  Henry  Curtis. 

23.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  Abel  Glezen  (he  D.  1890,  aged  87).    Reuben  Glezen  (D.  1825,  age 

51).  B.  by  Nathan  Glezen,  1803.  About  forty  rods  N.  of  No.  23  stood  Capt. 
Jona.  Hoar's  Ho.  and  Blacksmith  shop.    Dem.  1803. 

24.  R.    Ho.  of  George  Glezen.    Capt.  Isaac  Glezen  (D.  1843,  age  74).    B.  by  him  1805. 

25.  R.    Ho.  of  Abel  H.  Glezen.    B  by  Phinehas  Glezen  a.  1835.    On  same  Loc.  was  Ho.  of 

Wm.  Revis,  grave-digger,  from  1755  to  1800. 
27.    R.    Loc.  (on  side  hill  just  before  reaching  C.  A.  Cutting's  Ho,  on  Wayland  and  Sud- 
bury road)  of  Ho.  of  widow  Shurcliff,  lb25.    Widow  Goodnow,  1820.  Elisha 
Merriam's  Ho.  and  cabinet-maker's  shop,  1790.    Dem.  1825. 

EGAD   FEOM   "THE  PLAIN"   AT   ADAMS'    HOUSE   (NO.  14)    OVER    "  V^HALE's    BRIDGE "  TO 
WAYI.AND  AND  SUDBURY  ROAD  AT  WELLINGTON'S  (NO.  22). 

1.    R.    Loc.  (a.  75  feet  from  the  Bridge)  of  Joseph  Parmenter's  Ho. ;  very  old  when  Dem. 

in  1820.  Prob.  Loc.  of  Philemon  Whale's  Ho  ,  1640;  from  whom  the  Bridge 
took  its  name. 
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2.  R.    A  few  feet  beyond  the  above  Loc.  stands  the  IIo.  of  widow  John  Bowles,  old  part 

moved  there  183o  ;  now  part  B.  1886. 
Passing  tlie  Parmenter  Ho.  (see  Wayland  to  Concord,  No.  9). 

3.  R.    Loc.  of  the    Old  Parmenter  Tavern,"  kept  by  Maj.  Jona.  Parmenter  a.  1760-177r), 

and  originall}'  by  John  Parmenter,  Sen.,  a.  1654.    Dem.  1818. 

4.  R.    School  Ho.    Rem.  from  "The  Street"  in  1854. 

5.  Ho.  of  widow  Tho.  Rutter.    Wm.  Heard,  2d.  (D.  1869,  age  74).    Prentiss  Sherman 

(D.  1851,  age  57).    B.  by  Elisha  Rice  a.  1800. 

6.  R.    Ho.  of  Frank  Moore.    B.  1879. 

7.  R.    Loc.  of  old  Ho.  back  of  large  elm.    F.  Moore.    Henry  Sherman.    Tho.  Rutter 

(D.  1846,  age  37).    Benj  Rutter.    B.  Prob.  by  Tho.  Rutter,  Sen.,  a.  1720. 

8.  R.    Ho.  of  James  A.  Draper  from  1860.    L.  H.  Drury  (D.  1862,  age  52).    Wm.  Heard, 

2d,  a.  1825.  Calvin  Rice.  Joseph  Rutter,  Jr.  (D.  1821,  age  68).  J.  Rutter, 
Sen.  (D.  1781,  age  78).    B.  by  him  a.  1725. 

SANDY  HILL  KOAD  (GOING  SOUTH). 

This  road  was  discontinued  for  public  travel  in  1880. 

Loc.  (S.  side  of  Railroad  and  within  its  limits)  of  Joseph  Goodnow,  Jr.'s  Ho. 

Dem.  1805. 
Ho.  of  Frank  Amnot.    B.  1888. 
Loc.  of  "  Old  Joe  Goodnow's  "  Ho.    Dem.  1790. 


No. 

1.  L. 

2.  R. 

3.  L. 


ROAD  FROM  "  BIGELOW  S  CORNER      TO  WAYLAND  CENTRE. 

No. 

1.  R.    Ho.  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bennett  from  1887.    Sam'l  D.  Reeves.    Hervey  Reeves.  Joshua 

Abbott  a.  1832.  Henry  Flagg  (store-keeper),  1832.  David  Swift  to'  1818. 
Simeon  Pratt  (D.  1802,  age  43).  Josiah  Knapp,  1792.  Prob.  B.  by  Wm.  Barker 
a.  1770.    Loc.  previous  of  Benj.  Parmenter's  Ho. 

2.  L.    "  Corner  Tavern  "  (see  Taverns). 

3.  R.    Small  Ho.  of  Mrs.  Bennett.    Loc.  of  Blacksmith  shop  in  front. 

4.  R.    C.  H.  of  John  Allen's  Ho.,  1790-1855.    Nath'l  Knowlton,  1780.    Joshua  Kendall  a. 

1775.    Dem.  1863. 

6.    R.    "Sawin  Ho."    S.  D.  Reeves.     Joseph  Sawin  (carriage  painter),  1865.  Benj. 
Sawin  (carriage  maker)  to  1830.    B  by  him  1799. 

6.  L.    Ho.  of  widow  J.  McLane  Hayward,  M.  D.  (D.  1886,  age  50).    Widow  Harriet  S. 

Wyman  to  1876.    B.  by  Dr.  Geo.  Hayward,  1832.  ^        '  ' 

7.  R.    Ho.  of  Wm.  P.  Bowles.    B.  by  him  1890. 

8.  L.     Ho.  of  Henry  F.  Lee,  1890.    Capt.  Humphrey,  1888.    Capt.  Bickford,  1883.  H. 

Batchelder  a.  1870.  Isaac  Warren  (shoemaker),  1860.  B.  by  J.  L.  Perkins, 
1843. 

9.  R.    C.  H.  of  H.  F.  Lee's  Ho.    Des.  by  fire  1889.    H.  L.  Newton,  1884.    H.  R.  Newton 

(shoe  business),  (D.  1884,  age  72).  Enos  Clapp,  1849.  John  W.  Hayward,  Esq., 
1832.    Dr.  Lemuel  Hayward,  1799-1820.    B.  by  Capt.  John  Noyes,  1778. 

10.  L.    Ho.  of  Imminck  Bros,  from  1879.    Edward  Rice,  Jr.,  1879.    B.  by  Dea.  Edward 

Rice,  1853  (he  D.  1868,  age  75). 

11.  R.    Loc.  (half  way  from  No.  9  to  Brook)  of  Jona.  Gould's  Ho.,  1798.    "Toddy"  Par- 

menter, 1785, 
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12.  R.    Ho.  of  J.  Liiineliau.    B.  by  liim  1877.    Loc.  of  an  old  Ho.    Sam'l  Baldwin,  1875 

Enos  Clapp,  1865.  Benj,  Carter,  1830.  Timothy  Allen,  1820.  Prob.  B.  by 
John  Parmenter  a.  1780. 

13.  L.    Loc.  (up  the  hill  slope)  of  E.  Graves'  Ho.  and  Blacksmith  shop  (D.  1730,  age  96). 

Sam'l  Graves  a.  1753.    Micah  Graves  (also  blacksmith),  1798. 

14.  R.    Ho.  of  Miss  P.  Maria  Lee,  1891.    B.  by  B.  Benjamin  (painter),  1888. 

15.  R.    Half  Ho.  of  Willard  A.  Bullard,  1890.    Dea.  Jonas  N.  Morse  to  1890.  Ephraim 

Morse  (D  1864,  age  85).  Wm.  Wyman  (miller),  D.  1829,  age  74.  B.  by  Capt. 
Jonas  Noyes  (who  D.  1775,  age  37)  a.  1759.  The  name  of  Richard  Heard 
(Capt.)  is  identified  as  owner  of  this  Loc.  at  an  early  date. 

16.  R.    Half  Ho.  of  Sarah  A.  Morse.    Sally  Noyes  from  a.  1780  (D.  1863,  age  92). 

17.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  Wm.  Eagan,  1880.    Michael  Kernan  Rem.  it  from  No.  4  (Wayland 

and  Sudbury  road),  1«38. 

18.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  Wm.  Eagan.    Rem.  by  M.  Kernan  from  No.  2  (Wayland  and  Sud- 

bury road)  a.  1840. 

19.  R.    Ho.  (in  ruins)  of  widow  Wm.  Eagan.    M.  Kernan  (shoemaker)  from  1835.  Wm. 

Brackett,  r796-l»25.    B.  by  Joel  Bent  a.  1770. 

20.  L.     Ho.  of  David  H.  Pierce  from  1»79.    Elizabeth  Price,  to  1879.    B.  by  Wm.  Bridge, 

18. ,3. 

21  L.  Ho.  of  Sam'l  D.  Reeves  from  1887.  Horace  Heard,  1887.  B.  by  Jona.  F.  Heard, 
1836.  Loc.  of  Dan'l  Lernard.  Ho.  Dem.  1830.  B.  Prob.  by  Benj.  Poole 
(tanner)  a.  1740. 

22.  R.    Loc.  of  Jeremiah  Hawes'  Ho.,  1820.    Prob.  B.  by   Wiley  (tanner)  a.  1759. 

23.  L.    Loc.  of  Ho.  opp.  No.  22.    John  Brackett  (shoemaker),  1820. 

24.  L.    Ho.  of  Willard  A.  Bullard,  remodelled  1889.    Horace  Heard,  1828-1888.    It  is 

believed  that  some  parts  of  the  meeting  house  frame  erected  in  1687  were  used 
in  the  meeting  house  built  in  1726 ;  the  material  of  which  was  used  in  1815  by 
Luther  Gleason,  Sen.,  and  Jona.  F.  Heard  for  constructing  a  dwelling  Ho.,  Store 
and  Town  Hall,  all  in  the  same  building  now  constituting  the  residence  of  Mr. 
BuUard. 

25.  R.    Ho.  (opp.  No.  24)  of  Daniel  Coakley.    Ira  B.  Draper,  1838  (D.  1885,  age  71).    B.  a. 

1812  by  Prescott,  tinsmith. 

26.  R.    Ho.  of  widow  John  McClellan  from  1880.    Ira  B.  Draper's  shoe  factory,  1870.  B. 

by  Benj.  Neally  a.  1840.    Was  Loc.  of  Joel  Damon's  hat-shop,  1825.* 

27.  L.    Unitarian  Church.    B.  1814,  dedicated  1815.    Remodelled  1850.    Public  clock 

made  by  Thwing  of  Hopedale,  1850. 

NEW  MILL  EOAD  FROM  SAND  ECILL  EOAD,  TO  NEAR  "WAYLAND  INN." 

No. 

1.  R.    Ho.  of  Andrew  S.  Morse  on  hill  E.  of  Mill  Brook.    B.  1889. 

2.  R.    Ho.  of  Wm.  Stearns.    B.  1891. 

3.  R.    Blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shop.    B.  1876. 

4.  R.    Widow  Jonas  Bennett's  Ho.  (see  No.  6  Wayland  and  Sudbury  road). 

•A  recent  decision  of  the  County  Commissioners  will  probably  cause  the  removal  of  Houses  numbered  17,  18, 
19,  25  and  2fl. 
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"WAYLAND  CENTRE  TO  BRIDLE  POINT. 

No. 

1.  R.    Store  of  II.  F.  Lee  &  Sons  (see  Stores). 

2.  L.    New  livery  stable.    B.  1889  by  Orrin  Loker  (D.  1890). 

3.  L.    Ho.  B.  by  Capt.  E.  Pouslaud,  1873.  (Rented.) 

4.  L.     Ho.  of  Theodore  S.  Sherman.    B.  by  Capt.  E.  Pousland,  1873. 

5.  L.    Shoe  shop  and  store  of  T.  S.  Sherman  (see  No.  6  Concord  road).    In  1738  tiie  Loc. 

now  00.  by  Loker's  stable  and  the  Pousland  and  Sherman  houses  was  oc.  by 
James  Brown's  tannery. 

6.  R.    Ho.  of  J.  H.  Small  (carpenter).    B.  1885. 

7.  R.    Ho.  B.  by  H.  B.  Braman,  1887.  (Rented.) 

8.  R.    Ho.  B.  by  H.  B.  Braman,  1887.  (Rented.) 

9.  L.    Ho.  of  Sam'l  Russell  (butcher).    Charles  Russell.    Capt.  Wm.  Russell.    Ho  made 

of  cabinet  maker's  shop  (see  33,  W.  and  S.  road). 

WAYLAND  CENTBE  TO  SUDBURY,  OVER  "THE  ISLAND."  , 

No. 

1.  L.    Law  ofSce. 

2.  R.    Ho.  of  W.  B.  Ward  from  1843.    L.  P.  Frost,  to  1843.    B.  by  James  Draper,  1838. 

3.  R.    Ho.  of  Marshall  Russell.   Wm.  Stearns.    Widow  Josiah  Russell.    Was  a  school  house 

1808-1841.    Remodelled  for  a  dwelling  Ho.,  1842,  by  J.  Draper. 

4.  R.    T.  S.  Sherman's  Ho.  (Rented).    Was  Rem.  to  present  Loc.  from  No.  26  (front  of 

U.  Church).    Chas.  Wesson,  1860 
6.    R.    Blacksmith's  shop     B.  1887.    L.  McManus. 

6.  L.    Cart  path  and  bridge  over  the  Brook.    To  the  left  of  the  path,  a.  ten  rods  from  the 

Brook,  is  a  depression  of  surface.  Tradition  declares  this  spot  to  be  the  Loc.  of 
Rev.  Edmond  Brown's  Ho.  in  1640. 

7.  R.    Ho.  of  S.  Zimmerman.    Chas.  B.  Heard.    B.  by  Dea.  Richard  Heard  (carpenter), 

1842  (D.  1872,  age  85). 

8.  L.    After  crossing  the  river,  a.  half  way  up  the  hill  stood  the  Ho.  of  Richard  Heard, 

2d.  B.  a.  1801.  (D.  1840,  age  86.)  Micah  Cutler,  a.  1830.  Bought  soon 
after  by  Wm.  Heard,  Sen.,  and  part  of  it  Rem.  to  No.  11. 

9.  L.    Ho.  of  Wm.  T.  Dudley.    B.  1888. 

10.  R.    Ho.  of  Daniel  Bracket,  Esq.    Col.  David  Heard  (D.  1881,  age  86).    David  Heard, 

Sen.  (D.  1813,  age  64).  Capt.  Richard  Heard  (D.  1792,  age  72).  B.  by  Jona. 
Fisk,  1722. 

11.  R.    Ho.  of  C.  H.  Campbell.    Wm.  Heard,  Sen.  (drowned  1869,  age  81).    B.  in  part  by 

him  a.  1832  (see  No.  8). 
12     L.    At  end  of  Lane  turning  to  L.    Ho.  of  widow  Robert  Erwin  (he  D.  1880,  age  62). 

I.  M.  Jones,  1853.  Dea.  E.  Rice,  1840.  B.  by  Tho.  Heard,  1793  (D.  1819, 
age,  69). 

13.  R.    Ho.  of  Edwin  Buckingham.    Remodelled  1887.    Abel  Heard  (D.  1884,  age  89). 

Zechariah  Heard  (D.  1823,  age  71).  Tho.  Bent  (D.  1776,  age  69).  B.  by 
Sam'l  Stone  a.  1715. 

14.  L.    Ho.  of  Jas.  C.  Wade  on  W.  side  of  Pelham  Pond.    Remodelled  by  him  a.  1872.  B. 

by  John  Bacon  (brick-maker)  a.  1820. 
Clay  pits  on  W.  side  of  pond  extensively  used  for  making  brick  during  first  part  of 
present  century. 
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BIGELOW  S  CORNER  TO  FRAMINGHAM. 

No. 

1.  L.    C.  H.  opp.  "Corner  Tavern."    T.  W.  Bennett,  1889.    M.  Ward,  1888.  Widow 

Lewis  Dudle3^  L.  D.  was  drowned  1838,  aged  38.  Warren  Morse,  1802.  B. 
by   Goodnow  a.  1760.    Dem.  1889. 

2.  R.    "Corner  Tavern,"  owned  by  widow  Tho.  Burke  (see  Taverns). 

3.  L.    Ho.  of  Edwin  A.  Dudley.    B.  a.  1850. 

4.  R.    Ho.  of  P.  Dolan.    B.  1855.    Loc.  of  old  Ho.    Widow  of  Jona.  Underwood,  Jr.  ; 

he  D.  1820.    Jona.  Underwood,  Sen.,  D.  1790.    He  Prob.  B.  the  Ho.  1740. 

5.  R.    Ho.  of  Wm.  P.  Perkins,  enlarged  and  remodelled  by  him  1880.    Widow  of  Gen. 

M.  Rutter  (D.  1868,  age  83).    Maj.-Gen.  M.  M.  Rutter  (D.  1837,  age  58). 
Front  B.  iij  him  a.  1808.    Nath'l  Hasey  Prob.  B.  here  a  1715. 

6.  L.    On  opp.  corner  (South)  Ho.  of  Wm.  P.  Perkins,  remodelled  by  him  1874.  Ed. 

A.  Pierce  to  1874.    North  front  B.  by  M.  M.  Rutter,  Jr.,  a.  1828. 

7.  R.    Ho.   (brick  walls)  of  C.  Randolph.     Was  a  school  Ho.  1799-1840.    Made  a 

dwelling  1841. 

8.  L.    Opp.  No.  7,  up  the  lane  at  summit  of  the  hill,  Ho.  of  Wm.  P.  Perkins,  enlarged 

and  remodelled  by  him  1874.  Wm.  Gushing  of  Watertown  to  1870.  Horace 
Heard.  B.  by  Capt.  Charles  Cutting,  1816,  near  the  Loc.  of  the  old  Cutting 
Ho.,  Dem.  1817.  Capt.  Isaac  Cutting  (D.  1795,  age  74).  Prob.  B.  by  Jona, 
Cutting  a.  1700.    Wm.  P.  Perkins,  D.  1891,  age  83. 

9.  R.    Ho.  of  Jas.  A.  Thomas  from  1886.    L,  Brooks  to  1886.    Dan'l  Puffer  (D.  a.  1878). 

B.  by  Marshall  Stone  (carpenter),  1812. 

10.  R.    Temporary  Ho.  fitted  up  by  C.  W.  Reeves,  1876. 

11.  R.    Ho.  of  Chas.  W.  Reeves,  remodelled  1875.    Walter  Reeves  (D.  1872,  age  81). 

Jacob  Reeves,  Jr.,  Esq.  (D.  1845,  age  83).  Jacob  Reeves,  Sen  ,  enlarged  the 
Ho.  and  kept  it  as  a  Tavern  from  1740  (closed  to  the  public  70  years  after.  He 
D.  1794,  age  75).  The  oldest  part  of  the  Ho.  B.  by  Matthew  Hasey,  Prob.  a. 
1715,  still  shows  the  original  timbers  finished  into  the  rooms. 

12.  R.    Ho.  of  Robert  Gumming,  remodelled  1889.    Louis  Buoncore,  D.  a.  1862.  Isaac 

Carver  (carpenter),  D.  a  1847,  age  65.  B.  the  Ho.  a.  1800.  Loc.  of  John 
Tilton's  Ho.  a.  1770.    Sam'l  Tilton,  1740. 

13.  R.    On  corner  at  "Five  Paths,"  Ho.  of  L,  J.  Bemis.    B.  by  him  a  1869  ;  very  recently 

sold  to  party  unknown. 

14.  R.    On  corner  of  lane  leading  to  Right.    Loc.  of  Ho.  and  Blacksmith  shop  of  Josiah 

Dudley.    Dem.  a.  1817. 

15.  R.    Ho.  of  Nathan  B.  Johnson.    B.  1862. 

16.  L.    Old  Ho.  of  Whittemore  Bros.    Wm.  Whittemore  (D    1885,  age  82).  Josiah 

Smith  (D.  1868,  age  82).  Eph'm  Smith  (D.  1809,  age  82).  He  Prob.  B.  the 
north  part  of  the  Ho.  a.  1745.    The  south  part  is  reported  to  be  much  older. 

17.  R.    Ho.  of  Wm.  Whittemore,  2d.    B.  by  him  1878. 

ly.    Down  the  lane  leading  to  the  "Rice  Spring"  on  the  L  is  Isaac  Whittemore's  Ho.  B. 

1888.    A  little  further  on  to  the  R.  stands  the  "Old  Rice  Ho."  in  ruins. 

Edmond  Rice,  3d,  to  near  1880.    E.  Rice,  2d  (D.  1841,  age  86).    Builder  and 

date  unknown.    Edmond  Rice,  Jr.  (D.  1796,  age  71), 
19.    R     Ho.  of  Patrick  Nolan.    Widow  Lewis  Jones  (he  D.  1880,  age  81).    John  Devan  a. 

1821.    Hopestill  Bent's  tavern,  1780,    Prob.  B.  by  Tho.  Frink  a  1720,  or  earlier. 
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20.  R.    Ho.  of  Samuel  M.Thomas.    B.  1839  on  Loc.  of  old  Ho.    S.  M.  Thomas.  1830. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Thomas  (D.  1817).  Josiah  Thomas,  Jr  (D.  1819,  age  45).  Josiah 
Thomas,  Sen.  (D.  1807,  age  72),  from  1795.  B.  by  Jesse  Eames  a.  1760,  or  hy 
Benj.  Stone  a.  1700. 

21.  L.     Loc.  of  brick  school-liouse,  1803  to  1858. 

22.  R.    School-house.    B.  1868.  ' 

23.  L.    H.  of  widow  Tho.  McCann.    B.  by  him  1853.  ^ 

24.  L.    C.  H  of  J  M.  Rrummit's  Mo.    Des.  by  fire  1890. 

25.  R.    C.  H.  of  Richard  Roby's  Ho.  (D.  1862,  age  67).    Dan.  Moulton  (D.  1845,  age  82). 

Des.  by  fire  1877. 

20.  R.  Ho.  of  W.  H.  Clark.  South  front  B.  by  him  1862.  North  front  is  part  of  tlie 
"  Moulton  Tavern,"  open  1730  to  1805.  Capt.  Caleb  Moulton,  Jr.  (D.  1821, 
age  76).    Caleb  Moulton,  Sen.  (D.  1800,  age  91).    Prob.  B.  by  him  a.  1730. 

27.  L.    Ho.  of  Waldo  W.  Kendall.    W.  H.  Clark.    B.  by  Wm.  Bradshaw  (taxidermist), 

1853. 

Note.  —  The  above  three  houses  are  located  in  "  Happy  Hollow." 

28.  R.    Ho.  of  Henry  B.  Fischer.    B.  1873. 

29.  R.    C.  H.  of  Sam'l  Ward's  Ho.  a.  1870.    Ebenezer  Johnson  (D.  1823,  age  82).  Des. 

by  fire  a.  1870. 

30.  L.    Ho.  of  D.  F.  Marrs  ;  remodelled  1873.    Wm.  H.  Hills,  1860.    Wm.  Johnson  (D. 

1844,  age  48).  Willard  Goldthvvait  (D.  1835,  age  45).  B.  by  Peter  Johnson 
a.  1785. 

31.  R.    Ho.  of  Leander  Hammond.    B.  by  H.  G.  Hammond,  1872,    Loc.  of  old  Ho.  Otis 

Hammond.    B.  by  Jason  Dudley  a.  1760. 

32.  L.    Brick  and  stone  Ho.  of  widow  Michael  Simpson.    B.  by  him  1880.    He  died  1884. 

33.  R.    Ho.  of  Miss  Sanderson.    Nath'l  C.  Dudley. 

34.  R.    Ho.  of  Mrs.  M.  Simpson.    Sam'l  Clark.    B.  by  Dr.  Wiggin  a.  1861. 

36.  R.  Ho.  of  Mrs.  M.  Simpson.  Ephraim  Far  well.  B.  by  Purchase  Stone  (carpenter) 
a.  1792.    D.  1850,  age  84. 

ROAD  FROM  NO.  25  OF  THE  ABOVE  TO  STONES '  VILLAGE. 

No. 

1.  R.    C.  H.  of  George  M.  Schell's  Ho.    C.  J.  May.    B.  P.  Smith.    B.  by  William- 

son, 1840.    Des.  by  fire  1890. 

2.  L.    Ho.  of  Alex'r  Spear  since  1872.    Walter  Stone  (D.  1867,  age  73).    B.  by  Israel 

Stone,  1831,  on  Loc.  of  old  Ho.  Isaac  Stone.  Deacon  Adams  Stone.  B.  by 
Dea.  Matthew  Stone,  Prob.  before  1700.  He  was  the  fijst  of  this  branch  of  the 
Stone  family  residing  in  the  town. 

3.  R.    Ho.  of  Conrad  Homan.    B.  by  Andrew  J.  Stone  a.  1845. 

4.  R.    Ho.  owned  by  heirs  of  Walter  Stone.    B.  by  him  in  1824. 

6.    R.    Ho.  (near  the  Bridge)  of  Steven  R.  Adams.    Aaron  Stone  (D.  1868,  age  94). 
Builder  and  date  unknown. 


ROAD  FROM  HOUSE  NO.  8  ON  ROAD  FROM  "  BIGELOW'S    CORNER"  TO  WAYLAND  CENTRE, 
RUNNING  SOUTHERLY  TO  DAMON'S  CORNER. 

No. 

1.  R.    East  or  Rutter  district  school  Ho.    Moved  to  present  Loc.  1854. 

2.  R.    The  Gen.  Rutter  Ho.  (on  corner),  noticed  elsewhere. 
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3.  R.    The  M.  M.  Rutter,  Jr.,  Ho.  (opp.  corner),  noticed  elsewhere. 

4.  L.    Ho.  of  widow  \Vm.  Videou  (he  D.  1887),  formerly  Ho.  of  A.  Bigelow,  Esq,  in 

Weston,  moved  to  present  Loc.  by  Capt.  Chas.  Cutting  a.  1840  (he  D.  1870, 
age  80). 

5.  L.    Town's  Ho.  for  paupers,  B.  1888,  near  the  Loc.  of  old  Ho.  on  Town's  farm, 

bought  of  Otis  Loker,  1845.  Dea.  Robert  Cutting  (D.  1820,  age  77).  Prob. 
B.  by  Capt.  Robert  Cutting  a.  1700. 

6.  L.     Ho.  of  Cyrus  Lee.    B.  by  him  1850. 

From  No.  6  up  the  hill  to  the  L.  is  C  H.  of  an  old  Ho.  Dem.  Ib87.    Abel  Rice,  2d, 
Abel  Rice,  1st.    B.  by  Thomas  Corey  a.  1800. 

7.  L.    Ho.  in  luins.    Abel  Rice,  2d.    Amos  Ward  a.  J  830. 

8.  L.     Ho.  of  Wm.  Ward.    B.  by  him  1849. 

9.  R.    Opp.  No.  8  C:  H.  of  old  Ho.    Chas.  Underwood  (mason)  a.  1835.    Benj.  Under- 

wood.   Prob.  B.  by  Tho.  Pierce  a  1700. 

10.  L.    Ho.  of  widow  Wm.  H.  Bemis.    B.  by  him  1850. 

11.  R.    Ho.  of  Sara'l  M.  Sanders.    Marston  Bros.    H.  F.  Lee,  1881.    B.  by  Cyrus  Lee, 

Sen.,  1843  (he  D.  1867,  age  74),  on  site  of  old  Ho.  Cyrus  Lee,  Sen.,  from 
1822.  Aaron  Rice  (D.  1825,  age  47).  Isaac  Rice,  Sen.  (D  1820,  age  71). 
Prob.  B.  by  Ephraim  Rice  (D.  1732,  age  68).    Thomas  Rice. 


12. 

R. 

Ho.  of  Joseph  Rice  from  1837.    Benj.  L.  Rice  (D.  1837,  age  50). 
Rice,  Jr.,  a.  1775. 

B.  by  Isaac 

13. 

R 

C.  H.  Ezekiel  Rice  (D.  1835,  age  93).    Eliakira  Rice.    Prob.  B. 
Rice  a.  1660  (D.  1717,  age  89). 

by  Matthew 

14. 

R. 

Ho.  of  Mrs.  Nellie  (Rice)  Fisk.    George  A.  Rice  (D.  1888,  age  66). 
B.  by  him  a.  1810. 

Sam'l  Rico. 

15. 

R. 

Gate  Ho.  of  Cochituate  Water  Works.    B.  1879  on  Loc.  of  Rice's  mill-dam,  first 

B.  a.  1650. 

16. 

R. 

Ho.  of  Newell  F.  Smith.    B.  by  him  1889. 

17. 

L. 

Ho.  of  Daniel  Smith.    B.  by  him  1884. 

WAYLAND  CENTRE  TO  COCHITUATE. 

No. 

1.  R.    Ho.  of  Capt.  E.  Pousland.    B.  by  him  1866.    Loc.  of  old  Ho.    Josiali  Russell. 

Samuel  Russell,  Sen.  Capt.  Thaddeus  Russell  (D.  1813,  age  74).  B.  by  Siun'l 
Russell,  Jr.  (D.  1705,  age  37).  Loc.  (a  little  to  the  S.  W.)  of  John  and  James 
Ross  a.  1650-1750.    The  Brook  near  by  was  formerly  called  Ross's  Brook. 

2.  R.    Orthodox  Church.    B.  1835.    Vestry  B.  1828. 

3.  L.    Ho.  of  Emily  A.  Heard.    B.  by  Horace  Heard,  lb40  (he  D.  1890,  age  85). 

4.  R.    High  School  Ho.    B.  1854. 

5.  L.    Ho.  of  widow  Henry  Wight  (he  D.  1886,  age  66).    Rev.  John  B.  Wight  (D. 

1883,  age  93).    B.  by  him  1815.    Loc.  of   John  Grout's  Ho.  a.  1720-1725. 
Prob.  B.  Vjy  Jona.  Grout  a.  1665. 
The  territory  extending  down  between  Mill  and  Pine  Brooks  was  eai'ly  known  as 
"Farm  End." 

6.  L.    Cemetery.    Purchased  by  the  town  1835. 

7.  R.    Ho.  of  Joseph  BuUard.    B.  1870  on  Loc.  of  old  Ho.    Joseph  Bullard  from  1827. 

John  Cutting  (D.  1828,  age  78).    Prob.  B.  by  Peter  Bent  a.  1710. 

Note. — From  No.  7  a  road  (now  discontinued)  branched  to  the  left,  where  a  cart  path 
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alill  cxiyls,  asucnding  Uie  IJill  Lo  a  point  near  the  Reeves'  Tavern.  On  this  carl  path  is  C.  11- 
of  John  Mcrriam's  Ho.,  1735-1795;  and  a  little  farther  south  I>oc.  of  Joseph  Wait's  Ho.  a. 
tiic  same  period. 

8.  K.    C.  H.  (on  Ridge  of  Hill)  of  Royal  Flint's  Ho.    I^.  by  John  Shorey,  1866     Des.  by 

fire  1883. 

9.  R.    C.  H.  of  Ho.  Des.  by  fire  1864.    John  Shorey.    B.  by  Jotham  Bullard  a.  1802. 

10.  L.    Loc.  of  Wra.  Jennison's  Ho.  a.  1700. 

11.  R.    Ho.  (at  foot  of  Johnson's  Lane)  of  Frank  S.  Johnson.    Nathan  S.  Johnson  (D. 

1868,  age  66).  Dea.  Wra.  Johnson  (D.  1828,  age  53).  Sara'l  Paris,  Jr.  (D. 
1817,  age  58).  Dea.  Sam'l  Paris  (D.  1759,  age  56).  Prob.  B.  by  Noyes  Paris 
a.  1700. 

12.  L.    Ho.  of  L.  Bemis  at  "Five  Paths"  (already  noticed) 

13.  L.    Ho.  (recently  bought  by  person  unknown).    David  Smith,  2d  (D.  1881,  age  54). 

David  Smith  (D.  1817,  age  58).  B.  prob.  by  Capt.  Joseph  Smith  a.  1740  (D. 
1803,  age  87). 

14.  L.    Ho.  of  Miss  Lucy  A.  Dudley  from  1871.    Benj.  A.  Dudley  from  1855.  William 

Bemis  from  1839  (D.  1851).    B.  by  Joseph  Smith  a.  1817  (D.  1835,  age  43). 


Thomas  J,  Damon, 

At  tlif  .-life  ol  7(1. 


SUDBURY 

IN  THE 

SETTLEMENT  OF  OTHER  TOWNS. 


CITIZENS  OF  THE  TERRITORY  NOW  WAYLAND 

IN  THE 

SETTLEMENT  OF  FRAMINGHAM. 


The  first  settler  upon  Framingham  soil,  or  what  were  then  the  "  wilderness  lands  "  on 
the  south,  was  John  Stone,  who  moved  from  the  territory  now  Wayland,  and  erected  a  house 
at  what  was  called    Qtter  Neck,"  on  the  west  side  of  Sudbury  River,  in  1646  or  1647. 

Mr.  Stone  purchased  lands  of  the  Indians  in  1666  at  the  falls  of  Sudbury  River  (Saxoii- 
ville),  and  the  land  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  General  Court  the  same  year,  with  fifty  acres 
in  addition.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  deed  given  by  the  natives:  "This  witnesseth 
that  William  Boman,  Capt.  Josiah,  Roger  &  James  and  Keaquisan  now  living  at  Natiche 
the  Indian  Plantation  neare  Sudbury  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  ffor  and  in 
consideration  of  a  valuable  sume  of  Peage  and  other  goodes  to  us  in  hand  paid  by  John  Stone 
of  Sudbury  aforenamed  to  our  full  content  &  satisfaction  :  :  :  do  give,  grant,  bargain  and 
sell  :  :  :  unto  the  said  Jno  Stone,  his  Heyres  &  assignes,  a  parcell  of  Broaken  up  and 
ffenced  in  land  lying  on  the  South  side  of  Sudburj'^  line,  upon  the  Falls  of  Sudbury  River, 
and  bounded  with  the  common  land  surrounding."  Ten  names  are  affixed  to  the  deed,  and 
the  transfer  was  made  the  "15'''^  of :  3.  mo.  1656." 

Another  early  settler  of  the  "wilderness  lands"  south  of  Sudbury  was  Edmund  Rice, 
who,  Sept.  29,  1647,  leased  the  "Glover  Farm"  of  President  Dunster  of  Harvard  College, 
for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  "  Glover  Farm  was  situated  near  Cochituate  Pond  and 
belonged  to  the  Glover  heirs,  for  whom  Mr.  Dunster  acted  as  guardian.  (See  p.  37.)  By 
the  conditions  of  the  lease  he  was  to  erect  a  house,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  on 
nivge  60,  and  also  a  barn  of  the  following  dimensions:  "  Fifty  long,  eleven  foote  high  in  the 
stud,  one  foote  above  ground,  the  sell  twenty  foote  if  no  leantes  or  eighteen  foote  wide  with 
leantes  on  the  one  side,  and  a  convenient  threshing-floare  between  the  doares."  (Barry's 
"•  History  of  Framingham.")  These  buildings,  it  is  supposed,  were  located  near  Dudley 
Pond,  and  on  that  part  of  the  "  Glover  Farm  "  which,  by  an  adjustment  of  the  town  bound 
in  1700,  came  into  the  territory  of  Wayland. 

Edmund  Rice,  by  petitioning  the  General  Court,  became  possessed  of  lands  in  the 
present  Framingham  territory,  that  have  been  called  the  "Rice  Grants;"  and  in  1659  he 
gave  the  deed  of  a  piece  of  laud  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Framingham  that  has  been 
called  "Rice's  End"  to  his  son  Henry,  who  built  upon  it,  and  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  the 
second  person  to  erect  a  house  on  Framingham  soil. 

John  Bent,  son  of  Peter  Bent,  in  1662  purchased  land  of  Henry  Rice,  westerly  of 
Cochituate  Brook,  and  built  a  house  there,  "near  the  fordway  over  that  brook,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  '  Old  Connecticut  Path  '  "  (Temple's  "  History  of  Framingham.") 

A  part  of  the  "  Glover  Farm,"  upon  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  became  the  property 
of  Priscilla  Appleton,  one  of  the  Glover  heirs,  and  was  known  as  the  "Appleton  Farm." 
In  1697  John  Appjleton  and  his  wife  Priscilla  [Glover]  Appleton  sold  the  estate,  then  esti- 
mated at  about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  to  three  Sudbury  parties,  —  Thomas  Brown, 
Thomas  Drury,  and  Caleb  Johnson,  —  for  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  land  was 
subsequently  divided  among  the  three  purchasers,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  the  part  assigned 
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to  Mr.  Drury  was  situated  in  what  is  now  Wayland;  and  the  middle  portion,  which  consisted 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  upland,  was  assigned  to  Caleb  Johnson,  upon  which  he  erected  a 
dwelling,  where  the  Mars  house  stands. 

In  1669  Thomas  Eames,  who  the  year  before  leased  the  "  Pelham  Farm  "  (the  Island), 
built  a  house  and  barn  on  or  near  the  southerly  slope  of  Mt.  Waite  (South  Framingham)  ; 
and  one  of  his  nearest  neighbors  at  that  time  was  probably  John  Stone,  near  the  falls  of 
Sudbury  River  (Saxonville). 

Others  soon  followed  in  the  track  of  these  bold  pioneers,  and  aided  in  letting  in  the 
light  of  civilization  to  the  border  lands  on  the  south.  The  persons  living  along  and  beyond 
the  boundary  line  were  called  "Sudbury  Out-dwellers,"  or  "Sudbury  Farmers."  The  eccle- 
siastical and  social  relations  of  these  "Farmers"  were  for  a  time  with  Sudbury,  and  they 
were  expected  to  pay  "rates"  or  taxes  levied  for  objects  the  benefits  of  which  they  shared. 
After  the  incorporation  of  Framingham  they  became  citizens  of  that  town.  They  belonged 
to  the  congregation  that  worshipped  in  the  little  hillside  meeting  house,  and  their  way  to  it 
probably  lay  along  the  "  Old  Connecticut  Path,"  through  "  Happy  Hollow,"  to  a  point  near 
the  "  Five  Paths,"  then,  diverging  to  the  left,  followed  the  road  that  it  is  supposed  whs 
opened  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town  from  near  the  "Rice  Spring,"  by  Edmund 
Brown's  house,  over  Mill  Brook,  along  "Bridle  Point  Ridge,"  by  the  "Parmenter  Tavern," 
to  the  meeting  house.  The  hardships  endured  by  those  thus  isolated  from  the  larger  popu- 
lation of  the  town  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  in  these  days  of  easy  transportation.  But 
hardship  did  not  deter  these  brave  men  from  their  purpose,  or  drive  them  from  their  posts. 
At  the  time  of  Philip's  War  it  is  supposed  that  the  Stones,  Rices,  Bents,  Eameses,  and 
Bradishes  were  the  only  English  occupants  of  the  Framingham  plantation.  The  family  of 
Thomas  Eames  met  with  a  sad  fate.  Feb.  1,  1676,  when  he  was  absent  on  a  journey  to 
Boston  for  ammunition,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  all  of  them,  except  some  of 
the  older  ones,  who  were  away,  were  either  killed  or  carried  captive.  His  family  consisted 
of  his  wife  and  as  many  as  six  children  of  his  own,  besides  four,  as  it  is  thought,  who 
belonged  to  his  wife  by  a  former  marriage.  Their  ages  varied  from  seven  months  to  twenty- 
four  years.  After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Colonial  Council  at  Boston  sent  four 
soldiers  to  guard  the  Framingham  plantation  settlers,  and  two  of  these  soldiers,  it  is  stated, 
were  probably  stationed  at  the  Eames  homestead.  But  "July  22"^  1675  it  was  ordered  that 
two  of  the  four  men  ordered  to  guard  Eames  and  the  farmers,  be  forthwith  and  hereby  are 
remanded  to  guard  Mr.  Brown's  house  [Rev.  Edmund  Brown's,  at  Timber  Neck,  Sudbury; 
see  pp.  13  and  45]  and  the  other  two  to  remain  as  they  are  till  the  Court  take  further  order" 
(State  Archives,  LXVIL,  p.  226).  Mr.  Eames  left  his  home  the  last  week  in  January,  and 
shortly  after,  a  band  of  eleven  savages  swooped  down  upon  it.  The  mother  and  five  children 
were  slain.  The  family  tradition  states  that  the  mother  had  declared  she  never  would  be 
taken  alive  by  the  Indians ;  and  that  she  bravely  defended  herself  and  her  home,  using  hot 
soap  and  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand.  Three  of  the  children  escaped  from  their  captors, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  returned  to  the  settlement.  One  was  with  the  Indians 
who  attacked  Sudbury,  April  21,  and,  according  to  tradition,  reported  that  the  Indians 
suffered  severely  by  the  fire  from  the  garrisons,  and  that  an  aged  squaw  lost  six  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  distinguished  warriors.  The  experience  of  another  of  the  children 
who  escaped  is  thus  stated  in  the  "  Old  Indian  Chronicle,"  page  258 :  "  On  the  next  day 
(May  12)  a  youth  of  about  eleven  years  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  when  his  father's  house  was  burnt  and  his  mother  murdered  on  the  1^*  of  February 
last ;  and  though  the  boy  knew  not  a  step  of  the  way  to  any  English  town,  and  was  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  the  skulking  Indians  in  the  woods,  and  far  from  the  English,  yet  God 
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directed  him  aright,  and  hrDuyht  hirn  to  the  sight  of  Plantain  (the  herb  the  Indians  call 
English  i'oot,  because  it  grows  only  amongst  us,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Indian  plantations)  ; 
whereupon  he  concluded  he  was  not  far  from  some  English  town,  and  accordinglj'  following 
of  the  plantain  he  arrived  safe  amongst  us."  (Temple's  "History  of  Framiiigham." ) 
Mr.  Eames'  loss  was  estimated  at  X330.012.00. 


CITIZE^sS  OF  THE  TERRITORY  NOW  WAYLAND 

IN  THE 

SETTLEMENT  OF  MARLBORO,  WORCESTER,  AND  RUTLAND. 


In  the  colonization  of  Marlboro,  the  east  side  inhabitants  took  a  prominent  part.  The 
names  of  Ward,  King,  Rice,  Bent,  and  Maynard  are  among  the  petitioners  for  the  tract  of 
country  that,  in  1660,  ceased  to  be  merely  a  plantation  legally  connected  with  Sudbury,  but 
by  incorporation  became  at  that  time  a  town  by  itself,  which  was  called  Marlborrow." 

Worcester  was  early  pioneered  hy  Ephraim  Curtis,  whose  heroic  efforts  to  secure  rein- 
forcements for  the-  Brookfield  garrison,  in  King  Philip's  War,  have  been  mentioned  on 
page  45.  In  Fall's  "Reminiscences  of  Worcester"  is  the  following  concerning  this  inhabi- 
tant of  the  town,  the  homestead  of  whose  father  was  on  the  "North,"  or  "East,"  street: 
"  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1673,  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained  by  tradition  and  otherwise, 
that,  Ephraim  Curtis,  the  first  actual  white  settler,  left  Sudbury,  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  a 
long,  Light  Spanish  gun  on  his  shoulder,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  set  his  face  toward 
Worcester,  arriving,  after  two  days'  travel,  on  the  very  spot  still  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
descendants,  on  Lincoln  Street,  to  the  sixth  generation.  .  .  .  Here  Ephraim  Curtis  was  all 
alone  in  the  wilderness  for  a  year  or  more,  and  in  subsequent  times  used  to  tell  how,  after 
working  all  day.  he  would  sit  down  and  look  toward  Sudbury,  and  shed  tears  in  spite  of 
himself.  .  .  .  Curtis  and  others  (who  had  followed  him)  stayed  in  Worcester  until  driven 
from  there  by  the  Indians  in  1675.  He  left  the  spot  which  he  attempted  to  settle  to  his 
descendants,  with  no  other  personal  memorials,  it  is  said,  than  his  gun  and  silver-headed 
cane  marked  '  E.  C  In  his  later  life  he  returned  to  Sudbury,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two." 

Other  names  familiar  in  the  town  are  historically  associated  with  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Worcester,  and  also  in  the  settlement  of  Rutland,  in  the  early  history  of  which  place 
Sudbury  citizens  exerted  a  wide  influence. 


PAPERS,  FACTS  AND  INCIDENTS 

OF 

PHILIP'S  WAR. 


1675-6. 


HISTORICAL  PAPERS. 


The  following  papers,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  as  the  "  The  Old  Petition," 
were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  William  B.  Trask,  Esq.,  and  printed  by  the  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  nnder  the  title  of  Sudbury  Documents.  (Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  XXXV.,  pp. 
219-221).  These  papers  are  of  great  interest,  as  setting  forth  in  the  words  of  the  town's 
people  themselves  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  memorable  time  referred  to  ;  but  they  are  of 
inestimable  value  as  settling  the  date  of  the  "  Sudbury  Fight "  at  Green  Hill  between  the 
forces  of  Capts.  Wadsworth  and  Brocklebank  and  Philip  of  Pokanoket:  — 

PETITION. 

"  To  ye  Hon^^^  ye  Governo''  Magistrates  &  Deputies  of  ye  Gen^  Court  essembled  at 
Boston  ye Octob-^  1676. 

•'  The  hum^^^  Petitio'rs  of  yo'"  poore,  distressed  Inhabitants  of  Sudbury  HumV^  Showeth 

"  That  whereas  yo''  impoverished  Petition"  of  Sudbury  have  received  intelligence  of  a 
large  contiibution  sent  out  of  Ireland  by  some  pious  &  well  affected  persons  for  ye  reliefe  of 
their  brethren  in  New  England  by  ye  hostile  intrusions  of  ye  Indian  Enemy,  and  that  upon 
their  divers  distressed  towns  have  presented  a  list  of  their  losses  sustained  by  fireing  and 
plundering  their  estates.  Let  it  not  seem  presumption  in  yo""  poore  Petition"  to  p'sent  a  list 
of  what  Damages  are  sustained  by  yo''  enemie's  in  his  attempts  ;  hoping  that  or  lott  will  be 
considered  among  Our  brethren  of  ye  tribe  of  Joseph  ;  being  encouraged  by  an  act  of  Our 
Hon^^^  Gen^^  Court ;  that  those  who  have  sustained  Considerable  damage  should  make 
addresses  to  this  p'sent  Session.  And  is  this  not  a  reason  for  Our  releife?  Not  onely  by 
reason  of  Our  greate  losses,  but  also  for  Our  Service  performed  in  repelling  y''  enemy ;  let 
y®  Most  High  have  y®  high  praise  due  unto  him,  but  let  not  y®  unworthy  Instruments  be 
forgotten,  was  there  with  Vs  any  towne  so  beset  since  y®  warr  began  with  twelve  or  fourteene 
hundred  fighting  men,  various  Sagamores  from  all  parts  with  theire  men  of  Amies  &  they 
resolved  by  Our  ruine  to  revenge  ye  releife  which  Our  Sudbury  Volunteers  affoarded  to  dis- 
tressed Marlbrough  in  slaying  many  of  y^  Enemy  &  repelling  y®  rest.  The  strength  of  Our 
towne  upon  y*^  Enemy's  approaching  it  consisted  of  Eighty  fighting  men.  True  many 
houses  were  fortified,  &  Garrison'd  &  tymously  after  y"*  Enemys  invasion  &  fireing  some 
Volunteers  from  Watertown  &  Concord  &  deseiving  Capt.  Wadsworth  with  his  force  come 
to  Ou  releife,  which  speedy  &  Noble  service  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

"  The  Enemy  well  knowing  Our  grounds,  passes,  avenues,  and  situations,  had  near 
surrounded  Our  town  in  ye  morning  early  (Wee  not  knowing  of  it)  till  discovered  by 
fireing  severall  desserted  houses;  the  Enemy  with  greate  force  &  fury  assaulted  Deacon 
Haine's  house  well  fortified  yet  badly  situated  as  advantageous  to  ye  Enemy's  approach  & 
dangerous  to  ye  Repellant  yet  (by  ye  help  of  God)  y®  Garrison  not  onely  defended  y®  place 
fro  betweene  five  or  six  of  clock  in  y^  Morning  till  about  One  in  y*^  Afternoon  but  forced  ye 
Enemy  with  considerable  slaughter  to  draw  off,  Many  Observables  worthy  of  Record 
hapened  in  this  assault,  vizt :  that  noe  man  or  woman  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  feare  ; 
Our  Garrisonmen  kept  not  within  their  Garrisons,  but  issued  forth  to  fight  ye  Enemy  in  their 
skulking  approaches :  We  had  but  two  of  Our  townesmen  slaine,  &  y*  by  indiscretion  none 
wounded ;  The  Enemy  was  by  few  beaten  out  of  houses  which  they  had  entered  &  were 
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plundering,  And  by  a  few  hands  were  forced  to  a  runing  fight  which  way  they  could ; 
y"  spoyle  taken  by  them  on  y*  East  side  of  y"  river  was  in  greate  p*"  recovered. 

"  Furthermore  permit  yo'  hum'''®  Petition"  to  present  a  second  motion,  And  let  it  be 
acceptable  in  y°  eyes  of  this  Our  Grand  court  Vizt :  That  whereas  by  an  Act  of  Our  late 
Gen''  Court  ten  rates  are  leavied  upon  Our  towne  amounting  unto  200  lb  ;  as  appeareth  p 
warrant  from  Our  Treasurer,  which  said  sum  was  levied  by  Our  Invoyce,  taken  in  y®  yeare 
before  Our  greate  damage  susteyned.  It  is  ye  humble  &  earnest  request  of  yo''  Petition"  to 
commiserate  Our  Condition,  in  granting  to  us  some  abatement  of  y®  said  sum  for  y"  ensueing 
consideration,  Vizt:  fifirst  Our  towne  to  pay  full  for  theire  estates  then  taken  which  in  greate 
pte  they  have  now  lost  by  ye  enemy's  invasion  may  seem  not  to  savor  of  pitty  no  not  of 
equity.  Secondly,  ye  service  pformed  at  Sudbury  by  ye  help  of  the  Almighty  whereby  ye 
Enemy  lost  some  say  100,  some  105,  some  120,  and  by  that  service  much  damage  prevented 
from  hapening  to  other  places  whereby  ye  County  in  Generall  was  advantaged,  reason 
requires  some  favorable  considerations  to  ye  servants  of  Sudbury. 

"  For  if  it  be  considered  what  it  hath  cost  Our  County  in  sending  out  some  forces  some 
of  which  p  ties  have  not  returned  with  ye  certaine  news  of  such  a  number  slaine  as  with  us, 
is  it  not  reason'^^  that  this  service  soe  beneficiall  should  not  be  considered  with  some  reward 
which  may  most  easily  be  essected  [sic]  by  issueing  forth  an  Act  of  yo""  grace  in  a  suitable 
abatement  of  ye  said  sum  leavied." 


[Signed.] 


«           *          #  * 

*          *  # 

Edm  Browne 

Joseph  Parmenter 

Edm  Goodnow 

Peter  Noyes 

John  Grovt  [Grout] 

Jonathan  Stanhope 

John  Haines 

Edward  Wright 

Josiah  Haines 

Jabeth  Browne 

Thomas  Read 

John  Grout  Juu"" 

Peter  King 

Joseph  Graves 

John  Rvter  [Rutter]  Sen'' 

Tho  Walker 

Joseph  Noyes 

John  Blanford 

John  Goodnow 

John  Allen 

Mathew  Gibs 

Henry  Curtis 

Thomas  Wedge 

Jacob  Moores 

Benjamin  Crane 

John  Brewer 

Zecriah  Maynard 

James  Ross 

Joseph  Moore 

Richard  B.urk 

John  Parminter 

Thomas  Brewer 

Henry  Loker 

Samuel  How 

#  # 


ACCOUNT  or  LOSSES. 

"  An  Accompt  of  Losses  Sustenied  by  Severall  Inhabitants  of  y®  towne  of  Sudbury  by 
y®  Indian  Enemy  ye  21«*  April  1676." 

£.      s.  d. 

Mary  Bacon  formerly  ye  Relict  of  Ensign  Noyes  140  :  00  :  00 
Thomas  Plimpton  130  :  00  :  00 

Deacon  John  Haines  180  :  00  :  00 
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£. 

s. 

d. 

Seg  Josiah  Haines 

190  : 

00  : 

00 

Capt  James  Pendleton 

060  : 

00  : 

00 

John  Goodenow 

160  : 

00  : 

00 

William  Moores 

180  : 

00  : 

00 

Edward  wright 

100  : 

00  : 

00 

Elias  Keyes 

060  : 

00  : 

00 

John  Smith 

080  : 

00  : 

00 

Samuell  How 

140  : 

00  : 

00 

Mr  Pelham 

050  : 

00  : 

00 

Mr  Stevens 

015  : 

00  : 

00 

Corporall  Henry  Rice 

180  : 

;  00  : 

00 

John  Allen 

060  : 

:  00  : 

00 

James  Roose 

070  : 

:  GO  : 

:  00 

John  Grout  jun"" 

060  : 

;  00  : 

:  00 

Thomas  Rice 

100  : 

:  00  : 

;  00 

Widd  Whale 

024  ; 

;  00  : 

;  00 

Henry  Curtice 

200  ; 

:  00  ; 

;  00 

John  Brewer 

120  ; 

:  00  ; 

:  00 

Jacob  Moores 

050  ; 

;  00  : 

;  00 

Heniy  Loker 

100 

:  00  : 

:  00 

Joseph  ffreemon 

080 

:  00 

:  00 

Joseph  Graves 

060 

:  00  : 

:  00 

Peter  King 

040 

:  00 

:  00 

Widd  Habgood 

020 

:  00 

:  00 

Benjamin  Crane 

non 
UZU 

:  uu 

Thomas  wedge 

015 

:  00 

:  00 

John  Blanford 

010 

:  00 

:  00 

Thomas  Brewer 

010 

:  00 

:  00 

Richard  Burk 

010 

:  00 

:  00 

Thomas  Reade 

003 

:  00 

:  00 

WhoU  Sum 

2707 

:  00 

:  00 

Beside  y^  uncovering  ye  Many  houses  &  Barnes  &  some  hundred  of  Acres  of  lands 
which  are  unimproved  for  feare  of  ye  Enemy  to  Our  greate  loss  &  Damage." 

FACTS  AND  INCIDBNTS. 

The  "contribution"  to  which  the  petition  refers  v^as  called  "The  Irish  Charity  Dona- 
tion" or  "Fund."  The  gift  was  made  in  1676  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut  colonies  who- had  met  with  losses  in  King  Philip's 
war.  It  was  sent  over  to  this  country  by  the  "  Good  ship  called  the  Kathrine  of  Dublin," 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mather,  a  brother  of  Increase. 

The  proportion  received  by  Sudbury  was  for  twelve  families,  or  forty-eight  persons, 
71.  4s.  Od.,  and  this  amount  was  to  be  paid  to  the  selectmen  in  meal,  oat  meal,  and  malt  at 
18d.  per  ball,  butter  6d.,  cheese  4d.  per  pound. 

Besides  this  allowance,  "  The  court  judged  meet  to  order  that  Sudbury  be  allowed  and 
abated  forty  fower  pound  ten  shillings  out  of  ye  whole  sume  of  their  ten  county  rates." 
(Col.  Records,  Vol.  V.,  p.  124.) 
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In  tlie  list  of  losses  are  a  dozen  names,  more  or  less,  of  persons  supposed  to  be  living  on 
the  East  side,  and  among  them  are  Henry  Curtice,  who  lost  £200,  Henry  Rice  £180,  and 
Henry  Lokor  ^6100.  These  things  indicate  that  devastating  work  was  done  on  the  East  side 
of  the  river  by  the  Indians.  Probably  the  dwelling  houses  and  barns  that  were  plundered, 
and  from  which  the  spoil  spoken  of  in  the  petition  was  taken,  were  set  on  fire.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Indians  entered  the  northwest  part  of  what  is  now  Weston  and  burned  a  barn.  If 
such  is  the  case,  the  probability  is  quite  strong  that  along  their  course  thitherward  they 
applied  the  torch  to  such  buildings  as  came  in  their  way.  Thus,  although  tradition  may  be 
silent,  and  the  records  may  give  no  account  of  the  specific  places  where  the  damage  was 
sustained,  yet  there  is  reason,  from  the  statements  now  given,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  to 
suppose  that  the  hardship  incurred  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  considerable.  After  the 
invasion  of  Philip  the  meeting  house  was  fortified,  and  March,  1676-1677,  the  town  oi'dered 
"that  the  rate  to  be  made  for  the  fortification  about  the  meeting  house  of  this  town  shall  be 
made  by  the  invoice  to  be  taken  this  spring,  leaving  out  all  strangers  and  sojourners,  and  that 
the  logs  there  used  be  valued  at  two  shillings  six  pence  each,  boards  five  shillings  six  pence 
per  hundred  foot,  and  every  man's  day's  work  at  18d."  A  little  later,  Feb.  26,  1676,  it  was 
ordered,  "that  such  persons  as  have  brought  in  logs  for  fortification  of  the  meeting  house  do 
bring  in  their  account  of  logs,  and  all  persons  an  account  also  for  their  days'  work  done  there- 
upon unto  the  town  clerk  between  this  and  the  next  town  meeting,  now  appointed  to  be  the 
11th  of  March  next,  and  such  as  do  not  shall  lose  both  their  logs  and  work,  for  the  town  will 
wait  upon  them  no  longer." 

This  statement  is  about  all  we  have  discovered  upon  the  town  books  relative  to  King 
Philip's  war.  Several  reasons  may  be  given  to  account  for  this  absence  of  records  relating 
to  so  important  a  period.  One  may  be  that  anything  official  regarding  military  matters 
would  naturally  be  communicated  to  the  Colonial  Council,  and  not  be  a  matter  for  town 
record.  Furthermore,  the  period  was  short  and  the  conflict  sharp  and  severe,  and  there  was 
too  much  that  was  more  practical  to  attend  to  at  that  time  for  any  one  to  pause  and  preserve 
for  posterity  in  written  form  the  thrilling  details  of  those  days.  Besides,  there  was  scarcity 
of  stationery;  and  had  it  been  abundant,  sentiment  was  not  of  a  kind  towards  an  event 
which  had  caused  such  havoc  and  consternation  in  the  town  as  to  lead  any  one  to  wish  to 
keep  vivid  the  story  of  it.  In  the  long  period  of  years  that  have  passed,  bringing  with  them 
the  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the  protracted  Revolutionary  struggle,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  traditions  of  Philip's  raid,  as  rehearsed  by  the  old-fashioned  fireside,  should 
at  length  be  unspoken ;  that  the  sites  of  ruined  homesteads  should  no  longer  be  pointed 
out,  and  that  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  fearful  conflict  should  be  unknown.  Even 
the  grave  of  Asahel  Reed,  one  of  the  two  Sudbury  soldiers  slain  on  the  memorable  19th  of 
April,  1775,  is  unmarked  and  unknown.  Surely,  for  the  fallen  of  a  century  before  we 
could  expect  no  better  fate.  Tradition  has  kept  alive  information  concerning  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  but  a  single  one  who  fell  in  those  times,  and  that  is  of  an  Indian  whose  lone 
grave  is  just  over  the  river  near  the  "Gravel  Pit."  A  short  time  ago  a  white  pine  stood 
near  it.  This  Indian,  it  is  said,  was  shot  from  a  long  distance  by  an  Englishman  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  The  Indian,  thinking  exposure  from  that  long  range  to  be  safe,  ventured 
to  appear  in  full  view  of  the  English,  when  a  shot  put  an  end  to  his  rashness.  The  gun 
used  on  the  occasion  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Morse  family,  Wayland  Centre,  being  owned 
by  John  Noyes  Morse,  a  lineal  descendant  of  "  Mr.  Peter  Noyes,"  one  of  the  town's  original 
grantees.  The  gun  is  a  long,  heavy  piece,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  modern  times,  and  would 
require  the  strength  of  strong  arms  to  steadily  use  it.  Tradition  says,  with  regard  to  the 
Concord  men  who  came  to  the  town's  rescue,  that  one  of  them,  viz.,  Jaqaes  Hosmer,  au 
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ancestor  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  Ex-President  of  Antioch  College,  plunged  into  the  Sudbury 
River  when  he  found  it  useless  to  resist  the  Indians,  and  that  while  endeavoring  to  escape  to 
the  other  side  by  swimming  was  shot  through  the  head.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  the  eleven  Concord  men  slain  on  April  21st  (see  p.  15)  were  buried  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  upland  near  the  "town  Bridge."  Some  of  the  names  of  these  are 
as  follows:  James  Hosmer,  Samuel  Potter,  John  Barnes,  Daniel  Comy  and  Joseph  Buttrick. 
The  Middlesex  Probate  Records  have  the  following  about  James  Hosmer,  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  his  estate :  "  Being  slayne  in  the  engagement  with  the  Indians  at  Sud- 
bury on  the  21st  of  the  second  [April]  in  the  year  1676."  In  the  same  Records  are  also  the 
following  names  of  Concord  soldiers  slain  at  Sudbury  on  April  21st :  David  Curry  and 
Joseph  Wheeler.  The  historian  Hubbard  says  of  the  experience  of  the  Concord  company : 
"  These  men  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  alarm,  who  unawares  were  surprised  near  a  garrison 
house,  in  hope  of  getting  some  advantage  upon  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  that  presented 
themselves  in  a  meadow,  a  great  number  of  the  Indians  who  lay  unseen  in  the  bushes 
suddenly  rose  up  and,  intercepting  the  passage  to  the  garrison  house,  killed  and  took  them 
all."  The  Old  Indian  Chi-onicle  says  "they  were  waylaid  and  eleven  of  them  were  cut  off." 
As  these  men  were  slain  on  the  river  meadow  near  the  old  Haynes  garrison  house,  and  as  it 
was  high  water  at  that  time,  and  the  bodies  the  next  day  were  taken  from  the  flood  and 
carried  in  boats  to  near  the  town  bridge  and  buried,  it  is  rendered  quite  probable  that  when 
this  company  of  brave  men  found  resistance  useless,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
shelter  of  the  Haynes  garrison  house,  they  took  to  the  water,  hoping,  like  Hosmer,  to  reach 
the  east  side  by  swimming,  but  were  stopped  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  foe.  The  bodies 
were  buried  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April,  after  having  remained  in  the  cold  flood  all 
night.  Two  of  the  party  who  helped  in  the  work  of  burial  were  Warren  and  Pierce  of 
Watertown,  and  the  following  is  their  description  of  the  service  as  given  in  a  petition  sent 
by  them  to  the  General  or  Colonial  Court :  "  On  the  next  day  [that  after  the  Sudbury 
Fight]  in  the  morning,  so  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  went  to  look  for  the  Concoi'd  men  who 
were  slain  in  the  river  meadow,  and  there  we  went  in  water  up  to  our  knees,  where  we  found 
five,  and  we  brought  them  in  canoes  to  the  bridge  foot  and  buried  them  there."  Perhaps 
those  bodies  were  buried  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  because  it  was  considered  unsafe  to 
land  them  on  the  west  side  and  remain  there  sufficiently  long  for  the  work  of  burying  them, 
as  on  the  early  morning  of  the  22d  it  was  not  definitely  known  by  the  east  side  inhabitants 
that  the  Indians  had  taken  their  departure  from  the  town.  If  the  bodies  were  to  be  buried 
on  the  east  side,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  town  bridge  and 
there  buried  on  the  hard  upland  near  by.  There  was  no  time  for  conformity  to  sentiment  or 
custom.  All  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  plans  and  whereabouts  of  the  enemy.  They  might 
spring  upon  them  from  the  west  side  at  any  moment,  and  to  convey  the  five  bodies  to  the 
town's  burying  ground  would  doubtless  be  considered  quite  impracticable.  Hence  their 
grave  by  the  "old  town  bridge."  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  part  of  the  east  side  inhabit- 
ants sought  shelter  upon  the  Indian  invasion  at  the  garrison  house  of  "  Deacon  John  Haynes." 
The  little  stockade  of  Rev.  Edmund  Browne  (see  p.  45)  would  not  be  as  conveniently  situated 
to  some  living  in  the  northerly  and  easterly  parts  of  the  town  as  the  Haynes  House.  As 
tradition,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  definitely  passed  down  any  information  relating  to 
garrison  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  we  think  it  quite  probable  either  that  the  com- 
munity considered  things  safe  on  that  side,  prior  to  the  hostile  outbreak,  or  placed  their 
reliance  on  the  farm  houses  that  had  been  fortified  on  the  more  exposed  side  of  the  river. 
The  fact  that  Rev.  Edmund  Brown  began  to  fortify  his  house  at  "Timber  Neck,"  after 
danger  was  immediately  impending,  may  be  a  circumstance  that  indicates  that  few  houses 
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were  prepared  for  attack  on  the  east  side,  and  that  he  fortified  his  house  to  afford  a  place  of 
refuge  to  all  persons  in  that  part  of  the  settlement.  There  was  perhaps  a  stockade  made 
there  of  stout  timberwork,  with  port  holes  at  which  the  sentry  could  stand  and  a  stout 
defence  be  made. 

Of  the  six  names  of  persons  who,  Nov.  22,  1675,  were  reported  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  by  John  Grant,  Josiah  Haynes  and  Edmund  Goodnow  as  being  men  who  were 
impressed  into  the  country's  service  to  meet  the  town's  quota,  two  are  the  familiar  names  of 
Thomas  Rutter  and  Peter  Noyes,  Jr. 


MODES  OF  TRAVEL, 
PUBLIC  HOUSES, 

AND 

TEMPERANCE. 


WAYSIDE  INN  AND  THE  ANCIENT  OAKS. 


Sudbury. 
(View  Iroiii  the  easterly.) 

From  massive  eliimneys,  stout  ami  gray,  Tlie  stage-coach  passed  along  llie  road, 
Tlie  smoke-wreaths  curling  crept  The  post-horn  rent  the  air  ; 

Amid  the  oaks  that  night  and  day  The  teamster  stopped  his  heavy  load 
Their  faithful  vigils  kept.  To  find  refreshment  there. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  now  the  Inn 

Stands  by  the  way-side  lone, 
A  souvenir  of  years  gone  by. 

Of  grandeur  that  has  flown. 

Ifinni:  Melndim, 
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STAGE  COACHES. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  country  towns  of  New  England  as 
relates  to  the  manner  of  public  conveyance,  and  Wayland  is  no  exception.  Within  the 
memory  of  present  inhabitants  stage  coaches  regularly  passed  through  the  town,  and  the 
public  depended  on  them  as  the  means  of  carrying  passengers  and  the  mail  and  attend- 
ing to  matters  of  expressage.  But  the  stage-coach  business  of  modern  times  will  not 
compare  with  that  which  began  towards  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century,  and  contin- 
ued about  fifty  years. 

During  that  time  the  stage  coaches  carried  the  mail,  and  travel  made  its  way  through 
the  place,  and,  passing  on  through  Marlboro  and  Northboro,  eventually  found  an  outlet  in 
the  large  towns  of  central  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  Stirring  scenes  were 
then  witnessed  along  the  country  highway,  the  taverns  were  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
and  the  now  staid,  quiet  village  or  hamlet  was  a  lively  place,  where  the  smith  and  shoe- 
maker had  plenty  to  do;  and  the  small  grocer  whose  orders  were  slipped  into  the  coachman's 
hand  could  have  the  goods  delivered  by  the  white  canvas-topped  market  wagon  that  passed 
by  his  door. 

There  were  several  important  stage  lines  that  radiated  from  Boston  at  an  early  date,  but 
none  that  were  earlier  or  more  important  than  that  which  started  from  the  stables  on  Elm 
Street,  and,  passing  over  West  Boston  Bridge,  went  through  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Wal- 
tham,  Weston,  East  Sudbury,  Sudbury,  and  on  to  Worcester.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  mentioned  there  were  several  important  lines  of  coaches  on  this  route.  The  road 
was  open  to  all  who  wished  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  as  various  parties  made  ventures, 
proprietorship  often  changed  hands. 

From  about  1820  to  1835  there  were  three  or  four  pretty  well  established  lines  that 
made  five  trips  per  day  each  way.  Two  of  these  were  mainly  owned  and  controlled  for  a 
time  by  Maj.  Joseph  Curtis  and  Gen.  M.  M.  Rutter,  both  of  East  Sudbury. 

These  lines  were  run  by  two  relays  of  horses,  —  the  first  from  Boston  being  at  East 
Sudbury,  and  the  other  at  Northboro.  The  stage  taverns  at  the  former  place  were  "  Peck's 
Tavern"  and  the  "Corner  Tavern." 

March  7,  1806,  the  "  Worcester  Turnpike  Company  "  was  incorporated.  This  corpora- 
tion was  authorized  to  construct  a  highway  or  turnpike  from  Roxbury  to  Worcester,  by  way 
of  "the  neck  of  the  pond  in  Natick,"  and  was  given  the  privilege  of  erecting  toll-gates  and 
charging  travelers  a  certain  amount  for  the  use  of  the  road.  The  building  of  this  new  high- 
way considerably  shortened  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  old  stage  route  mentioned  continued  to  be  the  all-important  way  of  travel  to  the 
west  and  south,  until  the  opening  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  and  Boston  &  Providence  rail- 
roads in  1835. 

From  the  "corner"  a  line  of  stages  passed  over  a  more  southerly  route  for  several  years, 
going  through  a  part  of  Framingham  and  Southboro  to  Worcester. 

The  last  regular  stage  through  Wayland  was  what  was  for  years  known  as  the  "  Sud- 
bury, Wayland,  and  Weston"  stage  coach.  It  started  from  South  Sudbury  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  returned  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening.    Thaddeus  Moore  was  the 
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driver  and  proprietor  for  over  twenty  years.  The  stage  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  car- 
ried the  mail,  and  only  ceased  running  when  the  railroad  accommodations  promised  to  be 
permanent. 

The  old  stage  coaches  were  usually  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  and  would  seat  nine  or 
ten  passengers  inside,  and  a  half  dozen  on  the  outside.  They  made  a  halt  at  the  various 
"Ordinaries"  or  "Inns,"  where  the  horses  were  watered,  "baited,"  or  "changed,"  and  the 
passengers  had  opportunity  to  stretch  their  limbs  and  find  refreshment  from  the  well-stocked 
larder  of  the  old-time  kitchen  or  warmth  at  the  wide  fireplace  of  the  bar-room. 

Their  arrival  was  sometimes  announced  by  the  sound  of  the  post-horn,  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  "  mine  host "  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  guests,  and  for  the  postmaster  to  get 
ready  the  mail-bag.  The  passage  of  these  coaches  through  the  town  served  the  people  as  a 
time  mark,  and  greatly  enlivened  the  scenes  by  the  wayside. 

Besides  the  stage  coach  business,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  what  was  called  "  heavy 
teaming"  along  the  "great  roads,"  as  the  more  prominent  highways  were  termed.  The  large, 
white  canvas-covered  wagons  of  the  marketers  were  once  a  common  sight.  To  these  wagons 
two,  three,  or  more  hgrses  were  attached,  and  they  were  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  "  up 
country"  farms,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  teamster,  who  was  "going  down,"  as 
going  to  Boston  was  familiarly  called.  Ox  teams,  drawn  by  two  or  three  "yoke  of  oxen," 
were  often  used  for  conveying  the  heavier  merchandise,  such  as  wood,  hay,  cider,  apples,  &c. 

PRIVATE  COKVBYANOES. 

The  public  vehicles  for  passengers  and  freight  have  undergone  no  greater  change  than 
have  the  private  carriages,  —  the  old-fashioned  chaise,  with  the  C  spring  and  thoroughbrace, 
and  the  family  carriage,  with  the  grasshopper  spring.  Before  carriages  came  into  general 
use,  which  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  pillion  was  used  for  travelling 
on  horseback,  and  the  pannier  for  small  freights.  The  following  is  from  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Israel  Haynes  of  Sudbury  about  1864,  when  at  the  age  of  eighty:  "They  used 
to  ride  horseback  to  meeting,  have  a  saddle  and  pillion ;  the  man  rode  forward,  the  woman 
behind.  Sometimes  go  to  visit  their  friends  forty  miles  and  carry  two  children.  They  went 
to  market  horseback ;  had  a  wallet  made  of  tow  cloth  left  open  in  the  middle,  on  a  pair  of 
panniers  made  of  basket  stuff.  The  women  went  as  often  as  the  men.  They  swung  the 
wallet  over  the  horse's  back,  put  in  their  boxes,  each  swung  so  as  to  balance,  then  the  pan- 
niers [were]  fixed  on  behind  filled  with  pigeons  or  something  else.  ...  I  don't  remember 
of  there  being  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a  carriage  seventy  years  ago." 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  travel  and  conveyance  have  been 
gradual.  One  by  one  carriages  came  into  use,  until  horseback-riding  was  the  exception. 
Gradually  horses  came  to  be  used  iu  place  of  oxen  ;  and  while  a  half  century  ago  every 
farmer  kept  one  or  more  "yoke  of  oxen"  or  "steers,"  in  the  last  decade  perhaps  not  a 
half  dozen  could  be  found  in  town.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  the  bicycle  came  before  the 
public,  followed  by  the  tricycle.  These,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  have  frequently 
been  seen  on  the  streets,  and  have  been  used  for  practical  purposes  as  well  as  pleasure, 

RAILROADS, 

The  day  of  railroads  in  Wayland,  although  late,  dawned  at  last.  As  early  as  1843  a 
railroad  was  chartered  and  laid  out  from  Framingham,  to  connect  with  the  Fitchburg  road 
at  Stony  Brook,  and  the  citizens  of  Wayland  subscribed  very  liberally  to  its  stock.  Another 
act  of  the  town  that  shows  its  friendliness  to  this  means  of  progress'is  a  vote  passed  in  1873, 
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two  hundred  and  one  to  forty-eight,  to  subscribe  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Hopkinton  Railroad,  in  aid  of  an  extension  of  that  road  through  Cochituate  and 
"Wayland  Centre.  But  the  great  railroad  achieyement  of  the  town  was  the  completion  and 
putting  into  permanent  running  condition  of  the  Massachusetts  Central,  now  known  as  the 
Central  Massachusetts.  The  commencement  of  this  enterprise  was  practically  in  the  year 
1868,  when  the  Wayland  &  Sudbury  Railroad  was  incorporated.  This  road  was  to  run  from 
Mill  Village  (South  Sudbury)  to  Stony  Brook,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  In  1869  this  act 
was  superseded  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Central.  The  company  voted  to 
issue  §3,000,000  capital  stock.  The  work  of  constructing  the  road  was  commenced,  but 
various  obstacles  interrupted  the  progress  of  it  for  some  years.  In  1880,  Ex-Governor 
Boutwell  became  president  of  the  road,  and  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Aldrich, 
of  Marlboro.  In  1881,  the  road  was  opened  from  Boston  to  Hudson,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  in  1882  to  Jefferson,  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles.  (See  p.  29.)  Mr. 
Norman  C.  Munson,  the  contractor,  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in  operation  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  stop.  In  1883,  the  road  was  reorganized,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  leased  to  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  Companjs  and  completed  to  Northampton.  It 
is  now  under  lease  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  corporation,  and  through  trains  are  running  over 
it  daily  between  Boston  and  Washington  and  Boston  and  Harrisburg. 

TAVERNS. 

The  vast  amount  of  stage-coach  business,  and  the  extensive  conveyance  of  freight  along 
the  "  great  roads  "  or  main  thoroughfares  in  part  occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  old- 
time  taverns.  These  places  of  "entertainment  for  man  and  beast"  formed  an  important 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  town  a  half  century  ago  and  earlier,  and  were  objects  around 
which  clustered  associations,  both  of  a  social  and  moral  character,  that  it  has  taken  years  of 
new  customs  and  methods  to  even  partially  efface.  In  external  appearance  there  was  no 
peculiarity  about  them ;  there  was  no  typical  building  in  which  they  were  kept.  The  inn 
may  have  originated  in  a  farm  house,  and  the  landlord  may  at  the  outset  have  been  a  plain 
farmer  of  enterprise,  who,  in  order  to  increase  his  scanty  income,  and  support  the  large 
family  of  those  old-fashioned  days,  petitioned  the  court  for  a  license  to  keep  a  public  house. 
An  increase  of  business  may  have  led  him  to  enlarge  his  domicile  by  the  addition  of  a  leanto 
on  the  rear,  the  projection  of  an  L  at  the  side,  and  the  luxury  of  a  porch  on  the  front.  But 
the  inside  of  each  well-kept  ordinary  had  the  unmistakable  characteristics  by  which  it  was 
easily  distinguishable  from  any  other  house.  It  had  its  large  kitchen  and  ample  dining- 
room,  and  sometimes  a  dance-hall;  but  the  prominent  feature  was  the  bar-room.  This  was  a 
purely  democratic  place,  and  the  village  squire  or  the  itinerant  tramp,  "  traveler,"  as  he 
was  called,  found  welcome  there,  and  had  their  claims  allowed,  so  long  as  the  pennies 
held  out.  It  was  a  place  for  the  preliminary  parish  meeting,  or  for  the  outline  business  of  a 
political  caucus.  The  bar-room  gossip  might  turn  the  result  of  a  militia  election  or  the  decis- 
ion of  the  county  commissioners.  Merry  were  the  motley  groups  of  story  tellers  as,  gathered 
from  various  places  and  on  a  variety  of  errands,  they  sat  about  the  bar-room  fireplace,  with 
its  broad,  blazing  hearth,  and  talked  into  the  night's  small  hours,  or  beguiled  the  monotony 
of  a  cold,  wet  day.  Some  of  these  taverns  were  provided  with  large  stabling  capacity. 
Besides  the  barns  that  were  furnished  with  numerous  stalls,  there  were  usually  adjoining 
sheds  supplied  with  feed  troughs.  The  barns  were  provided  with  driveways,  under  which 
the  wagon  could  be  driven  for  shelter. 

The  landlords  were  usually  men  of  consequence,  and  sometimes  were  local  celebrities. 
Three  of  the  innholders  of  the  town  are  known  to  have  been  deacons  in  the  church,  John 
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Parmenter,  Sr.,  who  in  1663  or  1654  was  licensed  to  keep  a  house  of  common  entertainment, 
was  second  deacon  in  the  Sudbury  church,  and  one  of  the  town's  selectmen.  "Squire 
Jake,"  the  last  landlord  of  the  ancient  hostelry  known  as  "  Reeves'  Tavern,"  was  also  a 
deacon,  and  for  many  years  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  Dea.  Sewall  Baldwin 
built  the  Baldwin  Tavern.  Other  names,  as  those  of  Curtis,  Stone,  Bent,  Heard  and  Rice, 
are  of  old  families  of  the  town. 

With  the  decline  of  staging  and  heavy  teaming,  and  the  inauguration  and  development 
of  the  temperance  reformation,  the  tavern  business  began  to  decline  also,  and  to  be  less  and 
less  popular  and  profitable.  One  by  one  the  old  inns  were  discontinued,  until  not  one  is  left 
on  the  central  highway  through  the  town. 

But,  although  the  taverns  have  disappeared,  the  localities  and  sites  of  some  of  them  are 
still  known,  and  the  following  facts,  additional  to  what  have  been  presented  in  the  historic 
narrative,  are  given  relative  to  them. 

"THE  CORNER  TAVERN." 

About  1765  an  inn  was  opened  at  "  Wayland  and  Weston  Corner"  by  Nathaniel  Reeves, 
in  a  house  that  had  been  moved  there,  and  on  which  alterations  and  additions  were  made 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  the  first  public  house  where  a  change  was  made  in  the  horses 
employed  on  the  stage  route  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  and  in  1820,  it  was  the  largest  one 
in  town,  in  point  of  size.  It  had  large  stabling  capacity,  and  a  large  dancing  hall.  As 
accessions  to  this  hostelry,  were  a  harness  shop,  carriage  and  paint  shop,  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  a  grocery  store  with  a  dry  goods  department  connected  with  it.  In  1822,  Gen.  M.  M. 
Rutter  built  a  commodious  stable  at  the  corner,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  thirty-six  by 
seventy-two  feet.  The  following  persons  were  Mr.  Reeves'  successors  as  proprietors :  John 
Flagg,  John  T.  Macomber,  Leonard  Wood,  and  Thomas  J.  Thompson.  It  was  closed  as  a 
public  house  about  1850. 

"the  peqtjod  house." 

The  next  tavern  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  road  through  Wayland,  passing  westerly, 
was  at  the  centre,  and  long  known  as  the  "  Pequod  House."  It  was  kept  open  as  an  inn, 
until  recently,  since  1771,  which  date  was  long  seen  upon  its  sign.  It  was  built  by  Elijah 
Bent,  and  in  I82-6  it  was  altered  and  repaired  ;  a  story  was  added  to  the  main  building,  and 
a  long  L,  which  was  furnished  with  a  hall.  In  1887  it  was  again  somewhat  changed,  and  put 
in  condition  to  receive  summer  boarders.  Of  late  it  has  been  still  further  improved  by 
Willard  Bullard,  its  present  owner.  The  following  are  persons  who  have  been  owners  or 
occupants  of  this  inn:  Elijah  Bent,  Elijah  Bent,  Jr.,  Col.  David  Curtis,  John  Stone,  Edward 
Walcott,  Joshua  Walcott,  Daniel  Leonard,  Heard  &  Reeves,  Asa  Wheeler,  Peter  Rice,  Samuel 

G.  Fessenden,  Miranda  Page,  William  Parker,  Samuel  Carruth,  Thomas  Simpson,  Davis, 

Orin  Loker. 

"THE  STREET  TAVERN." 

A  tavern  was  once  kept  at  the  bend  of  the  road  beyond  the  Lydia  Maria  Child  place 
(_C.  A.  Cutting's).  It  was  of  some  importance,  and  was  kept  at  one  time  by  Asahel  Good- 
now.  Afterward  it  was  kept  by  Nathan  Bent  and  Rufus  Bent,  about  1775.  It  has  been 
called  the  "  Street  Tavern." 

"THE  BALDWIN  TAVERN." 

The  Baldwin  Tavern  stood  a  little  southeasterly  of  the  present  William  Baldwin  place, 
and  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  "Town  Bridge."    It  was  built  in  1745  by  Dea. 
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Sewall  Baldwin,  and  was  kept  as  an  inn  by  his  son,  Col.  William  Baldwin.  The  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1836,  and  the  cellar  walls  may  still  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the 
road  going  westerly. 

There  was  a  tavern  at  the  west  end  of  the  "Long  Causeway,"  in  the  territory  now 
Wayland,  which  was  built  about  1820.  It  was  mainly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stage 
route,  and  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Peck.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad, 
the  building  was  taken  down,  and  moved  to  the  head  of  "  Waltham  Plain,"  where  it  was 
reconstructed;  but  it  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire.    Other  persons  who  have  kept  tavern 

near  the  -'Gravel  Pit"  are  Caleb  Wheeler,  Abel  Cutler,  Carter.  The  "Caleb  Wheeler" 

Tavern  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wheeler  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  building  used  was 
more  recently  known  as  the  Thomas  B.  Battles  place.  It  was  destroyed  hy  fire  a  few  years 
ago.  Without  doubt  the  patronage  of  this  tavern  was  increased  by  the  activity  in  the  vicinity 
occasioned  by  the  "government  storehouses"  at  "Sand  Hill."  Heavy  teaming  to  and  fro, 
and  the  coming  and  going  of  those  who  guarded  these  stores,  or  had  official  charge  of  them, 
woidd  naturally  make  the  hamlet  at  the  "  Gravel  Pit "  a  lively  place. 

Other  taverns  were  kept  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  One  called  the  "  Moulton  Tavern," 
was  for  several  years  kept  in  the  locality  called  "  Happy  Hollow."  About  the  middle  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century  the  proprietor  was  Caleb  Moulton,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Caleb 
Moulton,  Sr.,  is  probably  the  same  one  who  is  mentioned  as  captain  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

An  inn  called  the  "ISToyes  House"  was  kept,  as  is  supposed,  about  1790,  in  what  is  now 
Cochituate  Village.  The  house  stood  on  the  corner,  until  the  building  of  the  A.  B.  Lyon 
house,  and  at  the  spot  in  front  of  Mr.  Lyon's  residence.  The  landlord  was  Nathaniel  Reeves. 

"THE  BEEVES  TAVERN." 

The  Reeves  Tavern  (see  p.  56)  was  kept  by  Jacob  Reeves,  Esq.,  from  about  1783  to 
1820,  and  among  his  predecessors  was  Jacob  Reeves,  Sr.,  Jackson,  and  Hasey.  A  present 
occupant  and  owner  is  Charles  W.  Reeves. 

(For  the  "  Parmenter  Tavern,"  or  the  "  Par m enter  Ordinary,"  see  p.  55.) 

A  tavern  many  years  ago  was  kept  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Lincoln 
and  Wayland  boundary  line ;  also  easterly  of  the  L.  M.  ChUd  place,  near  the  junction  of  the 
south  street  and  that  running  northerly  by  the  Gleasons. 

A  tavern  called  the  "Bent  Tavern"  was  kept  in  1710  by  Hopestill  Bent,  at  what  has 
been  known  as  the  Lewis  Jones  place. 

The  taverns  were  to  an  extent  under  the  control  of  the  town  officials,  as  is  indicated  in 
a  record  of  Oct.  4,  1684,  when  it  was  ordered  that  upon  the  "  uncomfortable  representations 
and  reports  concerning  the  miscarriage  of  things  at  the  ordinary  three  or  four  of  the  select- 
men, in  the  name  of  the  rest,  do  particularly  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  thereto."  The 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  court,  and  laws  existed  relating  to  the  rights  of  both  landlord 
and  guest.  The  following  rates  were  established  by  the  town  in  1779  for  innholders ;  they 
were  in  depreciated  currency,  which  was  worth  in  the  ratio  of  twenty  shillings  in  paper  to 
one  shilling  in  silver :  "A  good  dinner  20.  Common  dinner  12.  Best  Supper  and  Break- 
fast 15.  Each  common  do.  12.  Lodgings  4.  Horse  keeping  24  hours  on  hay  15,  on  grass  10. 
A  yoke  of  oxen  over  night  15." 

"  West  India  Rum  per  gallon  6-9.  Mugg  West  India  Phlip  15.  New  England  do.  12. 
Toddy  in  proportion." 
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TEMPERANCE. 

About  the  time  that  staging  and  heavy  teaming  began  to  decline,  the  temperance  reform 
set  in  ;  and  as  this  also  has  affected  the  innholders'  business,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  con- 
nection to  give  a  few  facts  concerning  it. 

From  early  times  the  principle  and  practice  of  total  abstinence  has  had  some  few  advo- 
cates in  most  or  all  of  the  New  England  towns,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  brought  to  the  front,  and  rapidly  gained  adherents.  Temperance  societies  were 
formed ;  cold  water  bands,  pledges  and  badges,  were  made  use  of,  and  the  subject  was  dis- 
coursed upon  and  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  by  the  fireside.  Previous  to 
this  time  it  was  the  custom  for  almost  everybody  who  could  get  spirituous  liquors  to  drink  it 
to  some  extent.  It  was  not  considered  a  disgrace  to  drink,  if  one  did  not  get  drunk  ;  and 
the  drunkard,  not  the  moderate  drinker,  was  held  up  as  an  example  to  be  shunned.  On 
public  occasions  alcoholic  liquor  was  always  provided.  It  was  used  at  dedications,  ordina- 
tions, and  funerals ;  and  whether  the  event  to  be  observed  was  one  of  gladness  or  sadness, 
strong  drink  was  supposed  to  be  indispensable.  The  grocer  kept  it  as  a  common  commodity, 
and  the  farmer  went  to  the  store  for  his  supply  of  New  England  or  West  India  rum  as  regu- 
larly as  for  other  articles  of  household  use.  In  the  old  records  strong  drink  is  mentioned  as 
an  item  of  expense,  to  be  met  by  the  town,  when  it  was  used  in  connection  with  public 
service.  In  1729  there  is  a  record  of  payment,  "To  David  Baldwin  for  frame  of  Bridge  37 
pounds ;  to  twelve  men  to  raise  said  bridge  who  went  into  ye  water  3  pounds,  for  drink  &c 
5s  —  Id."  In  1759  the  following  record  is  made  in  the  town  book  :  "  To  Caleb  Moulton  for 
material  for  new  bridge  and  5  quarts  Rum  2  — 11  —  3."  In  1747  there  is  the  record  of  pay- 
ment, "To  Mathew  Gibbs  for  rum  and  for  raising  Lanham  Bridge  12  shillings."  Besides 
the  use  of  distilled  liquors,  malt  beverages  were  also  used,  and  repeated  mention  of  malt  is 
found  on  the  early  records.  There  were  malt  houses  at  various  points,  to  which  the  farmers 
carried  their  barley  to  be  malted.  Within  the  recollection  of  the  writer  one  of  these  build- 
ings was  still  standing  in  South  Sudbury,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  When,  in 
1688,  Dea.  John  Haines  made  a  contract  with  the  town  to  build  a  meeting  house,  he  was  to 
receive  malt,  among  other  articles,  for  payment.    (See  p.  47.) 

Another  of  the  milder  forms  of  spirituous  liquor  in  common  use  was  cider.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  cider  mills  were  common.  As  a  large  share  of  the  apple  trees  were 
ungrafted,  cider  was  supposed  to  be  about  the  only  use  to  which  the  fruit  could  be  put ;  and 
hence  the  farmer  relied  upon  it  very  much,  and  vast  quantities  were  manufactured  at  these 
miUs.  It  is  stated  that  New  England  families,  one  hundred  years  ago,  would  use  two  hun- 
dred, and  sometimes  as  many  as  four  hundred,  or  even  more,  gallons  of  cider  yearly.  The 
mug  was  generally  on  the  table  at  meal  time,  and  always  on  the  sideboard,  or  at  hand  ready 
for  use.  When  a  caller  came  in,  it  was  offered  as  the  usual  drink ;  and  if  it  was  unusually 
sour,  or  "hard,"  as  the  term  was,  and  the  quality  was  suggested  to  the  guest,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  make  the  polite  response,  "  It  is  harder  where  there  is  none."  The  common  price 
charged  the  farmer  for  the  use  of  a  mill  was  eight  cents  per  barrel  of  the  cider  made.  The 
market  price  per  barrel  for  cider  was  from  one  to  four  dollars. 

When  the  temperance  movement  was  fairly  inaugurated,  a  change  began  to  be  wrought 
in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  Many  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  and  the 
masses  of  the  average  community  of  Middlesex  County  began  to  look  with  disfavor  upon 
even  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Soon  public  sentiment  found  expression 
in  resolutions  and  open  enactments.  Nov.  12,  1833,  the  following  was  subscribed  to  by 
ninety-eight  citizens  of  East  Sudbury :  — 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  becoming  every  person  in  a  moral  and  religious  community  entirely  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  spirituotis  liquors,  and  to  use  his  influence  by  his  own  example  and  advice  to  recommend  like  abstinence  to 
others. 

Befolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  to  discountenance  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  t^i  give  encouragement  and  support  as  far  as  practicable  to  those  grocers  and  innholders  who  do  not  soli 
spirituous  liquors. 

By  1843  the  town  had  so  far  progressed  in  the  direction  of  the  great  reform,  that  in 
that  year  approbations  for  "license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  were  first  refused  by  the  town 
of  Wayland."  At  the  present  time,  as  has  been  the  case  for  years,  "  licenses  "  to  liquor 
dealers  are  withheld.  In  the  great  struggle  of  1889  for  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  town  of  Wayland  voted  "yes,"  thus  putting 
itself  on  record  as  being  of  the  progressive  element  in  the  great  cause  of  temperance  refor- 
mation. 


BRIDGES,  CAUSEWAYS,  AND  MEADOWS 

OF  THE 

SUDBURY  RIVER. 


From  a  Photograph  by  A.  W.  Cutting. 

THE  OLD  TOWN  BRIDGE. 

The  lirst  ''cart  bridge"  in  Suilbury  over  the  river  was  built  at  tliis  spot  about  1G43,  and  the 
strncture  then  erected  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first  frame 
bridge  in  Middlesex  County, 

Tlie  settlers  came  ;  they  spanned  the  stream 
With  quaint  old  bridge  of  massive  beam  ; 
And  tlirougli  the  years  that  since  have  rolled, 
A  bridge  has  cast  its  shadow  cold 
From  bank  to  bank,  where  dark  and  slow 
The  Musketahquid's  waters  How. 

Home  Melodies. 


BRIDGES,  CAUSEWAYS,  AND  RIVER  MEADOWS. 


Although  mention  has  repeatedly  been  made  in  the  historic  narrative  of  the  river  and  its 
bridges,  causeways,  meadows,  &c.  (see  pp.  1,  7-8,  34,  59-60,  72-3),  we  give  the  following 
additional  facts  and  features  relative  to  these  subjects. 

CAUSEWAYS. 

The  strip  of  highway  extending  from  the  "Old  Town  Bridge"  to  the  western  upland, 
in  the  direction  of  the  "Gravel  Pit,"  was  early  called  the  "Long  Causeway."  This  was 
the  first  artificial  crossing  over  the  broad  meadow  land,  and  is  probably  almost  or  quite  as 
old  as  the  bridge  itself. 

In  1645  it  was  ordered  "that  £20  should  be  alowed  y''  town  of  Sudbury  toward  y''  build- 
ing of  their  bridge  and  way  at  y*'  end  of  it  to  be  paid  y™  when  they  shall  have  made  y'^  way 
passable  for  loaden  horses,  so  it  be  done  w'^'^  in  a  twelve  month."  (Col.  Rec,  Vol.  II.,  p.  102.) 

In  1653  speedy  measures  were  to  be  taken  by  the  town  to  repair  the  causeway  and  high- 
ways. 

In  1710  the  town  voted  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  make  the  long  causeway  a 
county  road. 

In  1714-15  it  was  requested  "  to  see  what  method  the  town  will  take  for  mending  and 
raising  the  causeway  from  the  Town  Bridge  to  Lieut.  Daniel  Haynes." 

June,  1720,  "it  was  requested  to  see  if  the  town  will  raise  the  causeway  from  the  Gravel 
Pit  as  far  as  Capt.  Haynes'es  old  place,  proportioned  to  the  aforesaid  Long  Causeway  when 
mended." 

In  1756  a  proposition  was  suggested  of  raising  money  by  means  of  a  lottery  to  repair  the 
"long  causeway^rom  the  town  bridge  to  Lieut.  Benjamin  Estabrook's."  It  then  "passed 
in  the  negative  ; "  but  in  1758  the  proposition  came  before  the  town  to  "  raise  and  repair  the 
long  causeway  and  two  short  ones  toward  Lieutenant  Estabrooks,"  and  to  do  it  by  means  of  a 
lottery.  A  formal  remonstrance  was  made,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  raising  of  the 
causeway  would  damage  the  meadow,  by  causing  the  water  to  flow  back;  and  that  there  was 
a  "good  bridge  over  the  river  where  people  may  travel  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  Boston 
to  Marlboro,"  and  that  there  is  not  "one  foot  of  fall  in  said  river  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles."  But  the  remonstrance  did  not  avail  to  defeat  the  project ;  for  in  1758  the  town 
voted  to  petition  the  Court  for  leave  to  repair  and  raise  the  causeway  by  lottery,  and  chose 
Col.  John  Noyes,  William  Baldvsdn,  and  Col.  Josiah  Brown  a  committee  to  attend  to  the 
work.  The  Court  gave  its  consent,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  lottery  should  pro- 
ceed. One  of  these  was  that  the  drawing  was  not  to  continue  over  fifteen  days,  exclusive 
of  Sunday.  There  is  in  the  State  Archives  a  manuscript  of  several  pages  relating  to  this 
lottery  scheme.  The  town  took  tickets,  and  lost  by  the  venture  ;  and  at  a  town  meeting  in 
1761  it  "granted  £21  :  12s;  Lawful  money  to  defray  the  loss  sustained  to  the  town  by  the 
tickets." 

As  the  years  have  advanced,  this  memorable  piece  of  highway  has  received  the  attention 
of  Sudbury,  East  Sudbuiy,  and  Wayland ;  yet,  notwithstanding  repeated  repairs  and  better- 
ments, it  is  still  sometimes  partially  submerged  by  the  high  river  floods. 
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"OLD  TOWN  BRIDGE." 

(For  earl}^  facts  concerning  this  ancient  structure  see  pp.  7,  8.)  In  1661  it  is  supposed 
tiiat  Peter  Bent,  son  of  John  Bent,  erected  a  new  "  cart  bridge  "  at  tliis  spot.  At  that  time 
he  made  a  contract  to  build  a  bridge  across  Sudbury  River,  "for  horse  and  man  and  laden 
ciirts  to  pass  over."  The  bridge  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Bent  at  that  time,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  contract,  was  evidently  at  the  site  of  the  "Old  Town  Bridge,"  or  of  the  "New 
Bridge,"  or  "  Stone's  Bridge  "  as  it  has  in  recent  years  been  called.  As,  however,  no  "  carl 
bridge"  was  erected  at  the  latter  spot  until  1674,  when  Samuel  How,  of  Lanham  (Sudbury;, 
erected  a  "cart  bridge"  there  (see  sketch  of  "New"  or  "Stone's"  bridge),  it  is  evident 
that  the  bridge  erected  for  "  horse  and  man  and  laden  carts  to  pass  over  "  was  at  the  site  oF 
the  "Old  Town  Bridge."  In  1717-18  the  town  voted  to  have  "a  New  bridge  built  ovci 
Sudbur}^  river  where  the  old  bridge  now  stands  at  the  end  of  the  long  Causeway."  In 
1729  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  "Long  Causeway;" 
and  in  connection  with  this  record  we  have  the  two  following  of  about  the  same  date: 
The  lirst  is,  that  "  part  of  the  effects  of  the  old  meeting  house  "  were  to  be  paid  towards 
the  building  of  the  bridge  over  Sudbury  River;  the  other  is  the  report  of  the  conimitlee 
appointed  by  the  town  to  build  a  bridge  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  long  causeway —  "  To 
David  Baldwin  37  pounds,"  for  bridge  frame.  In  1733  two  men  were  to  repair  the  bridge 
at  the  east  side  of  the  causeway,  "  so  as  ye  said  hutments  may  not  be  washed  down  or  be 
carried  away  by  ya  floods  as  in  times  past."  In  173-5  new  plank  was  provided  "for  the  great 
bridg  at  the  East  End  of  the  Long  Causewa."  The  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1791.  The  present 
bridge  was  constructed  by  William  Russell,  with  stone  arches,  at  a  cost  of  S500. 

In  former  times  boats  passed  from  Boston,  through  the  old  Middlesex  Canal,  to  Concord 
River.  Within  the  present  century  iron  ore  that  was  dug  in  Sudbury  was  laden  in  boats 
at  the  "Town  Bridge,"  and  conveyed  to  Chelmsford.  Near  the  bridge,  on  the  east  bank, 
pieces  of  the  ore  could  recently  be  found.  The  original  bridge  at  this  spot  is  said  to  be  the 
first  frame  bridge  in  Middlesex  County. 

THE  "NEW  BRIDGE." 

This  bridge  is  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town,  and  crosses  the  river  on  the  road 
from  Wayland  to  Framingham,  and  is  partly  in  each  of  these  towns.  A  bridge  built  at  this 
spot  was  probably  the  second  one  erected  in  Sudbury,  and  doubtless  derived  its  name  from 
this  fact.  The  name  clung  to  it  through  many  years,  but  latterly  it  has  been  called  "Stone's 
Bridge,"  a  name  derived  from  the  Stone  family,  which  has  lived  in  this  district  almost 
from  the  settlement  of  the  town.  This  bridge  is  built  wholly  of  §tone.  Like  other  of  the 
town's  bridges,  it  has  had  various  predecessors.  Previous  to  1673,  the  river  at  this  point 
was  crossed  by  a  "horse  bridge,"  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  following  record:  "At  a 
County  Court  holden  at  Charlestown,  Dec.  23,  1673,  John  Stone,  Sen.  of  Sudbury,  John 
Woods  of  Marlborough,  and  Thomas  Eames  of  Framingham,  together  with  John  Livermore 
of  Watertown  (or  any  two  of  them)  were  appointed  and  impowered  to  lay  out  an  highway 
for  tlie  use  of  the  country  leading  from  the  house  of  said  Livermore  to  a  'Horse  Bridge' 
(tlien  being)  near  the  house  of  Daniel  Stone,  Jun.  and  thence  the  nearest  and  best  way  to 
Quaboag"  (Brookfield).  The  road  here  referred  to  was  soon  constructed,  and  the  return 
was  made  to  the  court,  Oct.  6,  ld74.  The  same  year  a  "  cart  bridge  "  was  made  by  Samuel 
How,  who  lived  in  the  Lanham  district  of  Sudbury.  It  was  for  a  time  a  "  toll  "  bridge  ;  and 
the  following  from  tlie  county  records,  with  date  April  7,  1764,  sets  forth  some  circumstances 
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bv  which  it  became  such  :  "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Samuel  How,  referring  to  some 
allowance  to  be  made  him  for  his  expense  about  the  bridge  he  had  lately  erected  upon  Sud- 
bury river  above  the  town,  he  is  allowed  of  all  travellers,  for  a  horse  and  man,  3''-,  and  for  a 
cart  6^^,  until  there  be  an  orderly  settlement  of  the  country  highway  and  some  disburi:;e- 
ment."  Since  the  erection  of  this  first  cart  bridge,  a  succession  of  others  have  followed  in 
the  slow  course  of  years. 

The  road  that  this  bridge  was  made  to  accommodate  was  one  which  led  off  from  the 
"Old  Connecticut  Path"  at  Happy  Hollow,  and  extended  through  the  northerly  part  of 
Framingham  territory  towards  Nobscot  Hill,  Sudbury,  and,  passing  northerly,  joined  the  road 
from  Sudbury  to  Marlboro.  According  to  the  record  quoted  concerning  this  road,  it  was  the 
best  thoroughfare  from  Watertown  westerly  in  the  seventeenth,  century.  A  large  portion  of 
the  ancient  way,  in  its  course  from  this  bridge  through  Framingham  and  Sudbury,  is  now 
along  a  quiet  and  sparsely  inhabited  tract  of  country.  The  route  by  way  of  this  bridge  was 
perhaps  the  more  valuable  in  the  early  times  because,  being  so  far  up  the  river,  it  was  les.s 
liable  to  be  submerged  by  flood.  Even  in  modern  times,  when  high  water  has  made  other  of 
the  town  bridges  impassable,  travelers  have  found  a  safe  route  here.  It  was  across  this 
bridge  that  the  British  spies,  Captain  Brown  and  Ensign  D'Bernicre,  passed  March  2u,  1776, 
oil  their  way  from  ••  Jones's  Tavern,"  Weston,  to  Worcester,  when  on  their  tour  of  observation 
previous  to  the  march  of  the  regulars  into  the  country. 

"SHERMAN'S  BRIDGE." 

"  Sherman's  Bridge  "  was  erected  about  1743.  At  that  time  a  subscription  was  made 
for  a  bridge  between  the  land  of  "  John  Haynes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  John 
Woodward  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  Mr.  Edward  Sherman  and  John  Woodward 
agreed,  if  the  subscribers  would  erect  the  bridge,  to  give  a  good  and  convenient  way  two 
rods  wide  through  their  land."  In  the  town  division  Sherman's  Bridge  was  left  partly  in 
each  town.  This  bridge  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  there  are  twenty-five  rods  of  cause- 
way. It  crosses  the  river  at  the  north  part  of  the  town  on  the  road  from  Sudbury  to 
Liucoln,  in  the  old  Sherman  District.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  numerous  families  by  the 
name  of  Sherman,  who  have  resided  in  the  vicinity. 

THE  "CANAL  BRIDGE." 

This  bridge  is  situated  west  of  the  town  bridge  at  a  point  nearly  midway  of  the  meadow 
land.  At  what  date  it  was  built  has  not  been  ascertained,  although  the  records  have  been 
carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  making  the  discovery.  The  bridge  is  so  named  because  it 
crosses  that  portion  of  the  river  which  it  is  supposed  flows  through  an  artificial  channel.  No 
bridge  in  that  immediate  vicinity  is  mentioned  in  the  earlier  records  but  the  "  Town  Bridge," 
and  the  stream  formerly  passed  near  the  eastern  upland,  or  wholly  under  the  town  bridge. 
The  earliest  record  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  which  has  reference  to  the  canal  bridge 
is  in  1768,  which  is  a  bill  for  the  repairing  of  the  "new  bridge  nea"  Dea.  Stone's,  Lanham, 
Sherman's,  the  Town  bridge  and  the  Canal  bridge."  This  shows  its  existence  at  that 
time,  but  gives  no  intimation  as  to  when  it  was  made.  An  artificial  opening  might  not  have 
been  made  there  until  after  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  The  first  waterway  may  have 
l)een  a  natural  one,  which  only  required  a  small  crossing,  and  may  subsequently  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  current.  In  other  words,  when  the  causeway  was  built  a  small  outlet  may 
liave  been  left  at  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water  to  pass  off  the  meadow 
more  readily  in  time  of  a  flood.    This  passage  at  first  may  have  been  an  open,  shallow  ford- 
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way.  In  the  process  of  time,  as  the  causeway  was  gradually  raised  and  the  chanuel  or  aper- 
ture increased  in  size,  a  more  substantial  bridge  may  have  been  required.  Another  theoiy  is 
that  the  making  of  the  bridge  and  canal  was  the  result  of  raising  the  causeway.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  bridge  may  have  been  built  in  1758.  If  they  were  made  at  that  time  it  may 
have  been  to  meet  the  objection  then  raised,  that  to  raise  the  causeway  would  set  back  the 
water.  The  bridge  may  have  been  built  there  at  a  date  even  earlier  for  the  same  purpose 
that  the  new  bridge  on  the  "  Island  "  or  "  Farm  "  road  was  erected  (see  p.  57).  Still  another 
theory  is  that  the  canal  was  built  by  private  enterprise  The  late  Mr.  Abel  Gleason  states 
that  when  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  old  he  helped  make  hay  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  for 
Col.  Baldwin,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Colonel  told  him  that  "  tlie  water  always 
made  its  way  over  the  '  oxbow,'  more  or  less;  but  at  one  time  Mr.  Goodnow  and  another 
man,  whose  name  he  could  not  remember,  dug  out  a  straight  channel  for  the  water  to  run 
in."  A  channel  once  dug  would  naturally  increase  until  sufficiently  large  to  allow  all  the 
water  to  pass  through.  The  short  causeway  from  Sudbury  to  the  canal  bridge  was  laid  out 
by  the  county  commissioners  in  1832,  and  the  same  year  was  made  under  the  supervision  of 
a  committee  from  East  Sudbury. 

This  causeway  was  raised  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  division  of  the 
town  provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  by  Sudbury  of  the  canal  bridge  and  that  part 
of  the  causeway  which  extends  westerly  from  the  bridge  to  the  upland,  or  as  the  Mossman 
map  states,  for  52  rods  of  the  Long  causeway. 

In  1801  the  town  of  Sudbury  appointed  a  committee  of  five  "for  the  purpose  of  railing 
this  town's  proportion  of  the  Long  causeway  and  setting  out  a  sufficient  number  of  willow 
trees  to  answer  the  purpose  for  Guides  in  the  time  of  flood,"  and  in  1806  it  voted  to  let  out 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Canal  Bridge ;  "  and  in  1815  it  voted  twenty  dollars  and  thirty-three 
cents  for  the  same  bridge.  The  present  stone  bridge  was  built  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

"FABM  BRIDGE." 

This  is  the  second  bridge  westerly  on  the  road  from  Wayland  Centre  to  the  "Island" 
or  "  Farm,"  and  crosses  the  river  at  a  point  where  but  little  causeway  is  required  to  reach  it. 
We  have  not  ascertained  at  what  date  the  first  bridge  was  constructed  at  this  spot.  If  the 
original  one  was  made  by  private  enterprise  it  might  not  be  a  matter  of  town  record. 
Tradition  states  that  formerly  the  Island  was  reached  by  a  "  Fording  place  "  just  above  the 
"  Bridle  Point  Bridge."  Within  the  recollection  of  an  old  inhabitant,  this  fordway  was  in 
common  use  in  Summer  for  carting  hay  by  ox  teams  from  the  southerly  side  of  West  Brook. 
He  states  :  "  In  very  dry  seasons  the  water  would  be  about  fifteen  inches  deep.  I  have 
waded  through  water  not  over  one  foot  deep."  Tradition  says,  also,  that  previous  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  "farm  road,"  no  cart  bridge  existed  where  the.  "farm  bridge"  stands  ;  and 
that  for  foot  travel  they  had  a  row  of  large  stones  upon  which  they  stepped  when  crossing 
the  stream,  except  at  high  water,  when  boats  were  used.  In  ordinary  dry  times,  before  the 
Billerica  dam  was  built,  the  river  there  was  fordable  for  teams. 

The  fact  however  that  about  1775  the  "old  Bridle  Point  road"  was  discontinued  (see  p. 
56),  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  made  a  path  to  the  centre  by  the  way  that  has  since  become 
the  Island  road,  are  circumstances  that  indicate  the  presence  of  a  bridge  there  at  that  time. 
Perhaps  before  this,  one  stood  there  which  was  connected  by  a  short  path  with  the  "  Bridle 
Point"  road,  or  by  which  travelers  on  foot  took  a  short  course  to  the  centre  along  the  path 
which  in  1775  became  the  regularly  travelled  way.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  "  Island 
road"  as  it  now  is  was  used  for  public  travel  and  maintained  by  the  occupants  of  the 
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••  Island"  farms  for  about  twenty-five  years,  when  it  was  accepted  by  the  town  on  condition 
that  the  residents  on  the  "Island  "  keep  it  in  good  repair  for  ten  years,  they  being  exempt 
from  highway  taxes  as  levied  by  the  town  during  that  time.  A  bridge  evidently  existed  here 
at  this  time,  but  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  bridge  and  road  were  built  contemporane- 
ously the  bridge  may  have  been  there  before  the  road  was  built,  as  we  have  stated. 

If  before  1775  a  bridge  crossed  the  river  at  this  point,  perhaps  it  may  have  dated  from 
about  1725,  the  time  when  the  meeting  house  was  removed  from  the  Old  Burying  Ground  to 
the  present  Wayland  centre.  In  1832  the  bridge  was  rebuilt.  The  new  one  was  of  wood 
and  roughly  constructed.  It  stood  at  a  height  not  much  above  the  adjoining  causeway,  and 
after  the  service  of  half  a  century  both  bridge  and  causeway  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition . 
In  1886  a  new  one  was  erected.  Generations  of  the  Heard  family  had  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  river  upon  the  old  one,  and  as  the  years  sped  silently  by  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  after 
another  had  been  carried  by  the  same  path  to  their  last  resting  place.  When  the  last  male 
members  of  this  immerous  family  had  been  borne  over  it  the  old  bridge  was  removed.  Its 
successor  is  a  fine  structure,  and  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  high  water.  (For  bridge 
to  the  easterly  of  Farm  Bridge,  see  p.  57.) 

About  the  time  of  the  erection  of  these  bridges,  the  causeway  connected  with  them  was 
raised.  At  times  the  old  "Farm  Bridge"  was  entirely  submerged  by  water,  and  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  "  Island  "  were  obliged  to  cross  the  river  in  boats  or  arrive  at  Wayland  Centre  by 
a  circuitous  course  through  Sudbury.  It  is  said  that  in  a  time  of  flood  tiie  river  has  arisen 
so  high  that  the  Island  inhabitant  who  came  to  the  Centre  in  a  boat  was  able  to  fasten  it  to 
the  elm  tree  before  the  "  Pequod  House." 

Notwithstanding  that  so  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  the  town  upon  its  bridges 
and  causeways,  most  of  them  have  at  times  been  submerged  by  the  floods.  Occasionally  the 
biidges  have  been  endangered,  and  extra  means  have  been  used  to  hold  the  wooden  struc- 
tures in  their  places.  Sometimes  the  water  has  reached  the  wagon  hubs  of  the  adventurous 
traveler. 

"  DRY  BRIDGES." 

There  are  several  small  wooden  structures  on  several  of  the  causeways  called  "  Dry 
Bridges."  These  were  made  over  openings  in  the  road  left  for  the  high  water  more  readil}'  to 
pass  through.  But  little  or  no  running  water  passes  through  in  the  summer  season  except 
in  case  of  a  freshet,  hence  the  name  "  dry  "  bridge  has  been  given  them. 

HAY  BRIDGE. 

Tradition  states  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  bridge  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  hay  crossed  the  river  a  little  below  the  Bridle  Point  Bridge.  This  is  said  to  have 
stood  until  within  the  memory  of  an  old  inhabitant  recently  deceased. 

OTHER  ANCIENT  BRIDGES. 

(For  "  Old  Indian  Bridge,"  see  p.  7.) 

"  whale's  BRIDGE." 

The  bridge  that  has  long  borne  this  name  has  been  mentioned  and  located  on  p.  56. 
In  addition  to  what  is  there  stated  we  would  observe  that  the  indications  very  strongly  point 
to  the  site  of  the  house  of  Philemon  Whale  as  being  but  a  few  rods  from  the  bridge,  and 
between  it  and  the  Bowles  house.  Nearly  a  century  ago  an  old  house  stood  a  little  southerly 
of  the  Bowles  house,  and  for  many  years  traces  of  the  cellar  remained.  It  is  supposed  this 
was  either  the  original  house  of  Philemon  Whale  or  stood  upon  its  site.  ' 
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ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS  OF  THE  RIVER  MEADOWS. 


Various  fur-bearing  animals  have  frequented  the  river  and  the  low  lands  adjoining  it, 
but  nearly  all  have  disappeared  from  the  locality  except  the  muskrat  or  musquash,  which 
still  exists  in  considerable  numbers.  When  the  flood  is  up  the  musquash  frequents  the 
uncovered  borders  of  the  causeway,  and  also  the  bushes  along  the  meadow  margins.  The 
meadow  lands  are  dotted  here  and  there,  especially  along  the  river  course,  with  the  cone- 
shaped  nests  or  houses  of  these  animals.  Mink  are  found  to  a  small  extent  along  the  small 
water  runs  and  springways  that  flow  into  the  river,  where  they  are  sometimes  captured. 
Within  the  past  few  years  otter  have  been  seen  on  the  river,  but  they  are  rare.  Beaver 
formerly  frequented  the  waters  of  the  Musketahquid,  and  in  the  early  colonial  times  the 
right  to  catch  them  was  sold  to  individuals  by  public  authority.  These  animals  disappeared 
at  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  but  a  portion  of  meadow  land  in  the  ' 
southeast  part  of  the  town  is  still  known  as  "  Beaver  Hole  Meadows."  A  variety  of  water- 
fowl visit  or  make  their  home  in  these  meadows.  In  the  spring  and  fall  migrations,  the 
Black,  Wood,  Teal  and  Sheldrake  ducks  are  found  to  some  extent ;  and  a  very  few  of  the  first 
two  varieties  remain  through  the  breeding  season.  The  Least  Bittern,  a  bird  usually  con- 
sidered somewhat  rare  in  these  parts,  is  found,  and  it  sometimes  nests  on  the  meadows.  A 
few  years  ago  a  large  colony  of  the  Night  Heron  or  Qua  Bird  made  their  breeding  place  in  the 
woods  between  Pelham  Pond  and  the  West  Brook  meadows;  later  they  changed  their  resoit 
to  a  spot  near  the  Lowance  Brook  meadows  in  Sudbury.  The  great  Blue  Heron  is  not  an 
uncommon  object  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Bittern,  usually  known  as  the  Plum  Pudding"  or 
Post  Driver,  is  frequently  heard  "  Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow."  Snipe  and  bails  are 
folind  ;  the  former  especially  in  the  raigatorj'^  season,  but  these  birds  are  less  numerous  than 
formerly.    (For  fish  of  the  river,  see  p.  34.) 


HAYMAKING  ON  THE  RIVER  MEADOWS. 


The  River  meadows  have  in  times  gone  by  been  a  merry  place  for  the  Sudbury  and 
Wayland  farmers  as  they  have  resorted  to  them  for  hay  and  cranberries.  The  season  for 
cutting  the  meadow  grass  was  usually  after  that  on  the  upland  was  secured.  Then  the 
farmers  with  their  steady  ox  teams  turned  their  attention  to  the  meadow,  and  in  good 
weather  for  weeks  the 

"  Merry  mowers,  hale  and  strong, 
Swept  scythe  on  scythe  their  swaths  along." 

At  evening  they  would  return  with  the  hay  heaped  high  upon  the  "hay  rigging,"  and 
the  highways  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  were  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  meadow  hay 
with  which  they  were  bestrewn.  The  task  of  "  getting  the  meadows  "  was  a  lal)orious  one, 
yet  it  was  anticipated  with  pleasure  by  the  farmer  and  his  men  and  boys.  It  was  not  all 
work,  there  was  the  noon-time  and  the  "spread  "  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the  meadow 
margin,  when  tiie  jug  of  "home  brewed"  or  "molasses  and  water"  and  the  substantial 
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eclibles  of  the  lunch  basket  were  partaken  of  with  a  zest  and  relish  known  only  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  it.  The  shouts  of  the  busy  haymakers  and  the  gratification  of  the  farmer  as  he 
contemplated  the  bountiful  crop  were  in  strong  contrast  to  their  experience  now,  as  they 
occasionally  in  an  exceptionally  dry  season  pick  a  few  scanty  "jags  "  on  the  upland,  or  carry 
on  hay-poles  a  few  tumbles  of  coarse  sedge  with  which  to  erect  a  low  stack  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  sledding  it  over  the  frozen  meadow  in  the  winter. 

CRANBERRY  PICKING. 

After  haying,  and  in  the  early  fall,  came  "  Cranberry  time."  Again  the  meadows 
resounded  with  mirth  as  the  "pickers"  gathered  the  small  but  profitable  fruit.  At  this 
season  nature  seemed  to  combine  with  her  children  to  make  the  scene  a  pleasant  one.  A 
soft  haze  brooded  over  jthe  landscape  and  the  gentle  touch  of  departing  summer  gave  the 
foliage  of  forest  and  water  brush  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  and  red,  and  these,  with  the  fresh, 
green  "  aftermath  "  that  spread  its  carpet  from  river  to  upland,  all  blended  their  beauty  and 
contributed  to  make  the  task  of  the  berry  picker  an  enjoyable  one.  Where  the  fruit  was 
thickest  the  grass  was  not  mown  as  closely  as  in  other  places,  and  frequently  it  was  not  mown 
at  all.  In  this  case  the  top  of  it  was  clipped  in  order  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the  cran- 
berries. These  were  first  "raked,"  after  which  they  were  gathered  by  hand.  A  common 
way  was  to  "pick  at  the  halves."  The  only  thing  that  rendered  the  cranberry  crop  a 
precarious  one  was  the  danger  of  an  early  frost. 


NATURAL  FEATURES 

OF 

WAYLAND. 


NATURAL  FEATURES. 


Some  of  the  natural  features  of  Wayland  are  quite  beautiful.  Its  scenery  is  varied,  and 
made  attractive  by  hills,  ponds,  river,  forests,  and  plains. 

HILLS. 

There  are  several  of  these,  which,  although  not  of  great  height,  present  a  fine  prospect. 

'•Perkins  Hill  "  is" southeasterly  of  Wayland  Centre,  and  about  four  hundred  feet  high. 
It  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  affording  an  excellent  view  of  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
Other  names  of  the  hill  are  "Round  Top,"  "Nonsuch"  or  "  Nonesuch  "  Hill,  "Cutting's 
HiU,"  and  "Reeves'  Hill." 

"Braman's  Hill,"  or  "Bridle  Point  Ridge,"  is  a  small  eminence,  from  which  a  beautiful 
view  is  obtained  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Sudbury  River,  the  causeways,  several  bridges, 
and  a  wide  expanse  of  meadow  land.  It  has  also  a  good  view  of  the  village  of  Wayland 
Centre. 

"Sand  Hill,"  just  over  the  river  to  the  westward,  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
and  Wayland  Centre;  also  of  West  Brook  meadows  and  Nobscot  Hill,  at  Sudbury. 

"Long  Hill,"  sometimes  called  "  Castle  Hill,"  is  in  the  northerly  part  of  Wayland,  and 
near  the  school-house.  It  consists  of  a  ridge  that  runs  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction, 
and  takes  its  name  probably  from  its  resemblance  to  earthworks.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered a  good  specimen  of  what  are  known  as  "  Indian  ridges,"  to  which  the  term  "Kame  " 
has  been  given. 

"  Pine  Hill  "  is  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  of  "  Castle  Hill,"  and  situated  east  of  the  mill 
pond.    It  has  been  called  "Sandy  Hill." 

"  Overthrow  Hill"  extends  from  "Nonesuch  Hill"  towards  Cochituate,  and  is  near  the 
highway. 

"Grout's  Head"  is  a  rocky  hill  near  the  meadow  on  the  Ira  Draper  farm  (Bryden  place.) 
The  term  "  Grout's  Head  "  is  used  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  eastern  boundar}"- 
of  Sudbury  at  an  early  date,  and  as  so  used  is  found  in  the  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  63. 

"Tower  Hill"  is  in  the  eaterly  part  of  Wayland,  and  near  the  railroad  station  of  that 
name.  The  hill  took  its  name  from  the  wooden  tower,  or  lookout,  which  was  erected  on  it 
by  Richard  Fuller,  Esq.    The  station  took  the  name  of  the  hill 

PONDS 

The  largest  of  these  is  "Long  Pond,"  or  "Cochituate  Lake"  as  it  is  now  more  com- 
monly called.  This  pond  in  its  entire  length  is  supposed  to  extend  seven  miles,  the  south- 
erly part  being  in  Natick  and  Framingham.  A  large  part  of  the  water  supply  for  the  city 
of  Boston  is  afforded  by  this  pond.  It  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  in  places  the  bank 
is  quite  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
about  it. 

"Dudley  Pond"  is  a  lovely  sheet  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Pond,  in  the  Cochituate 
district.  Formerly  it  was  like  a  little  lake  in  the  woods;  and,  being  of  considerable  size  and 
regular  in  outline,  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bodies  of  water  in  town. 
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"Biildwin's  Pond,"  formerl}'  called  "  Loriiig's  Pond,"  is  a  small  lake  a  little  southerly 
of  the  Lydia  Maria  Child  place,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  autlior  on  a  pleasant  evening. 
Near  by  Baldwin's  Pond  is  a  small  body  of  water  called  "  Little  Pond." 

Heard's  Pond,"  or  what  was  formerly  called  Pelliam's  Pond,"  is  a  beautiful  body  of 
water  near  the  Sudbury  border.  It  is  in  a  quiet  rural  region,  and  much  resorted  to  for  fishing, 
and  boating. 

"Rice's  Pond"  is  near  Cochituate,  and  is  a  reservoir  in  connection  with  the  water  works. 
"Johnson's  Pond  "  is  also  near  Cochituate. 

MILL  DAMS. 

Several  ponds  have  been  made  by  tlie  construction  of  mill  dams.  The  first  one  tlnis 
made  was  for  the  "  Cakebread  Mill "  of  1639.  This  body  of  water  has  long  been  known  as 
the  "Mill  Pond." 

■  "Moore's  Dam"  is  situated  on  a  small  brook  running  from  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town,  by  the  North  School-house,  into  the  river  near  Sheiman's  Bridge.  It  was  built  about 
1726  by  John  Moore,  to  afford  water  power  for  sawing  boards.  The  remains  of  this  dam  are 
still  visible  at  a  spot  just  above  where  the  brook  crosses  the  road  from  Pine  Plain  to  Concord. 
The  water  head  is  about  nine  feet. 

"  Sherman's  Dam  "  was  on  the  same  sti'eam,  at  a  point  lower  down,  and  just  before  the 
brook  flows  past  the  north  end  of  "Castle  Hill."  It  was  made  by  Eli  Sherman,  for  a  saw- 
mill, about  1810,  and  had  a  fall  of  about  five  feet. 

"  Rice's  Dam  "  was  across  Pine  Brook,  near  the  road  as  it  passes  by  the  house  of  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford.    This  dam  is  said  to  be  very  old. 

"  Cutting's  Dam  "  was  constructed  for  grist-mill  purposes,  and  situated  near  the  Alonzo 
Rice  place,  not  far  from  Cochituate.    It  was  built  about  1780. 

STREAMS. 

(For  facts  and  features  about  the  Sudbury  River  see  p.  34.) 

"  West  Brook"  enters  the  river  near  the  Bridle  Point  Bridge.  The  meadows  about  it 
are  called  the  "West  Meadows,"  and  the  meadows  above,  toward  Sudbury,  are  called  "  Lan- 
ham  Meadows." 

"Mill  Brook"  extended  from  the  old  "Cakebread"  grist-mill  to  the  river,  which  it 
enters  near  Farm  Bridge.    This  has  been  called  "Ross  Brook." 

"  Pine  Brook  "  flows  from  Pine  Plain,  and  enters  Mill  Brook  a  short  distance  from  the 
river.  .  - . 

"  Hay  ward's  Brook"  flows  into  Pine  Brook  from  the  southeast.   -  •  .. 

"Snake  Brook  "  flows  from  Cochituate  Reservoir  into  Cochituate  Lake. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


EAST  SIDE  MILITIA 

OF  THE 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  PERIOD. 


The  following  lists  contain  the  names  of  men  who  were  in  a  company  of  "Active 
Militia,"  and  in  an  "^Alarm  Company,"  toward  the  close  of  the  last  French  and  Indian 
War. 

It  is  supposed  Capt.  Thomas  Damon  commanded  the  "Alarm  Company." 

ACTIVE  MILITIA  COMPANY,  1757. 

"A  List  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  First  Foot  Company  in  Sudbury  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Moses  Maynard,  L*^  Joseph  Curtis  and  En.  Jason  Glezen 


^oTTT    Ir^lin  Wir>o 
Ocig   eJ  UilLL  XViLC 

David  Bent 

"    Israel  Kice 

Isaac  Damon 

AT7ni  ^-.-.4- 

W  ijrrout 

'•    Samuell  Russell 

James  Davis 

Edw'' Sharman  Jun 

"    Isaac  Cutting 

Henery  Coggin 

John  W alker 

Corp^  Jonathan  Underwood 

William  Dudley 

John  Meriam 

"     Nehemiah  Williams 

Micah  Rice 

Edmond  Rice 

•'     Josiah  Farrar 

Isaac  Wetheaby 

Jason  Glezen 

"     Samuel  Fisk 

Jonathan  Belcher 

Elijah  Ross 

Drum.  John  Combs 

Ephraim  Abbott 

John  Morffet 

"      W™  Russell 

John  Allen 

Benj^  Cory 

Joseph  Smith 

Benj'^  Glezen 

Ebenezer  Staples 

Shemnel  Griffyn 

Abraham  Jenkins  Jun. 

Sam'  Pool 

Joseph  Rutter 

Ebenezer  King 

Zebediah  Allen  Jun 

Sam^i  Abbott 

Joseph  Trask 

Josiah  Maynard 

Randall  Davis  Jun. 

Thomas  Allen  Jun. 

Jonas  Woodward 

W"'  Moultou 

Elijah  Rice 

Benj'^A.  Williams 

John  Farm  enter 

John  Parmenter  Jun. 

David  Patterson 

Sam^  Gould  Jun. 

Grindly  Jackson 

David  Stone 

Ephram  Smith 

Caleb  Moulton 

Jason  Glezen  Jun 

Jonathan  Graves 

Bezaleel  Moore 

Thomas  Bent  Jun 

Jacob  Alderick 

Timothy  Underwood 

Thadeus  Russell 

Sam^  Livermore 

Phineas  Glezen 

James  Ross 

Charles  V\''etheaby 

Sam'  Griffyn 

W™  Sanderson 

Ravis 

A  true  Copy  taken  Apr.  25,  1767 

Sam^  Curtis,  Clerk." 
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ALARM  laST. 


l^ist  of  those  persons  who  ai'e  obliged  lo  appear  on  an  fihti'iii,  IjeLween  (he  ages  of  Ki 
Mid  ()0  111  t,he  Fii'st  fooL  Coiupanj'  in  Sudbur}-,  Apr.  25  1757. 

SyUiui5L  Curtis,  Clerk. 


Ebeiiezer  Roby  Esq. 
W"  Cook  .Tun 
W'"  Baldwin 
Ebciiezer  R(jby  Jan. 
Abial  Abbott 
Isaac  Baldwin 
[■^aham  Baldwin 
Jolin  Ross 
Zeehiiriah  Briant 
Benj''  Bj'iant 
Benj'-^  Ball 
Daniel  VV 3'inan 
James  Pattei'son 
Thomas  Bent 
Joseph  Good  now 
Elijah  Bent 


Cor.  Thomas  Damon 
James  Graves 
Amos  Sanderson 
Ezi'a  Graves 
Joseph  Liverraore 
Isaac  Rice 
Peter  Bent 
Zebadiah  Allen 
Paul  Brill tnal  ■ 
Hopstill  Bent 
Joseph  Beal 
Joseph  Sharman 
James  Brewer  Jun 
Eliakim  Rice 
Benjamin  Dudle}^ 


Samuel  Parris 
Peter  Bent  Jun 
Thomas  Graves 
Isaac  V/oodword 
Thomas  Jenkinson 
David  McDaniels 
Daniel  Moore  Jun 
Amos  Brown 
Jonathan  Patterson 
Elisha  Rice  Jun 
Peter  Briant 
David  Sharman 
Josiah  Haynes 
Isaac  Stone 
Jonathan  Griffin."  " 


EAST  SIDE  SOLDIERS  IN  THE"  EEVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 


The  following  lists  of  soldiers'  names  are  copied  from  town  and  state  records,  and 
together  with  the  preambles,  are  given  verbatim. 


MILITIA  COMPANY,  APRIL   IS),  1770. 

"A  muster  roll  of  the  Compan}'  under  the  Command  of 
James  Barrett's  Regiment  from  Sudbury  on  April  19'^  1775, 
Troops. 


Capt.  Joseph  Smith 
Lieut.  Josiah  Farrar 
Lieut.  Ephraim  Smith 
Ensign  Timothy  Underwood 
Sergeant  William  Bent 
Sergeant  Samuel  Griffin 
Sergeant  Robert  Cutting 
Sergeant  John  Bruce 
Corporal  Samuel  Tilton 
Corporal  Nathaniel  Smith 
Corporal  Peter  Johnson 
Corporal  John  Merriam 


John  Barney 
Jacob  Gould 
Benjamin  Dudley 
Zachariidi  Briant  Jr. 
Ebenezer  Johnson 
Jonathan  Bent 
Simon  Belcher 
Joel  Stone 
Isaac  Damon 
John  Tilton  Jr. 
John  Cutting 
Samuel  Tilton  Jr. 


Capt.  Joseph  Smith,  in  Col. 
in  persuit  of  the  ministerial 

John  Stone 
Lstiac  Rice  Jr. 
William  Dudley 
John  Peter 
Francis  Jones 
James  Sharman 
Samuel  Sharman 
Joseph  Goodenow 
Josiah  Allen 
Elisha  Cutting 
John  Dean 
James  Goodenow 
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Druiiier  Thomas  Trask 
Edmund  Sharman 
Timothy  Bent 
Micah  Rice 
Isaac  Gould 


Amos  Adda  way 

 Travis 

Roland  Bennett 
Isaac  Stone 


Ephraim  Bowker 
Jonathan  Cutting- 
James  DaviH 
Jason  Parmenter 


Middlesex  Dec  21^*  1775.    The  above  named  Joseph  Smith  made  solemn  oath  to  the 


ti'uth  of  the  above  roll.    Before  me, 


Moses  Gill,  Justicse  Peace." 


SOUTH  MILITIA  COMPANY,  APRIL  19,  1775. 

The  men  in  this  company  were  from  what  may  be  designated  the  Lanham  District  of 
Sudbury,  and  were  from  both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Sudbury  River. 

"  These  Certify  that  the  mens  names  hereafter  annex'd  marched  on  y*^  IQ"'  of  April  last 
to  Head  Q"^  we  being  under  Command  of  Lt  Col"  How  of  Sudbury  and  Moses  Stone  Cap. 


Moses  Stone  Cap^ 
Jon^  Rice  L*^ 
Joseph  Goodenow  2  L* 
Joseph  Moore  Serg*^ 
Ephr™  Carter  Corp' 
David  How 
Beuj^  Berry 
Jon^  Carter 
Elijah  Goodenow 


David  How 
Ezek®  How  jr. 
Jonas  Wheeler 
Isaac  Lincoln 
Tho^  Ames 
Thomas  Burbank 
Nath'  Bryant 
Israel  Maynard 


The  above  named  were  out  four  days. 


Peter  Haynes 

Elisha  Wheeler 
Aaron  Goodnow 
Thomas  Walker 


Eben"^  Burbank 
Tho^  Derumple 
NatW  Brown 


Thc)°  Cai'r  jun'' 
Iwaac  Moore 
Uriah  Moore 
Abner  Walker 
W«>  Walker 
Abel  Parmenter 
Dan'  Osburn 
Tho^  Derumple 


Uriah  Hayden 
Israel  Willis 
Calven  Clark 


The  above  named  were  out  tliree  days." 


MINUTE  COMPANY,   APRIL  10,  1775. 

"A  Muster  Role  of  the  Minute  Company  under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Cud- 
worth  in  Col.  Abijah  Pierce's  Regiment. 


Nathaniel  Cudworth  Capt. 
Thadeus  Russell,  Lieut. 
Nathaniel  Maynard  Ensign 
Nathaniel  Reeves  Sergeant. 
Jonathan  Hoar  " 
Caleb  Moulton  '• 
Thomas  Rutter  " 
Joseph  Willington  Corp. 
Thadeus  Bond  " 
David  Clough  " 
Joshua  Kendall 


John  Noyes  Jr. 
Timothy  Underwood 
Peter  Briutnell 
Zebediah  Farrar 
Jonathan  Parmenter  Jr. 
Jonathan  wesson 
Samuel  Pollard 
Daniel  Rice 
Samuel  Whitney 
Benjamin  Adams 
Samuel  Curtis 


Samuel  Haynes 
Joseph  Nicolls 
William  Grout 
Samuel  Merriam 
David  Underwood 
Naum  Dudley 
James  Phillips 
Edmund  Rice  Jr 
Nathaniel  Parmenter 
David  Damon 
David  Rice 
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Richard  Heard  Jr 
Samuel  Bent 


John  Trask  Drummer 
Phineas  Gleason  Private 
Ebenezer  Dudley 

Sworn  to  by  Nathaniel  Cudworth,  Feb.  21,  1776," 


Edward  How 
Timothy  Sharmon 


TROOP  OF  HORSE,  APRIL  19,  1775. 

This  company  was  composed  of  men  from  both  sides  of  the  river. 

"  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  D'"  to  Isaa  Locker  and  the  men  under  me  by  name  in 
y"  Colony  for  service  done  in  defense  of  the  County  on  y«  19th  day  of  April  to  ye  2l8t  of 
the  same  when  the  claim  at  Concord,  agreeable  to  tlie  General  Courts  Order —  made  up  this 
Acco* 


Isaac  Locker 
L*  Oliver  Noyes 

M--  Ja«  Puffer 
Corp^  Ja^  Noyes 
Corp  Jesse  Gibbs 
Corpi  Abel  Smith 
Da^  Woo'i  Moore 
Eph™  Moore 
Jonas  Wheeler 
Jesse  Mossraon 


Rufus  Bent 
Jason  Bent 
W  Wyman 
Jo^  Rutter 
Wm  Noyes 
Tim°  Shannon 
Darf  Moore  jr 
David  Curtis 
Zach^  Heard 
Jacob  Jones 


NatW  Knowlton 
Jonas  Rice 
Nathan  Stearns 
Micah  Greaves 
Nath^  Jenison 
Asaph  Travis 
Steph"  Locker 
Simon  Newton 
David  Heard 


BUNKER  HILL,  JUNE  17,  1775. 

A  List  of  East  Side  men  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


"Thaddeus  Russel  Capt 
Nathan  Tuckerman  Lieut. 
Nathan  Reeves  Ens. 
Sergt  Josiah  Wellington 


Ephraim  Allen 
Langley  Bartlett 
Rolon  Bennet 
Peter  Brintnall 
Timothy  Bent 
Samuel  Curtis 
Edward  Sorce  [Vorce] 
Jacob  Speen 
Ephram  Sherman 
Samuel  Tilton 
Asa  Travis 
David  Underwood 


Captain  Bussel's  Company. 

Sergt  Thomas  Rutter 
"    Thad  Bond 

Corp.  Joshua  Kendall 
"    David  Rice 

Privates. 

Jonathan  Wesson 
Lemuel  Whitney 
Samuel  Sherman 
Nahum  Dudley 
Oliver  Damon 
William  English 
Arabros  Furgison 
William  Grout 
Elisha  Harrington 
Richard  Heai'd 
William  Mallet 

MUSTER  ROLLS. 


Corp.  David  Damon 
Drumer  Thomas  Trask 
Fifer  Nathan  Bent' 
"    David  Smith 


Samuel  Merriam 
Cuff  Ninna 
Benjamin  Pierce 
Nath®^  Parmenter 
James  Phillips 
Samuel  Pollard 
Rufus  Parmenter 
Edward  Rice 
Martin  Rourke 
Denis  Ryan 
Amos  Silleway  " 


October  19,  1778,  the  Town  of  Sudbury  "appointed  men  to  make  up  and  bring  to  the 
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town  complete  muster  rolls  of  the  services  of  each  person  in  Sudbury  in  the  then  present 
war  with  Great  Britain." 

An  estimate  in  pounds  was  made  and  placed  against  the  name  of  each  person.  The 
names  on  the  following  muster  rolls  are  of  East  Side  men. 


CapLain  Nathll  Maynard's  Muster  Roll. 


John  Adams  £50 

Israel  moore  12 

Zech''  Bryant  Ju''  70 

Benj"  Adams  23 

John  Noyes  Esq''  50 

John  Bruce  50 

Josiah  Allen  50 

James  Noyes  52 

Maj"^  Jo«  Curtis  6 

Ephe"  Abbot  30 

Jason  Parmenter  18 

David  Curtis  32 

Amos  Abbot  20 

Jon""  Parmenter  Jun''  15 

Lt  Sam"'  Choat  25 

Wm  Baldwin  Esq^  50 

D^  Eben^  Roby  50 

Thad^  Bond  40 

Lt  Wm  Barker  32. 

Joseph  Rutter  Ju''  50 

Capt  Joseph  Payson  32 

Rolan  Bennet  12 

Tho=  Rutter  20 

Wm  Wymau  30 

John  Dean  45 

Jonas  Sherman  25 

Isaac  Brintnal  20 

James  Davis  52 

Edward  Sherman  60 

Peter  Brintnal  20 

Lt  Josiah  Farrar  13 

Timo^  Sherman  12 

Joshua  Kendal  20 

Abraham  Jenkinson  52 

Li'  Hiben'^  btaples  lo 

Uapt  Kicnara  xleard.  luZ 

Sam^i  Griffin  80 

Tho^  Trask  12 

J.  11  U       J,  ±  ChO  IV  -L 

Tho^  Heard  53 

Micah  Graves  57 

Isaac  woodward  7 

Richard  Heard  Ju''  20 

Phinpha^;  G1p7pti  fi3 

T>t  .Tnhn  Novps  73 

-Li  U   O  Ullll    Xl  KJ  y  Co    1  (J 

Trobvirlo-p  Tavlor  18 

Isaac  Gould  4 

StiinuGl  SliGrmjiD.  20 

Darius  Hudson  52 

Reuben  Gould  25 

Eph°^  Allen  ad°^  95 

Joseph  Emerson  52 

Jacob  Gould  25 

James  PHillips  95 

Nath®'  Knowlton  20 

Capt  Josiah  Hoar  5 

TvPTTinpl  Whihinc  Q,^ 

JL-iQ  lllllCl     Tt    lllUlilti    kJ  tJ 

Sam®'  Havnes  3 

Lt  Jon^  Hoar  40 

XJ\j   V  UOldiil     TT  lllllLiUU.  OiJ 

Wid°  Ann  Novpt^  30 

Oaiit  Nathaniel  ATavnarH  Pi^ 

J            V  L^llll    J_)l  C  VV  CI      L  \J 

Tcippip  IVlnriTP  y.D 

X^a,(XKj    1tJ.\JU1C  ^j\J 

T~)finipl  ATavnarrl  i^O 

Eliiflli  Ppnt  Q5 

JL-Jll  Id  11    J_>  Gil  u  OkJ 

OlliUJll    XtCVt  UU  11    %  \J 

Dan^^  nioore  34 

Zpnhi'  BpTit  fi 

Capt.  Cuttin(/s  Muster  Roll. 

Lt  Wm  Bond  £22 

Capt  Isaac  Loker  76 

Capt  Robert  Cutting  55 

Thom^  Brintual  5 

John  iMeriam  26 

Jacob  Reeves  46 

Joseph  Beal  32 

Capt  Caleb  Moulton  34 

Lt  Nath''  Reeves  20 

Lsaac  Cutting  32 

Capt  Micah  Maynard  ad''  50 

Joseph  Smith  Capt  76 

John  Cutting  50 

Amos  Ordeway  4 

Lt  Ephraim  Smith  22 

Eli^iha  Cutting  58 

Lt  Isaac  Rice  54 

Isaac  Stone  50 

Jon^  Cutting  2U 

Isaac  Rice  25 

David  Stone  50 

bam*'  Curtis  20 

Daniel  Rice  17 

Joel  Stone  16 

Tho^  Damon  Ju-"  57 

Israel  Rice  Ju''  26 

John  Tilton  32 

Wm  Damon  25 

Micah  Rice  4 

John  Tilton  Jun""  60 

Isaac  Damon  12 

Isaac  Smith  56 

Timo^  Underwood  ad''  55 

Benj^  Dudley  Ju"^  6 

Capt  Tho''  Damon  20 

Timo^  Underwood  21 

Cor'  Joseph  Dudley  50 

John  Barney  4 

Jon*^  Westson  20 

Eben"-  Dudley  29 

Lt  Joseph  Smith  95 

Isaac  Williams  20 

wm  Dudley  56 

D"  Sam"^'  Parris  32 

Lt  John  Whitney  88 

Eben''  Johnson  50 

Jonas  Rice  9 

Eben''  Eaton  52 

Peter  Johnson  24 

Edmund  Rice  42 

Will"'  Grout  35 

John  Loker  45 

Lt  Sam"^!  Russell  32 

Francis  Jones  64 

Jonas  Loker  ad''  5 

Capt  Thad^  Russell  20 

Cap'^  Jesse  Emes  5 
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WAYLAND  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  ClVII.  WAR. 


Tliu  following  list  of  names  of  Civil  Wiiv  soldiers,  togethci'  with  the  accompanying  atale- 
uient,  was  prepared  by  James  S.  Draper,  author  f)f  "  Wayland  in  the  Civil  War." 

"List  of  men  who  performed  military  service  during  the  Civil  War,  and  who  were  iTsi- 
dent  citizens  of  Wayland  at  the  time  of  entering  the  array:  — 


"George  Taylor  Dickey,  James  D.  Loker,  Joshua  Mellen,  and  Alden  Wellington,  citizens 
of  Wayland,  enlisted  to  fill  quotas  of  other  towns. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  fifty-eight  men  were  recruited  from  other  towns  and  cities  to 
fill  the  quotas  of  Wayland.    About  S!)18,000  was  expended  in  the  re(3)niting  service. 

"The  Fourth  of  July,  1866,  was  set  apart  by  the  citizens  of  Wayland  for  a  general 
reception  of  its  soldiers  who  Jiad  served  in  the  wdv.  It  was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest. 
Commingling  with  the  happy  greetings  of  the  returned  veterans  were  the  sad  remembrances 
of  those  whose  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  terrilde  struggle.  The  spirit  of  gratitude 
])ulsed  deeply  in  every  heart  that  the  saciifices  made,  both  by  the  living  and  the  dead,  had 
been  made  effectual  ;  and  that  our  country,  purified  and  ennobled  by  the  ordeal  of  war,  was 
now  standing  firm  in  its  integrity,  and  liearing  aloft  the  triumphant  banner  of  Freedom. 

"Among  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  was  the  eulogium  on  the  deceased  soldiers  by 
Hon.  Edward  Mellen,  the  address  to  the  veterans  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  and  a  poem  reciting 
the  events  of  the  war  by  R  F.  Fuller,  Esq." 


Oscar  Page  Balcom, 
Charles  Henry  Berry, 
Edward  Payson  Bond, 
John  Bradshaw, 
John  Baker  Brigham, 
[-lezekia  N.  Brown, 
John  iVIoore  Brum  mitt, 
Joseph  Oscar  Bullard, 
William  Henry  Butterfield, 
John  Calvin  Butterfield, 
Charles  Benjamin  Buttei'field, 
Charles  Henry  Campbell, 
Elbridge  Ambrose  Carter, 
Edward  Carter, 
William  Warren  Carter, 
Benjamin  Corliss, 
Ferdinand  Gorman, 
Joseph  Thomas  Damon, 
Edson  Capen  Davis, 
Sumner  Aaron  Davis, 
Charles  Franklin  Dean, 
Thomas  Alfred  Dean, 
Curtis  Warren  Draper, 


Frank  Winthrop  Draper, 
James  Austin  Draper, 
William  Dexter  Draper, 
Charles  Dudley, 
Frank  B.  Fiiirbanks, 
Elias  Whitfield  Farmer, 
Marshall  Garfield, 
William  Henry  Garfield, 
Charles  William  Garland, 
Daniel  Webster  Glozen, 
William  Thomas  Harlow, 
Samuel  Hale  Mann  Heard, 
Warren  Alvin  Hersey, 
William  Kingston  Hills, 
Luther  Dow  Holmes, 
William  Henry  Jameson, 
William  Alfred  Jessop, 
George  Gilbert  Kemp, 
Albert  Franklin  King, 
Edward  Isaac  Loker, 
William  Lovejoy, 
Charles  H!enry  May, 
William  Ariel  May, 


John  Mellen, 
Cliarles  William  Moore, 
Joseph  Marshall  Moore, 
Samuel  Moore, 
John  Noyes  Morse, 
James  Edmund  Moulton, 
Dennis  Mullen, 
Ambrose  Miranda  Page, 
William  Levi  Parker, 
Henry  Dana  Parmenter, 
Charles  Hammond  Rice, 
Ja.uies  Alvin  Rice, 
Edmund  Russell, 
John  James  Sea.rle, 
George  Anderson  Spofford, 
Evinson  Stone, 
John  Edmond  Stone, 
Lewis  C.  Swan, 
Hiram  Leonard  Thurston, 
Tiiomas  Francis  Wade, 
Henry  Otis  Walker, 
Alpheus  Bigelow  Wellington, 
Walter  J.  Wellington. 
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Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  also  the 
name  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Draper,  a  native  of  this  town,  who  served  in  the  war  about  two  years  as 
surgeon. 

Dr.  Draper  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1862,  and  was  assigned 
to  service  in  the  Armory  Square  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  1,  1863,  he  was  com- 
missioned Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  14th  R.  I.  Heavy  Artillery,  and  sent  to  New  Orleans ; 
but  on  his  arrival  there  was  ordered  to  Matagorda  Island,  Texas,  where  he  remained  several 
months,  being  stationed  during  this  time  at  Fort  Esperanza.  He  afterwards  went  to  Fort 
Jackson  where  he  served  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  to  Brashear  City,  where  he  remained 
until  his  discharge,  Nov.  1,  1865. 

Joseph  Rutter  Draper,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  Ira  and  Eunice  (Rutter) 
Draper,  and  born  June  30,  1830.  In  early  life  he  attended  the  common  schools,  and  after- 
wards the  Wayland  Acudemy.  After  the  death  of  his  father  which  occurred  in  1844,  and 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Lawrence  Academy-,  Groton,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  entered  Williams  College,  and  graduated 
in  1851.  Nov.  22,  1855,  he  married  Mar}'  J.  Fuller,  of  Dedham.  He  spent  several  years 
teaching  the  High  schools  of  Saxonville  and  Milford,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
at  the  south.  After  his  return  he  studied  medicine  at  the  Harvard  and  Berkshire  medical 
schools,  and  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1862. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army,  Dr.  Draper  practised  his  profession  at  South  Boston 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  was  much  respected  and  trusted  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  physi- 
cian. He  was  active  in  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  from 
his  youth.  He  was  President  of  the  South  Boston  Medical  Club,  and  just  previous  to  his 
death  was  elected  Councillor  for  the  Suffolk  District  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society.  He  died 
Aug.  5,  1885,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness  of  Pneumonia,  the  fatal  result  of  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  enfeeblement  of  his  constitution  in  his  army  life.  At  his  own  request  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Wayland,  where  the  dust  of  a  long  line 
of  ancestry  lies  buried. 

A  widow,  and  son,  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Draper,  survive  him. 
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POETICAL  SELECTIONS 

FROM 

WAYLAND  AUTHORS. 


SELECTIONS  OF  POETRY. 


The  following  selections  are  from  the  works  of  persons  who  are  either  natives  of  Wayland 
have  at  times  made  the  town  their  home. 
The  selections  are  for  the  most  part  from  published  works. 


EDMUND  H.  SEARS,  D.D. 


CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 

Come  heaven's  melodious  strains, 
Where  wild  Judaea  stretches  far 

Her  silver  mantled  plains ; 
Celestial  choirs  from  courts  above 

Shed  sacred  glories  there. 
And  angels,  with  their  sparkling  lyres. 

Make  music  on  the  air. 

The  answering  hills  of  Palestine 

Send  back  the  glad  reply. 
And  greet  from  all  their  holy  heights 

The  Day-Spring  from  on  high  ; 
O'er  the  blue  depths  of  Galilee 

There  comes  a  holier  calm, 
And  Sharon  waves,  in  solemn  praise. 

Her  silent  groves  of  palm. 

"  Glory  to  God  !  "    The  lofty  strain 

The  realm  of  ether  fills. 
How  sweeps  the  song  of  solemn  joy 

O'er  Judah's  sacred  hills  ! 
"  Glory  to  God  !  "    The  sounding  skies 

Loud  with  their  anthems  ring, 
"  Peace  on  the  earth ;  good  will  to  men 

From  heaven's  Eternal  King." 

From  "Sermons  and  Songs"  [1876]. 


IGO 
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ARK. 

Ark  of  rest —  I  come  to  thee  — 
Other  rest  is  none  for  me ; 
Like  the  dove  with  weary  wing, 
O'er  the  wide  sea  wandering, 
Vainly  seelcing  solid  ground. 
Till  this  refuge  I  have  found. 

While  the  billows  round  my  soul 
Louder  roar  and  higher  roll, 
Tumult  dread  of  fear  and  doubt. 
Dark  within  and  dark  without,  — 
Ark  of  safety,  unto  thee, 
As  my  only  hope,  I  flee. 

Here  I  trembling,  trusting,  hide ; 

In  this  covert  still  abide,  — 

Every  peril,  every  fear  — 

In  both  worlds  —  I  meet  them  here  — 

Here  would  brave  death's  surges  dark, 

Venture  all  in  Christ  my  Ark. 

From  "Village  Hymns." 

PS.  CXLV.  10. 

Thy  name,  O  God,  is  on  the  skies, 

Traced  in  those  glorious  orbs  above, 
Read  by  adoring  angel  eyes  — 

Almighty  Power,  Eternal  Love. 

Earth  sends  her  humble  praise  to  Thee, 
In  ocean's  roar  —  in  whispering  breeze  — 

From  darkness-shrouded  Calvary 
A  deeper,  tenderer  note  than  these. 

Within  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  prepare 

A  living,  grateful  sacrifice  ; 
For  thine  own  Spirit,  breathing  there. 

Alone  can  bid  the  incense  rise. 

From  "Village  Hymns." 


RICHARD  F.  FULLER. 


OUR  CRANE. 

Our  house  is  on  a  hilly  site, 

That  gently  slopes  away 
To  meet  a  pond,  whose  mirror  bright 

May  double  night  and  day. 
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When  first  we  had  our  dwelling  here, 

One  early  dusk,  a  crane 
Flew  to  the  pond ;  and  every  year. 

Has  visited  again. 

As  solitary  as  a  soul 

He  comes  to  us  at  even  ; 
And,  sooner  than  the  seasons  roll. 

He  flies  away  in  heaven. 

He's  welcome  on  our  water  brim, 

With  folded  wing  to  rest. 
As  soft  as  ether  heights  to  him, 

Our  yearly  honored  guest. 

The  haunt  is  his,  as  well  as  ours,  — 
And  brief  for  both  may  prove  ! 

Oh  !  when  we  leave  these  happy  bowers. 
May  we,  too,  fly  above. 

REEVES'  HILL. 

Reeves'  graded  terrace,  green  and  high, 
Earth  reaches  up  to  kiss  the  sky. 
Oh  !  what  a  banquet  for  the  eye, 

Uplifted  thus,  to  view 
The  landscape  stretching  dreamily 

To  sleeping  shores  of  blue  ! 

Imprisoned  in  the  meadows  green 
The  listless  river-flow  is  seen, 
Recoiling  with  a  silver  sheen. 

To  drown  the  mower's  hope  ! 
And  mountains  of  a  range  serene 

Blue-purple  banks  heave  up. 

Thus  looking  down  on  eartlr  how  fair 

Its  hills  of  difBculty  are. 

Its  fields  of  toil  and  homes  of  care ! 

And  the  cloud  shadows  seem 
Poised  in  the  blue  cerulean  air 

As  fleeting  as  a  dream  ! 

The  lowlands  Hmit  with  a  wall, 
Whose  little  boundaries  are  all, 
Petty  pursuits  and  passions  small. 

And  prejudices  blind ; 
But  when  we  climb,  the  scales  will  fall, 

And  light  break  on  the  mind, 
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LUCY  ANN  LEE. 


VEILED  ANGELS  OR  AFFLICTIONS. 

Unnumbered  blessings,  rich  and  free, 
Have  come  to  us,  our  God,  from  Thee  ; 
Sweet  tokens,  written  with  Thy  name. 
Bright  angels  from  Thy  face  they  came. 
Some  came  with  open  faces  bright, 
Aglow  with  Heaven's  own  living  light ; 
And  some  were  veiled,  trod  soft  and  slow, 
And  spoke  in  voices  grave  and  low. 
Veiled  angels,  pardon,  if  with  fears 
We  met  you  first,  and  many  tears  ; 
We  take  you  to  our  hearts  no  less. 
We  know  you  come  to  teach  and  bless ; 
We  know  the  love  from  whence  you  come  ; 
We  trace  you  to  our  Father's  home  ; 
We  know  how  radiant  and  how  kind 
Your  faces  are,  those  veils  behind ; 
We  know  those  veils,  one  happy  day, 
In  Heaven  or  earth,  shall  drop  away. 
And  we  shall  see  you  as  you  are. 
And  learn  why  thus  ye  sped  so  far  ; 
But  what  the  joy  that  day  shall  be. 
We  know  not  yet,  but  wait  to  see  ; 
For  this  O  angels  !  will  we  know. 
The  way  ye  came,  our  souls  shall  go  ; 
Up  from  the  love  from  which  ye  come, 
Back  to  our  Father's  blessed  home  ; 
And  bright  each  face,  unveiled  shall  shine. 
Lord  when  the  veil  is  rent  from  thine. 


MY  VEIL.* 

A  sweet  thought  came  to  me  one  day  ; 

A  Hand  was  placed  in  love 
To  turn  my  eyes  from  earth  away. 

And  lure  my  soul  above. 

Hope  lights  the  path  the  Saviour  planned; 

This  veil  that  now  I  wear 
Is  but  the  shade  of  His  dear  Hand 

To  hide  the  world  so  fair. 


*  The  las'  liyuin  sho  ever  wrote. 
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September,  1885. 


And  when  m}^  veil  is  laid  aside, 

O  may  I  see  His  face 
In  His  own  righteousness  arrayed, 

Made  ready  by  His  grace. 


THOMAS  W.  PARSONS. 


BIRTH-PLACE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

A  lowly  roof  of  simple  thatch,  — 

No  home  of  pride,  of  pomp,  and  sin,  — 

So  freely  let  us  lift  the  latch, 

The  willing  latch  that  says,  'Come  in.' 

Plain  dwelling  this  !  a  narrow  door  — 

No  carpet  by  soft  sandals  trod, 
But  just  for  peasant's  feet  a  floor, — 

Small  kingdom  for  a  child  of  God ! 

Yet  here  was  Scotland's  noblest  born. 
And  here  Apollo  chose  to  light ; 

And  here  those  large  eyes  hailed  the  morn 
That  had  for  beauty  such  a  sight ! 

There,  as  the  glorious  infant  lay, 

Some  angel  fanned  him  with  his  wing, 

And  whispered,  '  Dawn  upon  the  day 
Like  a  new  sun  I  go  forth  and  sing! ' 

He  rose  and  sang,  and  Scotland  heard  — 
The  round  world  echoed  with  his  song. 

And  hearts  in  every  land  were  stirred 
With  love,  and  joy,  and  scorn  of  wrong. 

Some  their  cold  lips  disdainful  curled  ; 

Yet  the  sweet  lays  would  many  learn  ; 
But  he  went  singing  through  the  world, 

In  most  melodious  unconcern. 

For  flowers  will  grow,  and  showers  will  fall, 
And  clouds  will  travel  o'er  the  sky  ; 

And  the  great  God,  who  cares  for  all. 
He  will  not  let  his  darlings  die. 


1G4 
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But  they  shall  sing  in  wpite  of  iiiou, 

In  spite  of  poverty  and  shame, 
And  show  tlie  world  the  poet's  pen 

May  match  the  sword  iu  winning  fame. 

From  "  The  Shadow  of  tlie  Obelisk  and  otlicr  Poems."  —  [1872.] 

PARADISI  GLORIA. 

'Ofratemiol  ciascuua  e  cittadhia 
D'  una  yera  citti'  — 

There  is  a  cit}'-,  builded  by  no  hand, 

And  unapproachable  by  sea  or  shore ; 
And  unassailable  by  any  band 

Of  storming  soldiery  for  evermore. 

There  we  no  longer,  shall  divide  our  time 
By  acts  or  pleasures,  —  doing  petty  things 

Of  w^ork  or  warfare,  merchandise  or  rhyme  ; 
But  we  shall  sit  beside  the  silver  springs 

That  flow  from  God's  own  footstool,  and  behold 

Sages  and  martyrs,  and  those  blessed  few 
Who  loved  us  once  and  were  beloved  of  old, 

To  dwell  with  them  and  walk  with  them  anew, 

In  alternations  of  sublime  repose,  — 

Musical  motion,  —  the  perpetual  play 
Of  every  faculty  that  Heaven  bestows 

Through  the  bright,  busy,  and  eternal  day. 

From  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Obehsk  and  other  Poems." 

MY  SUDBURY  MISTLETOE. 

This  hallowed  stem  the  Druids  once  adored. 
And  now  I  wreathe  it  round  my  bleeding  Lord, 
So  might  my  spirit  around  His  image  twine, 
And  find  support,  as  in  its  oak  a  vine  ! 

'  I  am  the  Vine  : '  —  He  said  ;  Lord,  then  let  me"'  • 
Be  just  a  tendril  clinging  to  the  tree 
Where  the  Jews  nailed  Thee  bodily,  to  grow 
Fruit  for  all  fainting  souls  that  grope  below. 

May  this  green  hope  that  in  my  heart  is  born 
Blossom  before  another  Christmas  morn  I 
Then  my  weird  mistletoe  I'll  cast  away, 
And  hang  up  lilies  to  record  the  day. 
London,  Christmas  Day,  MDCCCLXXI. 

From  "  The  Sliadow  of  the  ObeUsk  and  other  Poems. 
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EMMA  LUCILLA  (REEVES)  FULLER. 


NATURE'S  ANTHEMS. 

Nature  is  chanting,  with  many  toned  voices, 

Carols  of  gladness  and  strains  of  despair ;  ^ 
Anthems  all  glorious  sublimelj^  she's  raising 

To  the  Author  Divine  of  her  realm  vast  and  fair. 

A  chorist  most  skillful,  she's  training  her  minstrels 

'Mong  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the  clouds  of  the  air ; 

From  the  mountain's  deep  cavern,  the  forest,  the  hill-top. 
Float  forth  in  their  beauty  her  choruses  rare. 

Her  mood  ever  changing  is  never  more  varied 

Than  the  songs  of  the  nymphs,  or  the  tones  of  her  lyres. 

And  her  many  hued  scenes  are  constantly  shifting, 
As  if  by  the  touching  of  magical  wires. 

With  a  spirit  all  joyous  she  smiles  in  the  sunlight, 
She  laughs  in  the  streamlet,  her  bugle  notes  sound. 

And  a  thousand  gay  birds  send  forth  their  wild  wood  notes, 
While  the  bells  of  the  flowers  scatter  fragrance  around. 

She  wearies  with  sport,  and  among  the  dark  shadows 
Of  pine  trees,  she  sighs  with  a  soft,  gentle  moan. 

Which  is  echoed  afar  in  the  low  sighing  sea-shell. 
And  the  vesper  is  joined  by  the  zephyr's  soft  tone. 

Her  fair  brow  is  clouded,  and  darkness  most  awful, 

Unbroke  save  by  lightnings  which  gleam  from  her  eye, 

Broods  o'er  her  dominions,  while  thunder  is  mingling 

With  the  shriek  of  the  storm  and  the  sea-bird's  shrill  cry. 

The  bright  minstrels  of  morn  are  weary  of  singing ; 

The  sprites  of  the  tempest  have  spent  all  their  might; 
And  eve's  plaintive  spirits  have  ceased  from  their  vespers. 

While  tired  Nature  rests  on  the  bosom  of  night. 

Written  for  "The  Boston  Journal." 

MY  COUNTRY'S  HARP. 

Low,  with  the  dust  upon  her  brow, 

Her  harp  beside  her,  silent  now, 

My  country  sits  ;  but  from  her  eye 

Out-gleams  a  fire  that  cannot  die. 

That  mighty  harp  !  whose  blending  note  , 

O'er  lake  and  mountain  used  to  float, 
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And,  mingling  with  the  ocean's  roar, 

Bore  Freedom's  strain  from  shore  to  shore, 

Lies  quivering  with  broken  .strings  ; 

A  wail  discordant  only  rings 

Out  from  its  rudely  severed  wires  — 

Like  dirges  for  our  noble  sires  — 

As  warring  winds  now  o'er  them  sweep 

From  Southern  glen  and  Northern  steep. 

Ah  !  whence  shall  come  that  master  will, 
To  strike  this  harp  with  magic  skill ; 
To  tune  each  severed,  jarring  string. 
And  from  them  Heaveu-born  music  bring? 
Not  sickly  strains,  to  please  the  ear 
And  praise  and  flatter  those  who  hear. 
But  those  that  rouse  to  acts  sublime. 
Like  deeds  of  men  in  olden  time. 
Who  paused  not  in  unequal  fight, 
When  feeble  right  might  end  in  might. 

0,  Holy  Spirit !  guide  the  hand 

That  tunes  the  harp-strings  of  our  land  ;  ■   '  ^ 

Breathe  over  those  discordant  strings, 
Till  "  Peace  with  Union  "  sweetly  rings, 
And  Freedom's  richly  pealing  note 
In  sweetest  harmony  shall  float. 

Written  for  "The  Boston  Journal." 

PEACE. 

"  Then  shall  we  have  peace,  — sweet,  blessed,  perpetual  peace."    Closing  words  of  the  last  letter  of  the  Rev.  Artliiu' 
B.  Fuller,  chaplain  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers.* 

E'en  as  he  spake,  "sweet,  blessed  Peace," 

The  olive  wreath  was  twining. 
That  would  so  soon  around  his  brow 

A  martyr's  crown  be  shining. 

"Sweet,  blessed  peace,  perpetual," 

With  purity  combining. 
And  freedom's  priceless  gift  to  all,  — 

For  this  his  soul  was  pining. 

Peace  had  he  brought  our  wounded  braves 

In  the  rude  barracks  lying  ; 
To  heavenly  peace  had  pointed  them 

In  battle  nobly  dying. 

*  Chaplain  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  the  husband  of  the  author  of  this  poem,  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksbui-g, 
while  crossing  with  the  Union  army  to  attack  the  Confederate  batteries.  He  had  been  discharged  for  disability,  but 
seeing  the  heroism  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  he  seized  a  musket  aud  advanced  with  them,  but  soon  fell  by  the  enemy's 
Bhot.  Says  the  "Adjutant-General's  Report,"  "No  hero  deserves  a  brighter  page  in  history  than  this  departed 
patriot." 


James  S,  Draper, 
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Ever,  amid  the  storms  of  war, 

Purely  though  faintly  shining, 
He  caught  those  gleams  which  show  to  faith 

The  war-cloud's  "silver  lining." 

He  felt  that  in  no  human  hand 

Was  placed  our  country's  keeping; 

A  "  Peace,  be  still  !  "  above  the  storm. 
His  Lord  was  surely  speaking. 


JAMES  S.  DRAPER. 


THE  CHANGE  CALLED  DEATH. 

0,  restful  change  !    The  softly-quiet  folding 

Of  wings  grown  tired  with  beating  earth's  thin  air ; 

Eyes  closed  to  outward  objects,  yet  beholding. 
With  inner  senses,  visions  far  more  fair. 

A  burial  this  ?    Nay,  an  ascension  rather, 

Far,  far  above  the  narrow,  shadowy  tomb. 
To  reach  in  mansions  of  the  good  All-Father 

Dear  friends  awaiting  in  their  spirit  home. 

No  gloomy  tokens  needed  !    Strains  funereal, 

When  heaven-bound  souls  put  on  their  vesture  bright. 

To  join  the  myriad  throngs  in  worlds  ethereal, 
Grate  harshly  on  their  rapturous  songs  of  light. 

Could  our  dimmed  eyes  behold  the  happy  meetings 

Of  the  long  parted,  as  they  join  above 
In  soul-felt  welcomings  and  joyous  greetings. 

Where  fear  and  doubt  are  lost  in  perfect  love. 

Or  see  as  they  on  Tabor's  star-lit  mountain 

The  white-robed  visitors  in  trial  hours. 
Or  yet  again,  as  from  some  living  fountain. 

In  lone  Gethsemane  those  angel  powers, 

Then  through  our  earthly,  soul-encircling  sadness, 

Quick  as  the  sun  through  rifted  cloud  appears. 
Would  break  a  light,  a  beaming  flood  of  gladness, 

To  banish  grief  and  dry  our  flowing  tears. 

Published  in  "  The  Christian  Eegister," 
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GOING  TO  SLEEP. 

Two  tireless  little  feet  all  day  have  trotted 

Across  the  parlor  floors  ; 
Two  tiny  dimpled  hands  have  slyly  plotted 

Mischief  behind  the  doors. 

Two  magic  crystal  orbs  with  watch  unceasing 

Their  glance  on  all  have  flung  ; 
Two  rose-red  lips,  their  merry  chattering,  teasing. 

In  bird-like  notes  have  sung. 

Now,  o'er  those  orbs,  the  drowsy  lids  are  closing. 

Bidding  adieu  to  light ; 
And  lips,  while  hands  and  feet  lie  still  reposing, 

Have  whispered  their  "  Good  night." 

O  blessed  hour  !  when  soft-winged  sleep  descending, 

Brings  a  desired  release 
To  toil-worn  mortals,  all  their  troubles  ending 

In  sweet  oblivious  peace. 

For  He  who  ever  guides  the  sunlight's  setting, 

And  gently  veils  the  earth. 
That  deep  repose  may  bring  that  self-forgetting, 

Prelude  to  newer  birth. 

Will  ever  guard  the  tender  infant's  slumber. 

And  send  his  angel  bands 
The  midnight  watch  and  dawning  hours  to  number 

With  star-tipped  wands. 

Publislied  in  "  The  Religious  Magazine." 

GROWING  OLD.* 

'Tis  said  —  "  I'm  old,  and  still  am  growing  old," 
"  That  four-score  tells  my  count  of  bygone  years." 

Well,  so  I  —  But  only  half  the  truth  is  told. 

And  in  the  sketch  but  half  the  view  appears.  ^ 

Close  now  these  eyes  to  all  the  solar  rays : 

From  earthly  sounds  shut  off  the  listening  ear: 
And  lo  !  what  pictures  wait  the  inward  gaze, 

What  sweet-voiced  harmonies,  enrapt  I  hear  I 

The  "  Long  ago  "  — its  loveliest,  purest,  best,  — 

Unfolds  in  tints  like  sunset  glories,  bright ; 
Forgotten  love-chords,  waking  from  their  rest, 

Vibrate  anew  with  tones  of  fresh  delight. 

*  Written  when  in  his  eightieth  year, 
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My  faltering  footsteps,  trembling,  helpless  hands, 
Gray  hair,  deep  wrinkles,  cheeks  with  pallor  clad, 

My  hour-glass  token  of  swift  running  sands, 
"  The  last  of  earth  "  so  near,  and  oft  so  sad,  — 

These  are  not  me  ;  O  no  !  they  but  enfold 
My  being  true,  —  that  inner  life  of  mine  — 

Myself  that  cannot  die,  nor  can  grow  old, 
But  soaring  upward,  ever  grows  divine  ! 

With  gladsome  heart  may  I  then  tread  the  way. 
Scattering  the  harvest  grains  of  ripened  truth 

For.  others'  good  ;  and  moving  onward  say 

Earth  may  grow  old,  but  Soul  abides  in  youth. 


SAMUEL  D.  ROBBINS. 


WAITING. 

Yes,  I  can  wait  the  hour  sublime, 
When  Love  shall  triumph  over  time  ; 
When  Truth's  bright  banner  all  unfurled 
Shall  banish  Error  from  the  world. 

Yes,  —  I  can  wait  th'  appointed  hour, 
When  Right  shall  be  enthroned  in  power  ; 
When  every  form  of  wrong  shall  cease. 
And  rainbows  span  the  earth  with  peace  ! 

Yes,  —  I  can  wait  till,  darkness  past, 
The  brilliant  dawn  shall  break  at  last, 
Fau'  herald  of  that  better  day, 
When  evil  shall  be  done  away. 

Yes,  —  I  can  wait ;  for  in  His  hand 
All  things  are  safe  ;  —  by  whose  command 
The  harvest  never  cometh  late  ! 
Patience  !  my  spirit,  Work  and  Wait ! 


FAITH  AND  SCIENCE. 

Tell  me  not,  brothers,  that  I  should  not  pray 

To  God  above, 
Nor  on  his  holy  altar  lowly  lay 

My  lips  of  love ; 
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That  there  is  no  parental  ear  tliat  hears 

My  earnest  cry  ; 
No  eye  of  mercy  to  behold  my  tears 

Of  agony  ; 

No  hand  to  hold  me  in  the  narrow  way, 

And  lead  me  right, 
Or  sun  of  righteousness  to  send  its  ray 

Through  death's  dark  night; 

That  only  law  is  ruler,  cold,  austere. 

Without  a  soul ; 
That  evolution  builded  sphere  on  sphere, 

And  guides  the  whole  ; 

For  still  my  heart  cries  out,  and  not  in  vain, 

To  God  for  bread, 
And  blessings  like  this  mild  descending  rain 

On  me  are  shed. 

As  from  the  gardens  round,  the  flowerets  lift 

Their  petals  white. 
Grateful  to  greet  the  glad'ning  summer's  gift 

Of  soft  sunlight. 

So  from  my  spirit's  depths  to  Him  uprise 

Affections  sweet, 
Till  my  life  blossoms  like  a  paradise 

His  smile  to" meet. 

Faith  sees  what  science  never  can  impart ; 

Life  breaks  the  seals  ; 
And  perfect  Love,  unto  the  pure  in  heart. 

Its  God  reveals. 

'  .   Written  for  "  The  Commonwealth." 

EUTHANASIA. 

The  waves  of  light  are  drifting 

From  off  the  heavenly  shore  ; 
The  shadows  all  are  lifting 

Away  forevermore ! 
Truth,  like  another  morning, 

Is  beaming  on  my  way  ; 
I  bless  the  Power  that  poureth  in 

The  coming  of  the  day ! 
I  feel  a  life  within  me 

That  years  could  never  bring. 
My  heart  is  full  of  blossoming, 

It  yearns  to  meet  the  spring. 
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Love  fills  my  soul  in  all  its  deeps, 

And  harmonj''  divine 
Is  sweetly  sounding  from  above  — 

A  syraphonj'  sublime. 
The  earth  is  robed  in  fresher  green, 

The  sky  in  brighter  blue, 
And  with  no  cloud  to  intervene, 

God's  sraile  is  shining  through. 
I  hear  the  immortal  harps  that  ring 

Before  the  sapphire  throne  ; 
And  a  spirit  from  the  heart  of  God 

Is  bearing  up  my  own ! 
In  silence  ou  the  Olivet 

Of  prayer,  my  spirit  bends, 
Till  in  the  Orison  of  Heaven 

My  voice  seraphic  blends. 


LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 


TO  THE  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

Thou  delicate  and  fragrant  thing ! 
Sweet  prophet  of  the  coming  spring! 
To  what  can  poetry  compare 
Thy  hidden  beauty,  fresh  and  fair  ? 

Only  they  who  search  can  find 
Thy  trailing  garlands  close  enshrined  ; 
Unveiling  like  a  lovely  face. 
Surprising  them  with  artless  grace. 

Thou  seemest  like  some  sleeping  babe. 
Upon  a  leafy  pillow  laid  ; 
Dreaming,  in  thy  unconscious  rest. 
Of  nest'ling  on  a  mother's  breast. 

Or  like  a  maiden  in  life's  May, 
Fresh  dawning  of  her  girlish  day  ; 
When  the  pure  tint  her  cheeks  disclose 
Seems  a  reflection  of  the  rose. 

More  coy  than  hidden  love  thou  art. 
With  blushing  hopes  about  its  heart; 
And  thy  faint  breath  of  fragrance  seems 
Like  kisses  stolen  in  our  dreams, 
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Thou'rt  like  a  gentle  poet's  thought, 
By  Nature's  simplest  lessons  taught, 
Reclining  on  old  moss-grown  trees, 
Communing  with  the  whisp'ring  breeze. 

Like  timid  natures,  that  conceal 
What  others  carelessly  reveal ; 
Reserving  for  a  chosen  few 
Their  wealth  of  feeling,  pure  and  true. 

Like  loving  hearts,  that  ne'er  grow  old. 
Through  autumn's  change  or  winter's  cold ; 
Preserving  some  sweet  flowers  that  lie 
'Neath  withered  leaves  of  years  gone  by. 

At  sight  of  thee  a  troop  upsprings 
Of  simple,  pure,  and  lovely  things ; 
But  half  thou  sayest  to  my  heart, 
I  find  no  language  to  impart. 


THE  WORLD  THAT  I  AM  PASSING  THROUGH. 

Few,  in  the  days  of  early  youth. 
Trusted  like  me  in  love  and  truth. 
I've  learned  sad  lessons  from  the  years ; 
But  slowly,  and  with  many  tears  ; 
For  God  made  me  to  kindly  view 
The  world  that  I  am  passing  through. 

How  little  did  I  once  believe 
That  friendly  tones  could  e'er  deceive  I 
That  kindness,  and  forbearance  long. 
Might  meet  ingratitude  and  wrong  ! 
I  could  not  help  but  kindly  view 
The  world  that  I  was  passing  through. 

And  though  I've  learned  some  souls  are  base, 
I  would  not,  therefore,  hate  the  race ; 
I  still  would  bless  my  fellow-men. 
And  trust  them,  thdugh  deceived  again. 
God  help  me  still  to  kindly  view 
The  world  that  I  am  passing  through. 

When  I  approach  the  setting  sun, 
And  feel  my  journey  nearly  done. 
May  earth  be  veiled  in  genial  light. 
And  her  last  smile  to  me  seem  bright ! 
Help  me,  till  then,  to  kindly  view 
The  world  that  I  am  passing  through  ! 


From  11  PhoUigi'iipli  by  A,  W.  Cutting. 


HOME  OF  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD,  Wayland, 

FboM  1852-1880. 

.An  elm  ami  "willow  towered  above 
With  bouglis  that  interlaced  in  love 
As  hearts  entwined  below. 

Jfowr  Mi'lmlien, 
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ALFRED  SERENO  HUDSON. 


THE  HOME  OF  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

On  sunny  bank  that  sloped  beside 
The  Musketahquid's  meadows  wide, 
The  low-roofed  cottage  stood. 

Plain,  unpretentious,  kept  with  care, 
With  garden  decked  with  flowers  rare. 
It  smiled  on  passer-by. 

An  elm  and  willow  towered  above 
With  boughs  that  interlaced  in  love, 
As  hearts  entwined  below. 

About  the  door  the  climbing  vine 
Reached  outward  towards  the  soft  sunshine 
That  fell  with  gentle  ray. 

Not  far  away  the  lilies  grew. 
With  flowers  of  green  and  snowy  hue, 
Along  a  placid  lake. 

The  blackbirds  on  the  meadow  near 
Made  music  sweet  both  loud  and  clear 
At  break  of  early  dawn. 

At  sunset  hour  the  shadows  long 
Were  mingled  with  their  evening  song, 
Till  day's  last  fading  ray. 

When  Autumn  decks  the  far-off  hills. 
And  purple  haze  the  soft  air  fills, 
The  scene  how  sweet,  how  fair. 

Soft  clothed  with  gold  and  silver  shades, 
The  nearer  landscape  dims  and  fades 
On  meadows  broad  and  brown. 

While  on  the  river's  winding  stream 
The  silent  waters  faintly  gleam 
With  light  subdued  and  soft. 

Near  by  the  orchard,  bending  low 
With  many  a  richly  laden  bough. 
Gave  fragrance  of  rich  fruit. 

About  the  door  the  old  folks  sat 
At  twilight  hour  for  social  chat, 
A  loving  couple  true. 
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Their  life  was  simple,  quiet,  kind. 
As  blessed  influence  left  behind, 
When  they  had  passed  away. 

Dear  spot,  by  pleasant  memories  blest 
Of  earnest  hearts  that  sweetly  rest 
After  life's  arduous  toil. 

A  toil  endured  for  souls  distressed, 
For  race  afflicted  and  oppressed, 
When  few  would  render  aid. 

From  "Home  Melodies  "  [  I8il(l]. 

MYSTERY. 

Breaking  sadly  on  the  sea-sand, 

Comes  the  moaning  wave  from  far. 
Bearing  sometimes  on  its  bosom 

Piece  of  wreck  or  broken  spar. 

Whence  it  came,  or  what  its  story. 

What  it  means,  or  how  'twas  sent. 
How  long  tossed  on  ocean  hoary, 

In  strange  mystery  all  are  blent. 

But  we  know  it  means  a  something,  ■  "  • 

Tells  it  of  some  distant  land. 
Whence  has  sailed  a  ship  in  beauty, 

Fashioned  by  a  master  hand. 

Fragment  of  it,  tho'  it  may  be, 

Long  in  clustering  seaweed  draped. 
Scarred  and  worn  by  many  a  tempest. 

Yet  'twas  once  in  wisdom  shaped. 

So,  when  by  life's  heaving  ocean, 

Hopes  and  aspirations  grand 
Come  cast  up  as  gems  most  precious. 

Sent  direct  by  heaven's  own  hand,  , 

Tell  they  truly,  that  the  Author 

Of  our  being  here  below. 
Formed  us  in  his  image,  perfect. 

Him  to  love  and  him  to  know  ;    ,    ,  v. 

And  that  in  the  drifting  surges 

Of  the  seething  tide  of  sin. 
We  have  almost  lost  the  beauty 

We  at  first  received  from  him. 

From  "Fireside  Hymns"  [1888]. 
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They  are  gone,  the  scenes  of  those  distant  days  ; 

With  life's  merry  morning  they  soon  sped  by ;  ' 
Yet  they  linger  in  memory  as  sunset  rays 

Are  reflected  in  beauty  on  evening  sky. 

The  home  that  once  sheltered  that  household  band 

Was  long  since  demolished  from  roof  to  sill; 
Not  a  hearthstone  escaped  the  destroying  hand, 

The  site  of  the  homestead  to  point  out  still. 

And  they  too  are  scattered  who  once  drew  near 

The  fireside,  as  evening  its  mantle  spread  ; 
The  circle  is  broken,  the  loved  and  dear 

Have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  silent  dead. 

The  first,  a  fond  mother  passed  over  the  tide. 

And  we  wept  at  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar, 

As  it  wafted  her  out  on  the  river  wide. 

And  we  knew  we  should  kiss  her  pale  lips  no  more. 

Another  was  summoned,  a  father  dear, 

Who  had  lovingly  cared  for  that  household  band. 

And  our  souls  were  sad  as  again  drew  near 
The  boat,  that  would  take  him  to  far-off  land. 

A  brother  was  next  to  pass  from  our  sight. 

And  narrow  the  circle  more  and  more. 
And  again  came  the  shadows  of  sorrow's  night. 

As  he  too  embarked  for  the  golden  shore. 

Thus  one  by  one  they  have  broken  away. 

The  fond,  loved  links  of  that  golden  chain. 
And  been  taken  to  realms  of  endless  day. 

Until  only  two  in  this  life  remain. 

But  somehow  we  feel  that  that  household  dear 

In  another  home  will  sometime  be  found, 
Where  the  boatman's  oar  we  no  more  shall  hear, 

And  friendship  unbroken  will  there  abound. 

So  waiting,  we  sometimes  sit  and  think 

'  Of  what  we  have  seen,  and  yet  may  see. 
And  trust,  that  when  gathered  beyond  life's  brink, 
We  a  happy  household  once  more  shall  be. 

From  "Fireside  Hymns." 
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The  following  are  Biographical  Sketches  of  persons  who  have  been  residents  of 
Sudbur}^  and  whose  portraits  are  in  this  volume,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas  Stearns,  to  whose 
collection  of  historical  manuscripts  reference  has  repeatedly  been  made,  and  whose  home- 
stead is  herein  represented. 

REV.  JOSIAH  BALLARD. 

Josiah  Ballard  was  born  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  April  14,  1806.  He  learned  the  mason's 
trade,  and  worked  at  it  for  some  years.  Completing  his  studies  at  Munson  Academy,  he 
entered  Yale  College  and  graduated  in  1833,  He  studied  theology  two  years  with  Rev.  John 
Whiton,  D.D.,  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1835.  The  same  year  he 
married  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Whiton.  He  was  settled  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  then 
at  Nelson,  N.  H.  He  was  installed  at  Sudbury,  March  3,  1841,  and  dismissed  April,  1852. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  at  Carlisle,  Mass.,  at  which  latter 
place  he  died,  Dec.  12,  1863,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  had  two  children,  Edward  O.  and 
Catherine  E.,  both  born  at  Nelson,  N.  H.  Mr.  Ballard  and  his  wife  were  buried  at  Carlisle, 
but  were  afterward  removed  and  laid,  in  accordance  with  their  desire,  in  the  New  Maple- 
wood  Cemetery  at  South  Antrim,  N.  H.,  occupying  one  of  the  fine  family  lots  joining  each 
other.  Mr.  Ballard  was  much  esteemed  in  Sudbury.  His  influence  was  widely  felt,  and  the 
remembrance  of  him  was  fondly  cherished  for  many  years  after  he  left  town.  He  was  a 
reserved,  dignified  man,  rather  grave  in  manner  and  a  hard  worker. 

CHARLES  L.  GOODNOW. 

Charles  L.  Goodnow,  son  of  Nahum  and  Betsy  Goodnow,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  18  went  to 
Boston.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  produce  business  at  Boylston  Market,  and 
known  as  an  enterprising  business  man.  After  his  retirement  from  business  he  remained  in 
Boston  seven  or  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  went  to  Sudbury,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Aug.  8,  1890.  Mr.  Goodnow  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Ruth  Lapham  ;  his  second  Harriet  Brigham  of  Boston.  By  his  first  marriage 
he  had  one  child,  Charles  Frederick,  who  resides  in  Sudbury,  and  is  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Goodnow  was  a  descendant  of  the  Goodnow  family  which 
came  to  America  on  the  ship  "  Confidence  "  in  1638  (see  pp.  2  to  10). 

REV.  ALFRED  S.  HUDSON. 

Alfred  Sereno  Hudson,  son  of  Martin  Newton  and  Maria  [Reed]  Hudson,  was  born  at 
South  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1889.  He  attended  the  common  schools  until  about  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  he  entered  Wadsworth  Academy,  and  soon  after  commenced  preparing 
for  college.  In  1860  he  entered  Williams  College.  In  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  enlisted  for  three  months  in  the  "  Wadsworth  Rifle  Guards,"  the  Sudbury  company 
of  the  Second  Battalion  of  Rifles,  Mass.  Vol.  Militia  (see  pp.  29  and  30).    The  company 
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not  being  called  for  that  length  of  service,  he  returned  to  college  to  make  up  back  studies 
;uid  go  on  with  his  class.  From  this  time  he  met  with  various  interruptions,  occasioned 
niaiuly  by  a  lack  of  funds,  which  necessitated  an  absence  from  college  in  order  to  procure 
the  requisite  means  for  pursuing  his  studies.  Senior  year  was  more  broken  than  any  that 
preceded  it.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  he  taught  school  in  Philipston,  Mass.,  design- 
ing to  join  his  class  at  the  end  of  three  months.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  term, 
however,  his  brother,  John  P.  Hudson  of  the  Seventh  -Mass.  Light  Battery,  returned  on  a 
furlough,  and  soon  became  prostrates  with  a  fatal  disease  which  he  had  contracted  during  the 
liavdships  of  army  life.  Mr.  Hudson,  after  finishing  his  school,  went  to  Sudbury  and  took 
charge  of  his  brother  until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  7,  1864.  He  then  returned  to 
college  to  make  up  "back  studies"  and  prepare  for  Senior  examinations  prior  to  graduation, 
which  occurred  the  following  July,  after  four  years  of  contention  against  such  circumstances 
as  perhaps  but  few  have  encountered  in  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education.  He  entered  college 
with  means  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  single  term,  and  worked  his  way  through 
with  no  assistance  except  that  afforded  by  the  college  and  the  Education  Society  to  students 
who  were  fitting  for  the  gospel  ministry.  A  few  days  after  graduation  he  started  for  the 
South  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  On  arriving  at  New  York 
he  found  the  way  to  Washington  was  obstructed  by  the  raid  of  the  Confederate  forces  upon 
Baltimore,  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Harry  Gilmore,  and  so  long  was  he  detained  there 
that  his  scanty  funds  gave  out,  and  but  for  the  exchange  of  some  old  silver  coin  which  he 
happened  to  have  with  him,  and  which  brought  nearly  three  times  its  value  in  "greenbacks," 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  return.  He  took  the  first  train  South  after  the  rebel  raid  and 
passed  over  Gunpowder  river,  the  bridge  of  which  the  raiders  had  partially  destroyed,  on  an 
extemporized  way.  After  a  short  stay  in  Washington  he  was  ordered  to  the  Army  Hospital 
at  City  Point,  Va.,  at  the  junction  of  the  James  and  Appomatox  rivers,  and  a  short  distance 
from  Petersburg.  While  at  this  place  he  saw  some  of  the  horrors  of  war,  in  the  scenes  in 
and  about  that  large  Hospital  which  received  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Federal  forces,  along  the  line  at  the  front.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  evening  was  heralded  by  the  same  dull,  heavy  sound.  During  his  stay  at  City 
Point  the  famous  "  Burnside  Mine"  was  exploded.  It  was  early  on  a  still  Sabbath  morning 
that  the  event  occurred,  and  almost  simultaneously  arose  the  sound  of  scores  of  batteries 
along  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  lines  which  made  for  a  time  an  almost  unbroken  roar, 
such  as  has  perhaps  seldom  been  known  in  the  history  of  war. 

After  his  service  in  the  Sanitary  Commission  Mr.  Hudson  returned  North  and  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  joining  the  smallest  class  of  that  institution  since  the  year 
of  its  establishment,  he  being  the  fourth  member,  notwithstanding  he  entered  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  During  his  theological  course  he  spent  one  vacation  and  part  of  the 
following  term  in  the  service  of  the  Maine  Home  Missionary  Society,  laboring  with  a  small 
church  in  the  town  of  Denmark,  Me.  In  1867  he  graduated  with  his  class,  and  shortly  after 
entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Burlington,  Mass., 
where  he  had  preached  a  short  time  previous  to  his  graduation.  December  19  of  the  same 
year  he  was  there  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor.  After  a  pastorate  of  about  six  years  he 
became  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Easton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Burlington  somewhat  impaired  in  health,  where  he 
remained  nearly  two  years,  preaching  occasionally  in  various  churches.  His  third  pastorate 
Avas  with  the  Maple  wood  and  Linden  Congregational  churches  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  during 
which  both  churches  erected  their  first  houses  of  worship.  In  1883,  after  remaining  in 
Maiden  about  six  years,  during  the  most  of  which  time  he  had  the  joint  charge  of  both 
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churches,  he  moved  to  Wayland,  but  iu  the  Fall  of  the  same  5'ear  he  received  a  call 
to  become  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ayer,  JMass.,  which  call  he  accepted, 
and  which  position  he  still  holds.  While  in  Maiden  he  began  the  work  of  preparing 
a  "  History  of  Sudbury,"  which  he  subsequently  worked  on  at  times  for  years.  He  also 
occasionally  gave  lectures  in  his  native  town  on  the  subject  of  town  history.  While  at  Ayer, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  that 
place  which  contained  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  and  also  prepared  a  new  code  of 
Bv-Laws  for  the  church  which  were  adapted  to  its  conditions  as  an  incorporated  society, 
which  it  became  under  Mr.  Hudson's  administration.  The  "History  and  By-Laws"  were 
published  by  the  church  in  1887.  In  1888  he  wrote  a  small  collection  of  poems  entitled 
"Fireside  Hymns,"  which  were  published  the  same  year.  In  1889  the  town  of  Sudbury 
published  his  "History  of  Sudbury,"  which  contained  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
In"1890  he  wrroteTi  small  book  of  poems,  on  subjects  mostly  relating  to  objects  and  events 
connected  with  Sudbury  and  Wayland,  entitled  "Home  Melodies;"  also  an  article  on  the 
"  Home  and  Home  Life  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,"  which  was  published  in  the  New  England 
Magazine.  The  same  year  he  was  engaged  by  Lewis  &  Co.  to  write  the  histories  of  Sudbury, 
Wayland  and  Maynard  for  their  "  History  of  Middlesex  County."  This  work  having  been 
completed,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  township  history,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Annals 
of  Sudbury,  Wayland  and  Maynard,"  which  was  published  in  1891.  During  a  somewhat 
busy  life  as  pastor  and  writer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  several  times  been  interrupted 
by  short  but  painful  seasons  of  illness  On  one  occasion  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  iritis 
was  the  occasion  of  several  weeks  of  very  severe  suffering,  attended  by  such  inflammation  of 
the  brain  as  caused  his  life  to  be  despaired  of,  and  necessitated  several  weeks'  absence  from 
home  for  treatment.  But  upon  the  removal  of  the  local  cause  he  returned  to  his  former 
robust  condition  of  health  and  again  went  on  with  his  usual  work.  In  connection  witli  other 
duties  he  has  found  time  to  give  special  attention  to  the  great  cause  of  temperance  reform, 
and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Northwest  Middlesex  Temperance  Union. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  descended  from  a  somewhat  hardy  and  long-lived  family.  On  his  father's 
side  he  is  of  the  family  of  Hudson  who  early  resided  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  some  of  whose 
children  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  raid  on  that  town  ;  and  on  his  mother's  side  lie 
belongs  to  the  old  Reed  family  of  Sudbury,  of  which  Thomas  settled  at  Landhara  in  1654, 
and  occupied  land  there  which  he  purchased  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  Sudbury's 
first  minister.  Sept.  26,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Miss  L.  R.  Draper,  daughter  of  Ira  and 
Eunice  [Rutter]  Draper  of  Wayland.  Mrs.  Hudson  is  a  descendant,  on  her  father's  side,  of 
Ira  Draper,  a  former  resident  of  Weston  and  a  prominent  inventor.  On  her  mother's  side 
she  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Rutter,  who  came  to  America  in  the  ship  "  Confidence  " 
in  1638.  She  has  been  a  ready  and  efficienf  assistant  in  her  husband's  pastoral  and  literary 
labors,  and  has  given  a  greatly  added  value  to  most  of  his  published  works.  For  thirteen 
consecutive  years  Mr.  Hudson  has  spent  a  part  of  each  summ^  at  Wayland. 

SAMUEL  B.  ROGERS. 

Samuel  Barstow  Rogers,  son  of  Walter  and  Betsey  [Barstow]  Rogers,  was  born  at 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1813.  His  natural  inclination  early  led  him  to  engage  in  business, 
and  a  fondness  for  commercial  activity  and  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
enterprise  in  the  community  has  characterized  his  useful  life.  For  some  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  western  hogs,  and  before  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads he  caused  droyes  of  swine  to  be  driven  over  the  country  roads  from  Ohio  to  the  market 
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at  Brighton,  Mass.  After  the  building  of  raih'oads  he  did  an  extensive  commission  trade  in 
both  live  and  dressed  hogs  in  New  York  City.  About  1867  he  retired  from  the  hog  trade  and 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  S.  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  "Leather  Board  and 
Shoe  Stiffenings."  By  judicious  management  this  business  has  been  a  marked  success;  so 
that  from  the  modest  beginnings  at  South  Sudbury  it  has  become  a  prominent  and  profitable 
concern.  Mr.  Rogers  has  also  been  engaged  in  various  other  business  enterprises;  he  has 
been  a  grocer,  a  grain  dealer,  and  at  one  time  the  owner  and  manager  of  Pratt's  Mill,  West 
Sudbur}'- ;  and  at  present  is  one  of  the  firm  of  "  Hurlbut  &  Rogers,"  manufacturers  of 
"  Cutting-off  Lathes,"  whose  machine  shop  is  at  South  Sudbury.  Few  men  in  such  a  long 
business  career  have  been  better  known  for  generous  and  fair  dealing  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  By  personal  influence  and  substantial  contributions  he  has  sought  to  promote  the 
thrift  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  long  dwelt.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican, 
and  among  the  town  offices  to  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  elected  are  those  of  treasurer 
and  collector.  In  1840  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church,  and  has  been  a  faithful  stand-by 
of  the  Gospel  ordinances,  with  a  heart  and  hand  always  ready  to  promote  what  he  considered 
its  best  interests.  His  habits  have  been  exemplary,  and  notwithstanding  the  temptations  in 
the  early  times  for  drovers  to  use  spirituous  liquors,  as  they  followed  the  large  droves  of  live 
stock  in  storm  or  sunshine  over  the  rough  country  roads,  Mr.  Rogers  proved  a  total  abstainer. 
While  engaged  in  this  business  he  was  once  on  his  way  from  South  Sudbury  to  Brighton, 
when,  upon  descending  Sand  Hill  to  the  causeway  over  the  meadows  of  Sudbury  river,  he 
found  that  the  flood  of  water  was  up  to  his  horse's  breast,  and  it  being  early  morning  and 
cold  weather,  was  covered  with  thin  ice.  It  was  not  characteristic  of  the  man  to  take  a  back 
track  if  the  way  could  be  opened  in  front,  so  taking  his  "steelyards,"  which  were  used  for 
weighing  hogs,  in  his  hand,  he  walked  into  the  cold  water  and  beat  a  path  through  the  ice 
the  entire  length  of  the  causeway.  He  then  returned  for  his  team,  and  walking  beside  his 
horse  led  him  safely  across.  When  he  arrived  at  the  "  Pequod  House  "  in  Wayland,  cold 
and  wet,  the  landlord  urged  him,  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  sickness  from  such 
exposure,  to  take  a  glass  of  "spirit."  He  took  it,  but  instead  of  emptying  it  into  his 
stomach  emptied  it  into  his  boots. 

On  Nov.  30,  1837,  Mr.  Rogers  married  Eliza  Jones  Parmenter,  daughter  of  Noah 
Parmenter  of  Sudbury,  and  has  had  four  children,  —  Alfred  S.,  Bradley  S.,  Melvina  A., 
Atherton  W.  Atherton  resides  at  South  Sudbury,  has  held  various  town  offices  and  is  at 
present  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  has  for  the  most  of  his 
life  made  South  Sudbury  his  home,  going  and  coming  in  his  earlier  years  as  business  would 
allow.  His  father  was  born  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1767,  and  came  to  Sudbury  from 
Braintree  in  180r).  He  purchased  land  which  was  formerly  of  the  George  Pitts  place,  which 
was  disposed  of  by  the  "  Proprietors  of  Sudbury  "  in  1715.  The  old  farm  is  at  present 
owned  and  occupied  by  Walter  Rogers,  a  brother  of  Samuel.  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Samuel  B. 
Rogers  reside  at  their  pleasaft  home  at  South  Sudbury,  and  both,  in  their  long,  useful  lives, 
have  gained  many  friends  and  have  the  univeral  respect  and  esteem  of  the  community. 

,     HON.  HOMER  ROGERS. 

Homer  Rogers,  son  of  Walter  and  Emily  Rogers,  was  born  at  South  Sudbury,-  Oct.  11, 
1840.  He  studied  at  Wadsworth  Academy,  entered  Williams  College  in  1858,  and  graduated 
in  1862.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  enlisted  in  Co.  F.,  Forty-fifth  Regiment  M.  V.  M. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  taught  school  one  year  in  Dowse  Academy, 
Sherborn,  and  from  1864-66  in  the  Natick  High  School,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
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engaged  in  business.  Jan.  15,  1868,  he  luarried  Ellen  E.  Perry,  of  South  Natick,  mid  has 
had  seven  children.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  successful  business  man,  and  has  for  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  S.  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  leather  board.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Allston  Co-operative  Bank  in  Allston,  Mass.,  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
organizing,  and  a  director  of  the  National  Market  Bank  of  Brighton.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  Alderman  of  the  Eleventh  District  of  Boston,  and  re-elected  the  following  3''ear,  at 
which  time  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  largely  instrunieiital  in  the 
formation  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Allston,  where  he  now  resides.  He  spends 
part  of  the  year  at  his  summer  residence  in  Sudbury,  which  is  situated  on  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  county  road,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  South  Sudbury  Railroad  Station. 

THOMAS  STEARNS,  M.D. 

Thomas  Stearns  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Stearns,  D.D.,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the 
first  church  at  Lincoln,  Mass.,  for  over  forty-five  years. 

In  1812  he  married  Margaret  L.  Stevenson  and  settled  in  Vernon,  Me.,  where  lie 
remained  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in  1817.  He  afterwards  Avent  to 
Sudbury,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  time  and  practiced  medicine.  As  a  physician  he  had 
quite  an  extensive  practice  that  extended  to  the  adjoining  towns.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  matters  of  local  history  and  collected  old  papers  of  various  kinds  relating  to  the  history 
of  Sudbury,  which  have  since  been  purchased  by  the  town,  and  are  those  referred  to  in  this 
volume  as  the  "Stearns  Collection."  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity,  and  bound 
several  books  of  manuscript  sermons  of  his  father's  and  also  several  scrap-books,  writing 
out  index  pages  with  great  care.  He  was  possessed  of  a  lively  temperament,  and  was 
of  a  ver}'  positive  nature.  He  had  a  high  regard  for  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  physician. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  so  vexed  by  not  having  his  direction  followed  by  the  mother  of 
a  sick  child  when  it  refused  medicine,  that  he  poured  the  contents  of  the  phial  over  the  child 
and  left  the  house.  In  1828  he  married  for  his  second  wife,  Catheraine  Prentiss,  an  estimable 
lady  of  Sudbury,  and  in  1844  he  married  for  his  third  wife  Eloisa  Moore,  also  of  Sudbury. 
He  had  five  children  —  Margaret,  Thomas,  Charles,  Catheraine  and  Frank.  Three  were  l)y 
his  first  marriage,  the  others  by  his  second.  His  death  occurred  July  1,  1844,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemeterj'  at  Sudbury.  The  second  house  west  of  (he 
Unitarian  Church  in  Sudbury  Centre  was  built,  owned  and  occupied  by  him.  The  picture 
of  it  in  this  volume  was  furnished  by  the  liberality  and  public  spiritedness  of  his  grandsdu, 
Thomas  J.  Stearns  of  Roxbury.  The  house,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Stearns,  was  used  as  a 
tavern  by  Webster  Moore  for  several  years,  but  for  nearly  the  past  quarter  century  has  been 
a  private  residence. 


Sketches  of  persons  who  have  been  residents  of  Wayland,  and  whose  poj  traits,  or 
selections  of  whose  poetry,  are  in  this  volume. 

MRS.  ANNA  M.  BENT. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Bent  were  Nathaniel  C.  and  Anna  S.  Dudley.  She  was  borji  in 
Wayland,  March  26,  184-5. 

She  was  early  known  as  an  apt  and  diligent  scholar,  and  at  her  graduation  from  the 
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High  School  in  Saxonville  was  well  prepared  for  the  business  of  leaching,  to  whicli  slie  gave 
immediate  and  successful  effort.  Educational  interests  were  peculiarly  dear  to  her,  and  lier 
iiinuence  in  the  schools  of  Wayland  was  of  a  high  order.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  held 
Ihe  position  of  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town. 

Other  fields  of  useful  activity  were  found  in  the  church,  its  choir,  the  Sunday  school 
and  in  society  work  generally,  where  good  was  to  be  accomplished.  As  a  token  to  show  her 
inviolable  integrity,  she  was,  almost  without  exception,  chosen  treasurer  of  the  societies  to 
which  she  belonged. 

To  trace  in  detail  all  the  paths  of  duty  in  which  she  walked  would  require  more  space 
than  is  here  allotted.  There  is  one,  however,  too  prominent  to  be  passed  by.  Nature  gave 
her  a  keen  appreciation  of  music,  and  vocal  power  of  a  high  order  for  its  expression.  The 
use  of  these  talents  she  freely  gave.  The  private  parlor,  the  concert  room  and  the  church 
are  her  debtors,  and  there  her  name  will  be  spoken  with  a  hushed  respect  and  love  by  all. 
She  was  leader  of  the  choir  in  Cochituate  for  twenty-five  years,  and  often  presided  at  the 
organ. 

It  is  safe  to  add  that  no  woman  has  ever  lived  in  the  village  whose  life  has  been  so 
useful  in  every  way,  or  whose  presence  will  be  so  sadly  missed  as  hers. 

Her  two  children,  six  and  eleven  years  old,  died  near  the  same  time  in  1876.  Her 
husband,  Mr.  James  A.  Bent,  survives  her.  They  were  married  April  4,  1864.  Her  death 
occurred  July  31,  1890.  '  .  J.  S.  D. 

JAMES  M.  BENT. 

James  Madison  Bent,  son  of  Capt.  William  and  Polly  Bent,  was  born  in  East  Sudbury, 
May  19,  1812. 

With  a  fair  common  school  education  he  began  business  early  in  life  as  a  cabinet  maker. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  this  occupation  was  changed  for  that  of  shoemaking.  From  very 
humble  beginnings  he,  with  his  brother  William,  conducted  the  business  on  such  principles 
as  to  inspire  confidence,  so  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  its 
class  in  the  State. 

One  factor  in  this  success  was  his  special  talent  for  inventing  labor-saving  machinery, 
the  proofs  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  extensive  manufactory  which  he  left. 

Mr.  Bent's  treatment  of  his  employ(^s  has  ever  given  them  such  satisfaction  as  to  prevent 
all  resort  to  coercive  measures  in  securing  their  rights.  As  a  result  of  his  success  the  locality 
has  risen  from  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  few  dwellings  to  a  thriving  and  populous  village. 

As  a  citizen  he  has  won  high  esteem  for  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  A  vein  of 
humor  ran  through  his  mental  structure  that  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  presence  socially ; 
many  a  cloud  has  been  dispelled  by  his  facetious  but  courteous  remarks.  ■ 

Religiously,  he  made  no  professions  of  dogma,  nor  did  he  belong  to  any  church.  Yet 
he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  public  worship  and  paid  liberally  for  its  support. 

He  was  a  zealous  politician,  formerly  a  whig,  but  later  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  con- 
sistent republican.  In  town  affairs  important  trusts  were  confided  to  him,  and  in  the  year 
1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  in  the  State  Legislature,  lie  deemed  his  most 
important  public  work  to  be  the  initiating  and  carrying  to  completion  the  Cochituate  system 
of  water  works. 

His  marriage  with  Martha  Trowbridge  Damon  occurred  in  1837.  He  died  July  24, 
1888.  Of  his  family  two  daughters  survive  him,  and  five  sons  who  are  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  their  father.  J.  S.  D. 


Mrs,  Anna  M,  Bent 
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JOSEPH  BULLARD. 

Joseph  Ballard,  the  son  of  Jotham  and  Anna  (Cutting)  Bullard,  was  born  in  East 
Sudbury,  March  26,  1804.  His  marriage  with  Harriet,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
Loker,  occurred  May  8,  1833. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  left  home  to  carry  on  his  grandfather  Cutting's 
place,  and  on  this  farm  he  has  lived  to  the  present  time,  maintaining  notable  habits  of 
industry,  the  results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  good  order  of  his  estate. 

One  remarkable  thing  relative  to  Mr.  Ballard,  is  that  through  his  long  life  he  has  had 
no  occasion  to  call  for  a  physician  for  himself  but  once;  and  his  health  is  still  good,  with 
mental  faculties  apparently  unimpaired. 

Another  fact  worthj^  of  record,  is  that  in  1833  he  was  appointed  sexton  of  the  town  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  three  and  a  half  years  ad  interim  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position  with  full  acceptance  until  1883.  His  account  of  burials  shows  the 
number  to  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  is  further  remarkable  that  no  death  has  occurred  in  his  own  family,  and  only  one  on 
the  premises  during  his  occupancy  of  sixty-three  years.  A  worthy,  venerable  man  of 
simple  habits,  complacent  disposition  and  quiet  manners,  beloved  by  his  family  and  respected 
by  his  town's  people.  J.  S.  D. 

MRS.  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

Lydia  Maria  Child,  nee  Francis,  was  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  February  11,  1802. 

From  her  father,  Convers  Francis,  she  inherited  large  common  sense  and  rare  conscien- 
tiousness, which  in  her  were  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree,  with  a  clear,  strong  intellect, 
a  vivid  imagination  and  an  earnest  love  of  and  longing  for  the  beautiful. 

Her  education  was  limited  to  the  public  school  and  one  year  at  a  private  semiuary. 
Her  brother,  Convers  Francis,  afterward  theological  professor  in  Harvard  College,  was  of 
great  assistance  to  her  in  her  studies,  and  she  often  kept  pace  with  him  in  his  college  course. 
At  twenty  she  wrote  her  first  novel,  "Hobomok,"  which  became  so  popular  that  she  was 
encouraged  to  publish  soon  after  '•  The  Rebels,  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution."  Other  works 
from  her  pen  followed  in  quick  succession.  Her  "Juvenile  Miscellany,"  the  first  periodical 
ever  written  exclusively  for  children,  she  published  from  1826  to  1834.  " 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  she  was  at  this  time  the  most  popular  literary  woman 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  "North  American  Review,"  the  highest  literary  authority  of 
the  country,  said  of  her  :  "  We  are  not  sure  that  any  woman  in  the  country  could  outrank 
Mrs.  Child.    Few  female  writers,  if  any,  have  done  more  or  better  things  for  our  literature." 

In  1828  she  married  David  Lee  Child,  a  young  and  able  lawyer,  a  union  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  rare  love  and  sympathy  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

In  1831  and  1832  both  became  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  slavery,  through 
the  writings  and  personal  acquaintance  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Comparatively  young, 
she  now  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  American  writers;  her  books  had  a  large  circula- 
tion both  North  and  South.  Indeed,  her  popularity  was  so  great  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
"  Boston  Athenseum,"  the  highest  Literary  and  Art  Association  in  that  city,  sent  her  a  free 
ticket  (the  only  one  ever  given  to  a  woman),  investing  her  with  all  the  rights  of  a  stock- 
holder save  that  of  voting. 

In  1833  she  roused  the  country  by  the  publication  of  her  first  Anti-slavery  book,  "  An 
Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Americans  Called  Africans."    It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
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any  one  a,(,  (-he  present  time  to  realize  the  costly  sacrifice  she  made  when  she  espoused  the 
iiiiliopiilar  Anti-slavery  cause  and  gave  to  the  world  that  book  in  behalf  of  tlie  American 
slave. 

Her  life-long  friend,  Wendell  Phillips,  has  said  of  her :  "  Hardly  ever  has  there  been 
so  costly  a  sacrifice,  and  of  all  the  noble  band  of  Abolitionists  I  know  of  no  one  who  made 
so  great  a  sacrifice  as  Lydia  Maria  Child." 

For  that  she  gave  up  not  only  the  highest  literary  fame  and  social  position,  but  friends 
who  had  vied  in  doing  homage  to  her  genius  refused  to  recognize  her ;  indeed,  her  ver}' 
means  of  support  were  cut  off,  as  the  sale  of  her  books  was  almost  entirely  stopped,  and  she 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  who  was  willing  to  risk  his  popularity  by  issuing  a 
book  written  by  her. 

Even  the  Boston  Athenseum  recalled  the  ticket  given  her,  and,  as  she  writes,  "  A  few 
dajH  after  the  Appeal  was  published  I  received  a  note  from  the  Trustees,  informing  me  that 
at  a  recent  meeting  they  had  passed  a  vote  to  take  away  my  privilege,  lest  it  should  prove 
an  inconvenient  precedent." 

From  that  time  her  life  was  a  constant  warfare  against  popular  prejudice,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  enslaved  she  gave  up  the  literary  seclusion  so  dear  to  her  and  went  rough-shod 
through  the  sternest  and  bitterest  controversy  of  the  age.  She  never  wavered,  never  knew 
compromise,  but  went  with  brave  heart  and  unfaltering  step  to  the  end,  willing  — 

"  To  see  her  fresh,  sweet  flower  of  fame 
Wither  in  blight  and  blame." 

While  faithful  to  what  she  considered  her  life  work,  Mrs.  Child  was  by  no  means  a 
reformer  of  one  idea,  but  took  an  active  interest  in  every  question  that  concerned  humanity  : 
Prison  Reform,  Peace,  the  Welfare  of  the  Indian,  the  Woman  Question,  including  the  right 
of  suffrage. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  literary  ostracism  and  popular  disfavor  she  found  time  to 
write  "  Philothea,"  a  charming  Greek  romance,  and  other  books,  showing  that  the  stern  war- 
fa,re  iu  which  she  was  engaged  had.  not  lessened  her  literary  ability  and  strength,  and  that 
the  pen  that  hurled  such  terrible  rebukes  against  oppression  and  wrong  could  record  with  a 
(oncli  both  delicate  and  graceful  the  inspiration  of  beauty  and  art  so  in  harmony  with  her 
own  soul.  Her  greatest  literary  work  was  the  "Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,"  in  three 
octavo  volumes,  a  work  which  required  great  research  and  labor.  It  was  no  mere  intellectual 
effort,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  her  own  deep  nature,  so  in  sympathy  with  all  religious 
beliefs,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  which  she  placed  side  by  side  and  gave  to  each  full  credit 
Tor  sincerity. 

For  a  series  of  years,  in  connection  with  her  husband,  she  edited  the  "Anti-slavery 
Standard." 

In  1852  Mrs.  Child  removed  to  Wayland,  that  she  might  care  for  her  aged  father.  In 
her  humble  home  in  that  quiet  town,  remote  from  the  great  world,  her  pen  was  never  idle, 
and  no  one  did  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  fearful  struggle  that  convulsed 
the  nation. 

She  was  so  wise  in  counsel  that  Charles  Sumner,  Gov.  Andrew,  Henry  Wilson,  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  others  sought  her  advice  on  the  most  important  political  questions. 

She  practised  the  most  rigid  personal  economy,  but  spent  thousands  for  the  slave,  the 
soldier  and  the  freedman,  giving  the  whole  amount  ($4,000)  from  the  sale  of  "Looking 
Towards  Sunset"  to  the  Sanitary  Commission.    She  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  little  town, 


L  Maria  Child, 

At  the  age  of  63. 
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always  willing  to  aid  with  money  anything  for  its  welfare,  leaving  in  her  will  a  sum  for  the 
town  Library.    The  reformed  inebriate  was  cared  for  by  her. 

She  passed  quietly  away  on  October  20,  1880,  at  the  ripe  age  of  78. 

Sarah  Maeia  Parsons. 

THOMAS  J.  DAMON. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Damon  was  a  farmer  of  the  farmers,  his  ancestry  for  many  genera- 
tions having  followed  that  occupation,  and  for  five  generations  on  the  same  farm  on  which 
he  lived. 

Success  attended  him  from  the  beginning,  but  the  appearance  of  his  fields,  buildings 
and  all  their  appurtenances,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  showed  that  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  town,  if- not  in  the  county.  From  a  very  early  date  in  his  life  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  agricultural  shows,  obtaining  first  premiums  on  stock,  skill  as  a  plowman  and  on 
products  of  the  farm. 

He  was  among  the  original  founders  of  the  Middlesex  South  Agricultural  Society,  and 
was  for  three  years  its  president.  He  rose  yet  higher  in  public  estimation,  and  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1878,  which  office  he  retained  until  his  death. 
The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  points  to  his  value  as  a  member. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  Dec.  1,  1880,  it  was  "Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the 
^lass.  Board  of  Agriculture,  having  to-day  heard  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Thoma,s  J. 
Damon,  our  colleague,  hereby  direct  the  Secretary  to  carry  to  him  this  expression  of  our 
sympathy,  and  the  hope  of  his  speedy  restoration  to  health."  On  this  resolution  Mr.  J.  B. 
Monre  said :  "  I  have  known  Mr.  Damon  as  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in  Middlesex 
county.  I  can  say  that  the  Board  has  had  no  more  useful,  practical  member  than  he,  and 
that  his  example  as  a  farmer  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  farming  interest  in  that  section  in 
which  he  lives." 

Mr.  Damon's  i-eputation  for  integrity  was  unquestioned.  He  was  a  worthy  and  respected 
citizen  to  whom  was  entrusted  many  important  town  offices.  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat 
in  his  later  years,  and  as  a  religionist  always  a  Unitarian. 

He  was  born  in  East  Sudbury,  July  7,  1809,  his  parents  being  Isaac  and  Martha  (May- 
nard)  Damon.  In  Decembe]',  1834,  he  married  Rachel  Thomas  of  his  native  town,  who 
survives  him  with  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

His  death  occurred  Dec.  7,  1880.  J.  S.  D. 

JAMES  DRAPER. 

James  Draper  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  28,  1787.  His  parents  were  Ira  and 
Lydia  (Richards)  Draper.  His  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Sumner  of  Dedham  occurred  Jan.  14, 
1809.    UntU  this  date  his  life  had  been  spent  on  his  father's  farm. 

At  this  time  he  came  to  East  Sudbury,  having  purchased  what  is  now  the  Bryden  farm 
in  Wayland,  and  erected  new  buildings  thereon. 

During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  enthusiastic  in  its  prosecution,  executing  large  contracts 
to  supply  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  with  ship  timber,  and  in  1814  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
and  was  stationed  for  duty  at  Fort  Warren. 

The  general  appearance  of  his  estates  bore  evidence  of  his  ambition  to  excel,  and  of  his 
skill  in  agricultural  practice.  One  way  in  which  his  energy  spent  its  force  was  in  purchasing 
estates  in  order  to  demolish  old  buildings  and  erect  new  ones,  or  remodel  and  renovate 
others,  thirteen  instances  of  which  occurred  during  his  life. 
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About  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  (see  sketch  of  Mrs.  Nabby  A.  Draper)  he  made 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  introduce  into  the  cloth  factories  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  the  "Revolving  temple,"  an  invention  by  his  father. 

He  ranked  among  the  leaders  of  public  sentiment  in  the  community.  Accustomed  to 
dwell  on  the  bright  and  hopeful  side  of  things,  his  presence  tended  to  give  a  cheering  glow 
wherever  he  moved.  His  daily  motto  was,  "It  will  all  come  out  right."  His  gift  of  $!')00 
to  the  town  in  1863  for  a  permanent  Library  fund  attests  his  public  spirit  in  that  direction. 

In  state  and  national  affaii's  he  was  remarkably  well-informed.  Next  to  religious  duties 
in  importance  he  placed  those  of  the  citizen  to  his  country.  His  general  political  policy  may 
be  inferred  from  the  facts  that  in  1808  he  voted  for  James  Madison  for  President,  and  for  J. 
Q.  ifVdams  in  1824.  In  1840  he  was  a  delegate  in  the  National  Convention  to  nominate  W. 
H.  Harrison,  and  he  was  with  the  National  Republicans  through  the  civil  war. 

In  early  life  he  united  with  a  church  of  Calvinist  creed,  but  evidently  held  the  doctrines 
in  abeyance;  in  the  times  of  free  discussion  he  took  the  liberal  side.  He  filled  the  position 
of  Deacon  in  the  First  Church  in  Wayland  (Unitarian)  43  years.  His  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  was  earnest  and  sincere.    He  gave  the  First  Parish  $500  as  a  permanent  fund. 

On  the  tablets  of  memory  his  name  will  represent  sterling  integrity,  persistent  energy 
and  broad  beneficence.  His  death  occurred  Dec.  6,  1870,  leaving  one  son  as  the  remnant  of 
his  family.  J.  S.  D. 

JAMES  S.  DRAPER. 

James  Sumner  Draper,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Sumner)  Draper,  was  born  in  East 
Sudbury  (now  Wayland),  Aug.  18,  1811.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town,  with  the  addition  of  two  academical  terms.  Farming  has  been  his  chief  occu- 
pation, although  he  taught  school  when  a  young  man,  and  occasionally  engaged  in  land 
surveying.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  Wayland  Public 
Library,  of  which  he  was  librarian  for  twenty  years.  While  in  this  position  he  did  much  to 
promote  its  interests,  and  the  results  of  his  valuable  services  will  long  be  remembered. 

He  has  been  closely  identified  with  public  improvements,  and  with  plans  instituted  for  the 
promotion  of  the  business  enterprise  and  thrift  of  the  community.  A  letter  written  by  him 
to  a  gentleman  in  Barre,  in  1867,  was  said  to  be  the  initial  step  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  Company.  During  twelve  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  devoted  his  best  efforts  to  the  construction  of  the 
road. 

He  has  written  occasionally  for  the  press,  and  edited  the  work  entitled  "  Wayland  in 
the  Civil  War,"  of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  He  has  been  much 
interested  in  researches  relating  to  the  history  of  his  native  town,  results  of  which  have 
occasionally  been  published.  In  politics  he  was  first  a  Whig,  then  a  member  of  the  Free 
Soil  party  while  that  party  existed,  and  in  1860  became  a  National  Republican.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  an  uncompromising  Unionist,  although  previously  opposed,  on  principle,  to 
the  use  of  armed  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions. 

In  matters  of  reform  he  has  been  of  the  liberal  school.  In  1833  he  was  an  ardent  anti- 
slavery  man,  and  he  has  been  and  still  is  an  advocate  of  "woman's  rights."  In  religious 
matters  he  has  been  nominally  associated  with  the  Unitarian  denomination,  but  has  also  been 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  Spiritualist.  Concerning  this  he  states:  "During  more  than  forty 
years  I  have  carefully  investigated  the  merits  of  Spiritualism,  and  I  am  in  full  belief  of  the 
truth  of  its  most  important  claims,  and  of  their  value  to  man  in  his  present  stage  of  existence." 
He  still  further  says :    "  A  peculiar  feature  in  my  mental  structure  became  prominent  from 
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the  earliest  independent  action  of  my  mind,  to  wit:  an  inclination  not  to  rest  satisfied  with 
present  conditions,  and  a  correlative  disposition  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  newer,  and,  as  I 
believe,  the  better  unfoldings  that  relate  not  only  to  man's  external  life,  but  to  the  interior  — 
the  immortal." 

He  has  been  three  times  commissioned  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  has  held  various  offices 
of  responsibility  and  trust  in  his  native  town. 

August  18, 1834,  he  married  Emeline  Amanda  Reeves  of  East  Sudbury  (deceased  1875), 
and  has  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

At  the  age  of  fourscore  years  Mr.  Draper  is  still  vigorous,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
public  affairs. 

MRS.  NABBY  ALLEN  DRAPER. 

Mrs.  Xabby  A.  Draper,  youngest  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Deborah  (Day)  Allen,  was 
born  in  East  Sudbury,  Jan.  16,  1782. 

Quite  early  in  life  she  entered  the  home  of  Hon.  William  Winthrop,  of  Cambridge,  as 
his  housekeeper,  where  she  constantly  remained  until  his  death  in  1826. 

She  was  united  in  marriage  to  James  Draper,  June  15,  1826. 

In  1854,  conjointly  with  her  sister.  Miss  Debby  Allen,  she  gave  to  her  native  town  one 
thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  annually  distributed  to 
the  needy  poor.    It  is  known  as  "The  Allen  Fund." 

She  was  blest  with  remarkable  health,  having  never  employed  a  physician  until  the  last 
year  of  her  life.    Her  death  occurred  on  the  eighty-seventh  anniversary  of  her  birth. 

"  Mrs.  Nabby  A.  Draper  was  truly  a  remarkable  woman.  They  who  knew  her  best  and 
longest  could  never  see  her  without  feeling  the  peculiar  attraction  of  her  presence,  her  intel- 
lectual vivacity  and  soundness  of  judgment,  making  her  always  an  entertaining  companion 
and  wise  counselor  ;  while  her  cordial  manner,  perfect  frankness  and  sweetness  of  spirit  gave 
to  her  the  charm  of  childhood  up  to  the  last  year  of  her  long  life. 

********-*** 

"  The  closing  scenes  were  beautiful  and  fitting.  In  perfect  peace  and  trust,  in  thought- 
ful care  for  others,  full  of  tenderness  and  truth,  she  passed  serenely  away,  leaving  an  ever- 
fragrant  memory  full  of  good  deeds,  sweet  affections  and  rare  and  well-earned  happiness." 

From  an  obituary  at  lier  death. 

J.  S.  D. 

WILLIAM  R.  DUDLEY. 

William  Rice,  son  of  William  and  Unity  Rice  Dudley,  was  born  March  6,  1807.  He,  as 
his  father  and  grandfather,  first  saw  the  light  within  the  present  limits  of  Wayland.  His 
marriage  with  Mary  Prescott,  daughter  of  John  Sherman  of  Lincoln,  occurred  in  May,  1833. 
From  his  earliest  years  his  interests  were  thoroughly  identified  with  the  interests  of  his  town, 
and  things  personal  were  laid  aside  whenever,  by  his  labors  or  his  counsel,  he  could  bring 
advantage  or  gain  to  town  or  State,  whether  in  the  promotion  of  temperance,  economy, 
probity,  or  in  simple  administrative  detail.  In  early  life  a  mechanic,  he  took  unfailing 
pleasure,  later,  in  the  nearness  to  nature  which  farm  life  brought  him.  Deeply  imbued  with 
democratic  ideas,  yet  when  the  nominal  Democracy  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  the  Slave 
power  he  was  of  the  first  who  entered  the  opposing  ranks,  and  until  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1886, 
his  faith  in  the  Republican  party  remained  unshaken. 

A  member  of  the  Unitarian  church,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  its  ministrations 
while  health  remained ;  and  with  no  controlling  desire  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  the 
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possession  of  poAvev,  his  belief  tliat  the  "life  is  inoi'e  than  meat"  gave  liiiii  a  checrfulDess  of 
luicii  that  characterized  the  major  part  of  his  life,  and  his  ever-ready  stories  will  remain  a 
pleasant  memory  to  those  with  whom  he  was  allied  as  relative,  friend  or  neighbor. 

L.  A.  D. 

EMMA  LUCILLA  FULLER. 

Emma  L.  Fnller  was  born  in  East  Sudbury,  Sept.  30,  1833.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Walter  and  Elmira  [Griffin]  Reeves,  and  her  birthplace  and  early  home  was  at  the  liouse 
westerly'-  of  Reeves  Hill,  in  which  the  "  Old  Reeves  Tavern  "  was  long  kept  by  her  ancestry. 
She  married  Rev.  Arthur  Buckminster  F'uUer,  who  during  the  civil  war  was  for  a  time  chap- 
lain of  the  Sixteenth  Mass.  Regiment,  and  who  died  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  11,  1862. 

The  most  of  her  life  since  her  marriage  has  been  spent  at  her  home  in  Cambridge,  where 
she  now  resides.  She  has  two  children,  Richard  B.,  born  Feb.  13,  1861,  and  Alfred  B.,  born 
Feb.  12,  1863. 

RICHARD  F.  FULLER. 

Richard  Frederick  Fuller,  youngest  son  of  Hon.  Timothy  and  Margaret  [Crane]  Fuller, 
wtis  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  15,  1824.  In  1835  his  father  died,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  he  resolutelj^  started  for  a  college  education.  In  the  preparatory  studies  he 
received  much  aid  from  his  sister  Margaret  (afterward  Countess  d'Ossoli).  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1844,  and  after  studying  law  with  his  uncle,  Henry  Fuller  of  Boston,  Mass., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County  in  1846.  He  occupied  his  uncle's  office  for  a  few 
years  subsequent  to  his  death,  and  afterward  removed  to  Pemberton  Square  as  his  place  of 
business  until  his  own  death. 

In  1849  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  Sarah  K.  Batchelder,  residing  in  Salem  for  two 
years,  and  then  at  Reading,  Mass.,  until  1864,  when  he  purchased  a  small  farm  at  "  Tower 
llill  "  in  VVayland.  The  death  of  his  wife  occurred  about  a  year  later.  His  second  marriage 
was  in  1857  to  Adeline  R.  Reeves  of  Wayland. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a  man  of  industrious  and  economical  habits,  resulting  in  commendable 
thrift;  but  he  held  his  pecuniary  accumulations  in  control  of  an  unselfish  and  large-hearted 
spirit  that  found  its  bliss  in  blessing  others.  In  his  profession  he  was  extremely  scrupulous, 
never  allowing  himself  to  aid  any  form  of  injustice,  declining  absolutely  any  class  of  business 
that  he  considered  dishonorable,  and  being  delighted  by  amicable  adjustments  of  business 
disputes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  was  declared  to  be  physically  exempt  from 
military  service,  yet  he  voluntarily  furnished  a  good  substitute.  His  natural  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed  necessarily  made  him  an  Anti-slavery  man,  and  consequently  a  Republican  in 
politics. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  (so  called)  "  Christian  Church,"  and  his  creed  was  simple  and 
liberal  as  the  gospel  itself.  As  his  chosen  church  had  no  organization  in  Wayland,  during  a 
portion  of  his  residence  there  he  found  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  congenial,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  in  his  parish. 

In  his  family,  as  husband  and  father,  he  is  remembered  with  an  affection  and  admiration 
that  the  lapse  of  a  quarter-century  seems  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  His 
fondness  for  children  was  a  marked  characteristic ;  his  delight  in  having  them  about  him 
and  in  joining  in  their  pastimes  continued  unabated  through  his  busiest  years  and  to  the  close 
uf  his  life.  The  "  silver  cord  was  loosed  "  May  30,  1869.  A  son  and  daughter  by  his  first 
marriage,  with  his  five  other  children  and  their  mother,  survive  him.  J.  S.  D. 
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ABEL  GLEZEN. 

To  any  one  who  has  lived  in  Wayland  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  mention  of  the 
name  will  bring  to  mind  several  persons  so  closely  identified  with  the  town  and  associated 
with  its  life,  so  fairl}-  representing  its  social  characteristics,  as  to  make  their  names  almost 
synonymous  witli  Wayland.  Some  of  these  appear  in  these  pages,  and  their  features  look 
out  to  us  again  with  the  old-time  kindliness,  or  strength,  or  sagacity,  recalling  cherished 
intercoui-se  or  valuable  public  services  in  the  past  which  have  done  so  much  to  make  tlie 
history  of  the  town  dear  to  its  children. 

Among  these  honored  names  is  that  of  Abel  Glezen.  Born  in  the  town,  his  whole  life 
l)assed  in  it,  he  stands  its  worthy  representative.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  Way- 
hvnd  ■•  land-marks,"  men  of  the  last  generation,  who  were  universally  known  and  respected, 
and  who.=:e  memories  are  valuable  legacies  to  tliose  who  were  associated  with  them. 

He  was  born  March  8,  1803,  of  old  New  England  stock,  his  parents  being  Reuben  and 
Mary  [Paine]  Glezen.  His  life-long  patriotism  received  early  encoui'agenient  from  llic 
stones  Told  him  in  his  youth  by  his  grandfather  and  others,  participants  in  the  resistance  to 
the  British  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  and  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Revolution. 

His  earl}'  life  was  passed  at  home  on  his  father's  farm.  When  a  young  man  he  taught 
school  for  nine  successive  years,  during  the  winter  months,  in  his  native  and  in  neighboring 
towns,  and  was  remarkably  successful,  his  own  love  of  honor  and  sincerity  appealing  to  that 
of  his  pupils  and  finding  a  ready  response. 

He  was  married  Sept.  13,  1832,  to  Elizabeth  Hale  Mann  of  Oxford,  N.  H.,  and  cnn- 
timied  to  live  on  the  home  farm,  where  fifty  years  later,  in  1882,  was  celebrated  their  gnklcu 
wedding. 

Abel  Glezen  possessed  a  singularly  kindl}'  and  affectionate  disposition,  gentle  in  manner 
yet  just  to  stern  severity.  Always  of  a  commanding  presence,  he  was  until  in  his  later  lii'c, 
wlieii  an  accident  compelled  the  use  of  a  cane,  remarkably  upright  in  his  carriage.  Devnd  d 
to  his  friends,  enjoying  nothing  more  than  the  extension  of  the  hospitality  of  his  liomc, 
extremely  fond  of  children,  ever  retaining  the  dignity  and  courtes}'  of  the  old-school  gentle- 
man, his  character  may  well  stand  as  representative  of  the  best  life  of  an  old  New  England 
town. 

Of  him  it  maj'-  be  said  that  not  only  did  he  enjoy  life,  but  he  enjoyed  living.  Simple 
and  abstemious  in  his  habits,  of  a  strong  and  rugged  constitution,  he  found  in  neighburlv 
intercourse,  in  his  friendships,  in  real  interest  in  the  yearly  round  of  farm  work,  and  in  his 
tine  domestic  animals,  more  than  contentment  and  happiness.  A  great  lover  of  horses,  his 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  them  were  highly  prized. 

While  not  seeking  official  distinction,  he  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  dut  ies 
of  the  various  town  offices  which  he  was  called  to  assume,  and  in  the  years  1840,  1844  and 
l?54o  served  as  representative  at  the  State  Legislature. 

Thus  his  useful  but  unassuming  life  was  spent.  A  good  townsman,  a  reliable  neighbor, 
and  a  friend  to  every  one.  For  many  years  his  venerable  but  upright  figure  in  his  dld- 
fashioned  cluiise,  or,  seated  with  a  grace  a  young  man  miglit  covet,  on  his  fine  horse,  waw  one 
of  llie  m'ost  familiar  sights  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 

He  died  Feb.  2,  1890,  mourned  as  few  men  are  by  all  who  had  known  him,  and  having 
the  memory  of  a  just,  a  strong  and  a  gentle  clnu'acter.  A.  W. 
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NEWELL  HEARD. 

This  name  is  strongly  associated  witii  a  building  known  for  nearly  a  century  as  "The 
Old  Red  Store."    It  stood  fronting  the  street  on  land  near  the  present  Railroad  Station.  Il 
\v;i,s  built  in  two  parts,  the  older  portion  being  originally  a  schoolhouse.     It  still  exists  as  a  ■ 
carriage  house  on  the  premises  of  L.  K.  Lovell. 

Ill  this  building  Mr  Heard,  after  having  served  elsewhere  an  apprenticeship  as  carpen- 
ter, began  the  business  of  trade  in  such  miscellaneous  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  country 
stores,  adding  at  one  time  a  department  of  "Dry  Goods."  He  remained  here  in  business 
u[)wai'ds  of  forty  years,  and  until  about  two  years  of  his  death.  As  a  merchant  liis  reputa- 
tion stands  untarnished. 

During  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years  he  held  the  position  of  Postmaster,  greatly  to  the 
s:i.tisfaction  of  the  citizens,  although  through  the  marked  political  distinctions  of  nine 
national  administrations  —  from  that  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  when  he  was  first  appointed,  to  Abia- 
ham  Lincoln  —  he  was  an  outspoken  and  consistent  politician.  His  tall  form,  as  he  stood 
behind  his  desk  and  with  steady  voice  recited  the  letter  list  of  daily  arjivals,  will  be  long 
remembered.    He  was  held  in  sincere  respect  by  alL 

He  was  a  son  of  Zechariah  and  Abigail  [Damon]  Heard,  born  in  East  Sudbury,  Dec.  15, 
1788.  He  married  Jerusha  Grout,  April  30,  1822.  His  death  occurred  June  14,  1865  He 
left  one  son  and  one  daughter.  J.  S.  D. 

RICHARD  HEARD. 

The  home  of  Deacon  Heard's  parents  was  on  "The  Island,"  where  he  was  born  Sept. 
y,  1787.  His  marriage  with  Abigail  Rice  occurred  Feb.  23,  1815  ;  his  golden  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  1865.  Early  in  life  he  left  the  farm  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Waltliam. 
After  marriage,  the  native  town  was  chosen  for  the  new  home,  where,  alternately,  as  circum- 
stances required,  farming  and  carpentry  occupied  his  attention  while  he  lived. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  endurance,  indefatigable  industry  and  strict  integrity  in 
all  his  engagements.  Honesty  was  not  simply  the  best  policy  with  him,  —  it  was  his  absolute 
rule  of  life.    Success,  to  him,  was  found  in  being  useful. 

Mentally,  he  was  of  the  rationalistic  order.  To  know  the  reason  of  things  was  a  delight, 
and  when  reason  decided  against  a  proposition,  appeals  for  his  support  were  in  vain,  whether 
in  religious  creeds,  political  plans,  or  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  He  was  endowed  with 
a  strong  faculty  of  caution.  He  was  a  good  listener.  But  any  sophistical  attempt  of  a 
speaker  served  only  to  sharpen  his  power  of  detection.  His  earnest  attention  to  pulpit  dis- 
courses will  be  long  remembered.  The  soul  seemed  on  the  utmost  stretch  of  alertness  lest 
it  should  miss  some  helpful  ray  of  light.  "  , 

His  usefulness  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  was  marked.  His  knowledge  of  pauper  laws 
equalled  that  of  many  lawyers.  His  simplicity  and  kindness  of  heart  won  many  friends  in 
social  life.  He  was  a  Deacon  in  the  Unitarian  Church  about  foi-ty-three  years.  His  transit 
from  this  world  occurred  Nov.  4,  1872,  leaving  his  wife,  whose  decease  followed  in  1873. 

J.  S.  D. 

HORACE  HEARD. 

Horace  Heard  was  boi-n  in  East  Sudbury  (now  Wayland),  Oct.  16,  1804.  He  was  the 
youugest  son  of  David  and  Sibyl  (Sherman)  Heard.  He  married  Eliza  A.,  daughter  of 
liutlier  and  Nabby  (Staples)  Gleason,  and  had  four  children  —  Eliza,  Theodore,  Leander, 
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Emily,  the  last  named  being  the  only  survivor  of  his  family.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in  his 
native  town,  holding  her  honor  sacred  by  filling  the  offices  of  trnst  given  him  wiLh  the 
strictest  integritv-  He  received  his  first  appointment  as  deputy  sheriff  June  19,  1837,  which 
■was  retained  for  over  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  made  life-long  friends  with  some 
of  the  best  legal  minds  of  that  period.  In  1872  he  represented  the  town  at  the  General 
Court,  and  held  all  other  town  offices  for  long  terms,  being  town  treasurer  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Heard  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs  during  his  entire  life.  He  was  in  early 
life  a  Whig,  and  since  1860  a  Democrat. 

His  religious  associations  were  with  Unitarians,  and  the  First  Parish  of  the  town  received 
his  liberal  support.  He  w&s  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  large  heart,  of  whom  it  could  be  said, 
"His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond." 

REV.  JOHN  BURT  WIGHT. 

"Rev.  Henry  Wight"  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  "was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  of  meelc 
and  quiet  temper  and  trul}'  catholic  spirit.  He  was  a  good  representative  of  the  best  type  ol' 
New  England  character,  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  His  figure  was  erect,  his  bearing 
noble  and  dignified,  and  his  manners  kindly  and  courteous." 

Such  is  the  testimonial  given  half  a  century  ago  to  the  character  and  personnel  of  the 
father  of  Rev.  John  B.  Wight ;  and  so  perfectly  applicable  is  it  to  the  son,  that  it  is  lierc 
transferred  to  him,  with  a  single  addition,  as  very  complete.  An  estimable  lady  writes  in 
1882:  At  92  he  is  a  grand  wreck,  yet  still  the  courtly  gentleman.  To  see  his  profound 
salute  to  a  lady  is  a  picture  ;  and  although  the  mind  is  slipping  away,  he  invariably  greets 
every  visitor  in  the  most  graceful  and  deferential  manner." 

His  preparation  for  college  was  complete  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  entered  Brown 
Univer^it}-  at  fourteen,  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1808.  In  1816  the  degree 
of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard  University.  His  ordination  as  the  minister  of  tlie 
church  in  East  Sudbury,  in  the  new  meeting-house,*  occurred  Jan.  25,  1815.  His  doctrinal 
views  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  a  printed  creed,  though  of  liberal  cast,  were  not  entirely 
divested  of  Calvinistic  tints,  which  gradually  faded  until  about  1825,  when  his  Unitarian 
sentiments  became  so  transparent  as  to  cause  dissatisfaction,  and  an  actual  rupture  in  the 
church  two  years  later. 

After  a  service  of  fifteen  years,  during  the  first  twelve  of  which  the  utmost  harmony 
prevailed,  his  official  charge  terminated  at  his  own  request.  Subsequently  Mr.  Wight 
preached  for  societies  in  Castine,  Me.,  Milford  and  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  North  Dennis,  Muss. 
In  184:2  he  returned  to  Wayland,  which  he  always  regarded  as  his  home,  where  the  remaindn 
of  his  life  was  spent. 

Of  his  usefulness  as  a  citizen  of  the  town  much  could  be  said.  He  was  called  early  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  school  committee.  He  evidently  did  not  coincide  with  the  senti- 
ment that  — 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 

for  he  introduced  into  tlie  district  schools  such  studies  as  Astronomy,  with  Natural  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  that  the  incipient  buds  of  those  nurseries  might  be  slightly  developed 
towards  great  possibilities,  the  results  of  which  were  esteemed  excellent.  A  scholar  of  those 
days  weU  remembers  the  impressive  manner  with  which,  in  his  school  visits,  he  used  to  incul- 
cate views  of  the  "  Creator's  power,  wisdom  and  goodness"  drawn  from  the  wondrous  facts 
of  the  starry  heavens. 

*Tlie  fiftli  in  lineal  order  from  the  original  in  Sudbury  in  1643. 
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lie  lic'liovcd  ill  boolvH  a.s  a  mniiii.s  ol  ilissciniiiiil  in;,;'  k  m  iwlcdL^c,  .'iiid  iiniiirili;il,';l\'  iil'lcr  his 
H(;|.|.U:nu'nL  liu  hci^iiii  coUecling  volumes  fm'  Llic  "  Kasl- y  udliury  ( ;|i;u'i(;iliie  lyiWi'iiry ''  (diii'  (iisl. 
IVci;  piililiu  library),  kept  at  his  hou.sc  Idr  tlie  use  of  the  (;iLizeiis.  In  Ihc  roi  iuaLii)ii  dC  tiie 
|ii('S('ii(  l'id)lic  Library  Mr.  Wight  was  among  the  foremost  in  rendering  service.  His  most 
iinporlant  work  in  this  direction  will  be  remembered  as  his  effort  in  the  i\'IassacliiiseMs  Legis- 
lalurc  of  1851  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  in  preparing  and  presenling  a  bill  whei-(;by 
cil-ies  and  towns  were  enabled  to  establish  and  maintain  libraiies  at  the  public  expense,  tiie 
fust  ol  its  kind  in  the  countr3\ 

His  hiier  years  were  passed  quietly  in  his  home,  under  very  strict  conformity  to  the  na.t- 
ural  laws  of  health,  with  which  he  always  endeavored  to  comply.  "Decaj-  stole  very  gently 
upon  i)ira,  until  without  any  local  disease  his  strength  passed." 

His  birth  occurred  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  May  7,  1790;  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Grout,  .Ian. 
1,  1818 ;  his  demise  Dec.  20,  1883.  .  J.  S.  1). 

JOHN  N.  SHERMAN. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  a  native  of  this  town,  born  July  15,  1808.  He  fills  a  place  in  the 
seventh  generation,  from  Capt.  John  Sherman,  the  first  immigrant  of  that  name  to  this 
country,  who  settled  in  Watertown.  His  parents  were  Luther  and  Rebecca  (Wheeler) 
Sherman.    His  marriage  with  Celinda  Griffin  occurred  y\pril  20,  1834. 

Habits"  of  industry  and  economy  were  early  formed.  Education  was  secured  at  the 
common  school,  with  two  Academic  terms  in  the  town  of  Stow,  to  pa}''  for  which  he  borrowed 
money  until  he  could  earn  it. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  a  successful  course  of  winter-term  school  teaching,  and 
pursued  this  calling  during  twenty-one  consecutive  years  in  his  own  and  adjoining  towns, 
two  and  one-half  years  of  which  were  in  a  yearly  school  at  Charlestown. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  his  associates  to  discern  in  him  one  in  whom  they  could  repose 
confidence  ;  hence  his  fellow-citizens  have  frequently,  and  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
honored  him  with  responsible  official  trusts.  His  genial  but  firm  manner  of  presiding  at 
town  and  other  public  meetings  are  fresh  in  memor3^  On  school  and  libi'ary  committees  his 
influence  was  marked  ;  but  on  boards  of  selectmen  his  labors,  especially  during  the  civil  war, 
may  well  be  characterized  as  in  a  high  degree  prompt,  energetic  and  faithful.  In  1803  he 
was  appointed  by  State  authoi'ity  an  enrolling  officer. 

In  It'SS  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Democratic  votes. 
Ill  18G0  he  joined  the  National  Republican  party,  and  in  1869  was  again  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature. 

His  views  on  the  temperance  question  have  been  clearl}^  defined,  and  his  efforts  earnest 
for  their  dissemination  to  suppress  the  evils  of-  inebi'iety. 

He  united  with  the  Orthodox  Church  in  1829,  and  became  one  of  its  chief  supporters 
while  he  remained  in  town.  In  1872  he  vacated  liis  home  in  Wayland,  and  has  since  then 
resided  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  where  he  has  been  a  useful  and  highly  respected  citizen. 

J.  S.  D. 

EDMUND  H.  SEARS. 

NdtI';. — Till!  following  is  an  abriilgmeul,  of  a  more  complete  skelcli  published  in  Uie  "  IlisLoi'j' of  Miilillr.seN 
Cniinty,  18U0,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  501),  by  pennission  of  the  publishers  of  that  work.  Sec  also  partial  sketch  on  pp.  "iS-iJ  in 
the  body  of  this  work. 

Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  tlie  youngest  son  of  Jose[)h  and  Lucy  (Smith)  Sears,  wa.s  boi  n 
in  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  April  6,  1810.    As  a  boy,  wiiile  on  his  father's  farm,  he  was  serious- 
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miiuled,  fond  of  study  and  given  to  writing  poetry  and  sermons.  He  entered  the  Sophoiuoie 
class  at  Union  College.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  stood  higli  as  a 
scholar  through  his  collegiate  studies. 

Among  his  classmates  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  wliicli 
he  graduated  in  1837,  were  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  and  R.  P.  Stebbins,  D.D. 

He  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  in  1839,  and  the 
following  j-ear  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Lancaster,  Mass.  After  a  most 
happy  but  laborious  ministry  of  seven  years  he  returned  to  Wayland  with  impaired  health, 
and  resorted  for  a  time  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  its  restoration.  In  1848  he  resumed  his 
mini.-Jtry  to  his  former  church  in  that  town,  and  during  the  seventeen  years  of  its  continu- 
ance he  was  happ}'  and  successful  in  his  work.  Flere,  in  1853,  he  encountered  the  deepest 
grief  of  his  life,  in  the  death  of  his  only  daughter  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

In  1865  he  was  installed  as  colleague  of  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  in  Weston,  Mass.,  upon  whose 
deaih,  in  1869,  he  became  sole  minister.  The  ten  years  he  spent  here  were  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  happy  ones,  enriched  by  a  tour  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1873. 

Mr.  Sears  is  well  known  as  a  wj-iter  upon  religious  themes,  and  besides  many  sermons 
and  discourses  he  published  the  following  volumes:  "Pictures  of  Olden  Time,"  1853; 
••Regeneration,"  1853;  "  Foregleams  of  Immortality,"  1858;  "The  Fourth  Gospel  the 
Heart  of  Christ,"  1872;  "Foregleams  and  Foreshadows  of  Immoi'tality  "  (revised  from 
fo  riiier  work),  1878;  "Sermons  and  Songs,"  1875;  "Christ  in  the  Life,"  1877.  Some  of 
his  lyrical  pieces  are  well  known,  especially  the  two  Christmas  hymus. 

In  anti-slaverj'-  and  war  times  he  composed  several  stirring  songs  which  were  often 
quoted,  particularly  the  one  on  the  death  of  John  Brown. 

He  was  senior  editor  of  the  "Monthly  Religious  Magazine"  for  many  years.  "More 
til  an  any  man  of  his  day,  he  held  convictions  and  made  statements  which  commanded  the 
assejit  of  considerable  numbers  of  thoughtful  and  cultivated  persons  outside  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  he  belonged."* 

Mr.  Sears  stands  as  a  remarkable  man  among  his  compeers,  not  because  of  the  greatness 
and  scope  of  his  powers  in  general,  but  rather  from  the  depth  of  his  poetical  and  spiritual 
insight.  This  rare  gift  of  seeing  the  spiritual  in  the  natural  was  exceptionally  profound,  ami 
its  fruits  are  seen  not  only  in  his  rhythmic  lines,  but  in  all  his  best  and  most  effective  prose 
works.  He  divined  truth  with  wonderful  quickness,  yet  he  was  not  a  visionary  ;  whatever 
he  thus  fore.saw  was  held  in  abeyance  until  confirmed  by  reason.  Hence  his  religious  works 
have  a  unique  and  peculiar  character,  especially  the  one  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  'J'he  style  is 
fervid  and  poetic,  the  religious  feeling  strong  and  even  intense,  yet  no  conclusions  are  reached 
that  are  not  logically  defended. 

His  poetic  nature  gave  also  to  his  character  a  degree  of  fineness  that  drew  close  around 
iiim  many  appreciative  friends,  though  it  was  not  clearly  understood  by  some  of  a  different 
mould. 

He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  movement,  though  not 
led  by  them,  for  he  reached  his  most  cherished  convictions  by  his  own  independent  think- 
ing. But  to  the  last  of  his  life  he  affirmed  his  loyalty  to  the  Unitarian  body,  and  his  gratitude 
to  it  for  the  freedom  it  had  always  allowed  him. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  prominent  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  town,  state  and  nation.  He 
raised  the  standard  of  schools,  and  gave  to  the  young  people  of  his  pastorates  valuable 
stimulus  and  help.  In  great  national  crises  his  voice  was  heard  from  the  pulpit  declaring 
with  power,  —  as  in  the  "  United  States  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  —  "that  when  the  human  and 

*New  York  Evening  Post. 
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Diviiii;  l  iws  were  in  conflict  it  is  tlie  duty  ot'all  to  obe_y  the  latter."  His  sermon  on  "  Revo- 
liiliun  or  Rei'urin  "  so  coinnieiided  itself  to  tlie  anLi-slavery  leaders  that  an  edition  of  iiiaiiy 
Ihoiisand  copies  was  printed  and  cii'culated. 

Mr.  Sears  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  College  in  1870.  His  maniage  to 
l<vllen,  daugliter  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Bacon  of  Bai-nstable,  IMass.,  occurred  in  1839.  He  died 
-Ian.  1(5,  1876,  at  his  residence  in  Weston,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

SAMUEL  D.  ROBBINS. 

Samuel  Dowse  Robbins,  second  son  of  Abba  Dowse  and  Peter  G.  Robbins,  M.  D.,  was 
l)orn  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  7,  1812. 

He  graduated  at  tlie  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge  in  1833,  and  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Ciiurch  in  his  native  toAvn  November  13  of  the  same  year,  where 
he  remained  for  seven  years.  His  next  pastorate  was  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  which  was  retained 
during  ten  years.  In  1863  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Framingham,  Mass  ,  wliich 
[)Osition  he  held  fourteen  years.  In  1867  he  became  the  minister  to  the  Fii'st  Church  in 
Wayland,  from  which  he  retired  in  1873  to  his  farm  in  Concord,  Mass  ,  and  from  thence  to 
a  home  in  Belmont. 

Mr.  Robbins  was  a  man  of  marked  characteristics.  In  his  social  ministries,  while  at 
Wayland,  no  shadows  could  abide  in  his  presence.  From  his  lips,  notwithstanding  all  due 
restraint,  an  almost  unceasing  overflow  of  mirthfulness  made  Gladness  his  constant  attend- 
ant. Fervency  and  earnestness  of  spirit  were  his  prominent  characteristics  in  the  pulpit. 
Many  of  his  sermons  seem  to  have  been  written  while  seated  on  the  bordei's  of  spiritual 
worlds,  in  view  of  their  splendors.  At  the  house  of  bereavement  nothing  could  exceed  the 
tenderness  of  his  sympathy  ;  the  consolations  given  on  such  occasions  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  recipients. 

He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  College  in  1865.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  served  on  school  committees  in  his  several  pastorates  more  than  forty 
years. 

Of  his  poetiy  it  has  been  said:  "  From  time  to  time  he  has  sent  to  magazines  and  papejs 
liymns  and  sacred  poems  of  great  excellence.  They  are  full  of  devout  and  tender  sentiment, 
are  finel}'  expressive  of  Christian  trust  and  love,  and  have  met  a  warm  response  in  the  hearts 
of  tlieir  readers."  * 

His  marriage  to  Mary  E.  Rhodes  of  Boston  was  in  December,  1833.  His  death  occurred 
at  Belmont,  Mass.,  Ang.  17,  1884.  The  burial  was  at  "  Edgell  Grove  Cemetery,"  Fi'araing- 
ham,  Mass.  J.  S.  D. 

MRS.  ABBY  B.  HYDE. 

Abby,  daughter  of  Asahel  J.  and  Abigail  (Rogers)  Bradley,  was  born  in  Stockbiidge, 
Mass.,  Sei)t.  28,  1799.  She  had  a  frail  constitution,  and  her  health  from  childhood  Avas 
ilelicate.  In  early  life  she  manifested  an  intelligence  and  a  literary  taste  unusual  for  a 
person  of  her  years.  Sept.  28,  1818,  her  nineteenth  birthday,  she  was  married  to  Rev. 
Ivavius  Hyde,  formerly  a  teacher  in  her  iiative  town,  but  who  a  short  time  previously  liad 
been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  In  1823  Mr.  Hyde  removed  to  Bolton, 
C-oini.,  and  eight  years  later  to  Ellington,  Conn.,  in  both  of  which  places  he  had  charge  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  -Inly  22,  1835,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Trinitarian 
Church  in  Wayland,  Mass.    Sul)sequently  he  removed  to  Becket,  and  after  eight  years,  at 
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the  age  of  sixty,  returned  to  his  former  charge  in  Bnlton.  During  the  long  years  of  her 
husband's  life  in  the  gospel  ministry  Mrs.  Hyde  proved  an  efficient  and  faitliful  helper.  Her 
name  at  Wayland  is  associated  with  pleasant  years,  and  the  sweet  characters  of  herself  and 
her  husband  were  as  silent  preachers  in  the  community  long  after  their  bodily  presence  luid 
passed  from  the  place.  At  an  early  age  she  commenced  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  in  after 
years  became  prominent  as  a  writer  of  sacred  hymns.  Some  of  these  were  first  published, 
but  without  her  name,  in  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon's  "Monthly  Concert  Hymns,"  printed  at 
Andover,  Mass.  Subsequently,  the  authorship  having  been  made  known  to  Dr.  Nettleton, 
on  the  publication  of  his  book  entitled  "  Village  Hymns,"  he  solicited  of  Mrs.  Hyde  selec- 
tions for  his  forthcoming  work,  and  received  a  contribution  of  nine.  "  He  also  charged 
her,'*  says  the  writer  of  her  husband's  biographj'-,  "  to  aim  at  additional  hymns  for  a  new 
edition,  the  preparation  of  which  he  entrusted  by  will  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde,  which  con- 
tains forty-three  from  her,  mostly  written  during  his  life  and  approved  by  him.  Of  some  in 
the  first  edition  he  wrote  her,  "I  know  of  none  which  have  been  more  useful."  In  all  of 
her  hymns,  besides  the  beauty  of  felicitous  expression  and  the  display  of  fine  poetic  taste, 
there  is  manifest  a  richness  of  religious  fervor,  and  firm,  abiding  faith  in  her  Saviour,  sucli  ;is 
ever  characterized  the  author's  experience.  Her  hymns  were  based  upon  the  great  truths  of 
a  purely  gospel  theology,  and  were  the  outgoings  of  an  experimental  knowledge  of  llim  in 
whom  she  heartily  believed  and  always  put  her  trust.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  her 
hymns  in  the  present  day,  and  the  one  oftenest  found  in  the  modern  hymn-book,  i.s  tliat 
beginning  with  the  lines,  — 

"  Dear  Saviour,  if  these  lambs  sliould  stray 
From  thy  secm'e  enclosure's  boiuid." 

This  hymn  of  itself,  if  she  had  written  no  other,  would  be  a  sufficient  memoi'ial.  But 
if  the  present  generation  prizes  this  above  all  the  other  productions  of  her  ready  mind,  there 
are  other  gems  that  sparkled  among  the  choicest  poetic  thoughts  and  had  a  marked  sj)irifiial 
influence  in  the  generation  in  which  she  lived.  April  7,  1872,  Mrs.  Hyde  passed  away. 
Her  death,  like  her  life,  was  a  triumph  of  faith.  All  that  day,  which  was  Saturday,  she  was 
planning  that  she  might  not  detain  any  one  from  the  service  of  the  Sabbath  to  follow  ;  "  but,'' 
said  the  narrator,  "with  the  morning  light  she  had  'fallen  asleep.'"  About  a  j'car  before 
the  event  of  her  death  she  wrote  a  hymn,  of  which  the  following  stanza  was  almost  pro[ihetic 
of  the  scene  on  that  peaceful  Sabbath  after  she  had  thus  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus :  — 

"We  saw,  by  morning's  early  light, 
.  Upon  thy  marble  brow  the  trace, 
As  from  glad  vision  of  His  face, 

Sun  of  the  world  where  is  no  night. 
Gone  was  the  impress  there  of  pain, 
Which  thou  shouldst  never  know  again." 

The  life  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  woman  may  perhaps  best  be  expressed  by  giving 
the  opinion  of  an  early  friend,  as  written  to  her  children  —  that  she  was  a  model  of  fiuthful- 
ness  in  all  duties  relating  to  her  family  and  friends,  and  "  a  model  in  lier  quietness  of  .spirit, 
combined  with  such  intelligence  and  mental  culture.  Whenever  I  was  with  her  she  always 
impressed  me  as  in  all  respects  the  best  example  of  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  wliom  it 
wiLS  my  privilege  to  number  among  my  friends."  Truly  it  may  be  said  in  this  connection, 
'•The  precious  memory  of  the  just  shall  flourish  though  they  sleep  in  dust." 
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EDWARD  MELLEN. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Wii3'liiii(l  who  liavc  attained  eminence  tlie  name  of  I'vdwrird 
iMellcn  stands  prominent. 

His  professional  slndies  were  pursued  chiefly  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Hoar,  in  C-'niicoid, 
and  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Middlesex  County  in  1828.    After  a  brief  pi-actice  in  l'>a>t 
Oandjridge  he  opened  an  office  in  East  Sudbury,  which  theneeforwaixl  became  his  home 
He  i^radnally  rose  to  distinction,  and  in  1855  was  a|:ipointed  Chief  Justice  in  the  (.'<iuil  nl' 
Connnon  l^leas,  which  position  lie  held  until  the  dissolution  of  that  branch  of  the  judiciary. 

Unfamiliar  with  pi'ofessional  life,  the  writer  is  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  testimonials 
oL'  Judge  Mellen's  associates  for  opinions  relative  to  his  character  and  endowmeuls  as  a 
Jurist. 

-'At  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  of  Middlesex  the  following  action  was  taken  : 
"  Resolved,  That  as  members  of  this  Bar  we  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  Hon.- Edward 
Mellen,  formerly  Chief  Justice,  who  for  more  than  twelve  years,  by  his  quiet  beai'ing,  unlii- 
iiig  industry,  [)ure  character  and  courtesy  of  manner,  adorned  and  dignified  the  Bench. 

"  Resolved.  That  in  view  of  his  position  as  a  leading  member  of  this  Bar,  and  of  his 
faithful  and  able  services  on  the  Bench,  it  is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  we  should  bear 
oar  testimony  to  his  eminent  worth  and  character." 

From  remarks  made  on  the  above  occasion  the  following  selections  have  been  made  : 
"He  loved  the  law.     With  no  pretensions  to  genius,  by  hard  study  and  constant  effort 
he  won  his  wav  upward  to  great  legal  ability." 

"He  brought  to  the  Bench  a  large  experience,  a  judicial  mind  well  trained  by  study  and 
discipline,  and  an  irreproachable  character." 

"  A  more  patient,  painstaking,  conscientious  magistrate,  one  more  loyal  to  law  and  to 
litigant,  never  presided  over  a  judicial  tribunal." 

But  Mr.  Mellen  had  other  fields  of  labor  and  secured  other  trophies.  He  held  f(n'  many 
years  a  [dace  of  trust  in  his  Alma  Mater. 

His  mental  structure  was  like  the  Tuscan  order  of  architecture  —  strong,  massive,  simple. 
His  public  addresses,  not  less  than  his  pleas  in  court,  were  free  from  sophistry,  and  were  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  that  attested  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker.  Court  and  hall  were  moved  not 
i)y  llorid  display,  but  l)y  the  power  of  compact  logic.  Yet,  in  the  unrestrained  conditions  of 
home  and  the  social  circle,  there  was  an  easy  play 'of  mirthfidness  and  a  brilbaney  of  wit 
that  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  liis  presence;  while  from  his  richly-stored  memoiy  gems  of  the 
poetry  he  loved  would  often  be  poured  out  to  give  additional  delight. 

He  was  interested  in  Bil)lical  studies  and  a  firm  believer  in  Unitarian  doctrines.  Politi- 
cal affairs  did  not  much  trouble  him,  but  in  the  quiet  of  his  adopted  town  his  influence  was 
deeply  felt,  and  his  effective  work  will  descend  in  imperishable  legacies.  He  raised  its 
schools  to  a  degree  of  excellence  never  before  attained  and  not  since  exceeded.  In  the 
founding  of  its  Public  Library  the  part  he  took  has  never  been  fully  disclosed  to  the  public. 
It  chanced  that  the  writer  was  the  first  VVayland  citizen  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from 
commencement  exercises  at  Brown  University,  in  1847.  At  this  interview,  under  the  seal 
of  privacy,  he  disclosed  the  following  facts  :  .  "  President  Wayland  has  proposed  to  give  (he 
town  of  Wayland  the  sum  of  f500  ;  and  on  consulting  me  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  gift 
should  be  made,  /  suggested  that  of  a  Public  Libbaby,  to  which  the  President  readily 
acceded."  Thus  originated  our  much-valued  Library.  But  the  work  of  Judge  Mellen  did 
not  end  here.  He  planned  a  method  by  which  the  citizens  were  to  take  an  active  [lart  in 
duplicating  tiie  gift  of  President  Wayland,  and  it  wa,s  a  grand  moment  in  his  lih;  when,  on 


Edward  Mellen, 

At  iIk-        (.1  12. 
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presenting'  the  whole  matter  to  a  crowded  hall  of  his  fellow-citizens,  lie  found  them  ready 
with  one  voice  to  accept  and  adopt  it.  His  labors,  also,  in  selectinrj-  and  purchasing  the 
books  were  invaluable. 

On  leaviuo-  the  bench  Judge  Mellen  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  Jjut  in 
1872  the  necessity  of  absolute  rest  from  legal  cares  and  labors  became  imperative.  Disease 
wa^  close  upon  him.  The  office  was  closed  and  his  active  life-work  completed.  He  retired 
to  his  loved  home  and  there  awaited  the  final  transit,  which  came  May  31,  ISTTi. 

The  parents  of  Judge  Mellen  were  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Comey)  Mellen.  His  marriage 
with  Sophia  Whitney,  of  Cambridge,  occurred  May  17,  1831,  who,  with  two  daughters,  still 
survives  him. 

Note.  —  See  also  partial  sketch  of  Judge  Mellen  on  p.  58  in  the  body  of  this  worlc. 

J.  S.  ]). 

LUCY  A.  LEE. 

Lucy  Ann  Lee,  daughter  of  Cj'rus,  Senior,  and  Sarah  (Hagar)  Lee,  was  born  in  Weston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1819.  Not  long  after,  her  parents  removed  to  East  Sudbury,  where  the 
remainder  of  her  life  was  chiefly  spent. 

Her  mental  powers  matured  early,  and  in  girlhood  she  showed  signs  of  a  contemplative 
mood  beyond  her  years,  which  gradually  ripened  into  deep  religious  feeling,  with  an  almost 
Puritanical  strictness  of  moral  life  ;  she  found  judgments  against  herself  that  Iiei-  friends 
could  not  appreciate  ;  yet  her  trust  was  strong  in  proportion,  so  that  a  placid  cheerful ncss  of 
character  was  the  result. 

She  was  never  in  robust  health,  and  diseased  conditions  became  apparent  ere  middle  life 
was  readied.  It  was  during  periods  of  enforced  relaxation  that  her  poetic  talent  was 
developed  :  it  never  became  a  passion  with  her,  but  it  was  a  kindly  solace  in  ])ainfnl  and 
sleepless  hours.    Not  many  of  her  lines  have  been  printed  except  for  use  on  special  occasions. 

Daring  a  lai'ge  portion  of  her  life  she  was  afflicted  with  acute  pain  from  sensitiveness  to 
light,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  was  compelled-to  shield  her  eyes  by  a  thick  veil.  During  her 
last  3'ear  of  life  her  eyesight  was  practically  useless. 

"  ■My  Veil,"  the  last  of  her  poetic  effusions,  bears  pathetic  reference  to  her  deiii'ivation 
so  long  and  pjatiently  borne.    Her  deatlr occurred  April  16,  1889.  J.  S.  D. 

THOMAS  V/.  PARSONS. 

Thomas  William  Parsons  is  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  living  AnK:rica,n  poets. 
In  the  "Songs  of  Three  Centuries,"  edited- by  John  G.  Whittier  and  publisheil  in  ISSI, 
are  poems  of  two  authors  M'ho  have  resided  in  Wayland,  viz.,  E.  H.  Sears,  D.  D.,  a.nd 
T.  W.  Par.sons.  The  selection  from  the  poetry  of  the  former  is  "  Christmas  Hymn,"  ajid  the 
selections  from  the  letter  are  "Campanile  Di  Pisa  "  and  "  On  a  Bust  of  Dante."  In  1H72  a 
collection  of  poems,  entitled  "The  Shadow  of  the  Obelisk  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Dr.  Parsons, 
w<is  published  in  London,  and  in  187.")  "The  Willey  House  and  Sonnets,"  by  the  sanu-  author, 
was  published  at  Caml)ridge.  Mass. 

Before  tte  old  "Howe  Tavern  "  of  Sudbury  was  closed  to  the  public  as  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment and  boarding,  Dj-.  Parsons  at  times  resided  there  as  a  summer  boarder,  and  it  is 
.said  that  it  is  due  to  the  description  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Longfellow  that  the  "  Howe,"  or 
"Red  Horse  Tavern,"  was  made  famous  by  the  author  of  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  The 
poem  entitled  "The  Old  House  in  Sudbury  Twenty  Years  Afterwards"  relates  to  this  old 
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hostelry,  n.s  does  iilyo  hlio  one  culled  ''<^"fny  FiiAv]<cs  Diiy,"  l.lu;  firyt  verse  of  wliieli  is  ;i,s 
follows  : 

"         til'Oh  of  Novomliui'  when  ineacluui:  \\r\-r  Id'uwh, 
Ami  l".l)e  crimson  woods  wiMici'cil  round  .Siulbui'y  Lown, 
Four  lads  from  the  city  wliicli  Molines  calls  tlic  best, 
At  an  old  tavern  met  for  a  whole  day  of  rest.'' 

For  Jiiauy  years  he  has  spent  portions  of  his  time  in  Wayland,  residing  on  the  "  Jsltind," 
or  "  Farm,"  as  a  boarder  at  the  Col.  David  Heard  place.  This  is  an  old  homestead  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  just  beyond  "Farm  Bridge."  It  overlooks  the  broad  meadows  and  the 
winding  river  course,  and  is  situated  under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  elm,  beneath  whose 
spreading  branches  generations  have  sat.  It  is  to  this  quiet,  rural  retreat  that  he  refers  in 
the  following  verses  from  his  poem  entitled,  "To  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow." 

"  Tliinlc  not  that  this  enclianted  isle 
Wlierein  1  dwell,  sometimes  a  king, 
Postpones  till  .June  its  tardy  smile. 
And  only  knows  imagined  spi'ing. 

"  Not  yet  my  lilies  are  in  bloom  ; 
But  lo  !  my  cherry,  bridahwhite, 
Whose  sweetness  fill?  my  sunny  room, 

The  bees,  and  me,  with  one  delight.  ■  .. 

"  And  on  the  brink  of  liandham  Brook  ■  ■ 

The  laughing  cowslips  catch  mine  eye, 
As  on  the  bridge  I  stop  to  look 
At  the  stray  blossoms  loitering  by. 

"  Our  almond-willow  waves  its  plumes 

In  contrast  with  the  dark-haired  pine,  i 
And  in  the  morning  sun  perfumes 
The  lane  almost  like  summer's  vine. 

"  Dear  Poet!  sliouldst  thou  tread  with  me, 
Even  in  the  spring,  these  woodland  ways, 
Under  thy  foot  the  violet  see. 
And  overhead  the  maple  sprays, 

"  Thou  mightst  forego  thy  Charles's  claim. 
To  wander  by  our  stream  awhile; 
So  should  these  meadows  grow  to  fame, 
And  all  the  Muses  haunt  our  Isle. 


"  Wayland,  Massachusetts.'' 


EARLY  GRANTEES. 


Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Early  Grantees  of  the  original  territory  of  the  Town 
of  Sudbur}-,  who  permanently  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  or  probably  resided 
there  until  they  engaged  in  the  colonization  of  other  places. 


PETER  NOYES. 

Peter  Noyes  came  from  England  in  the  ship  "  Confidence,"  1638.  He  is  called  "yeo- 
man "  in  the  ship's  passenger  list,  but  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  records  of  this  country 
as  "gentleman;  "  and  the  term  "  Mr."  is  often  applied.  After  a  short  stay  in  America,  lie 
returned  to  England,  but  came  back  the  next  year  in  the  ship  "Jonathan,"  with,  it  is  sup- 
posed, other  children,  viz.,  Nicholas,  Dorothy,  Abigail  and  Peter ;  also  the  servants  John 
Waterman,  Richard  Barnes  and  William  Street.  Mr.  Noyes  was  a  freeman  May  13,  1C40,  a 
selectman  eighteen  years,  and  represented  the  town  at  the  General  Court  in  1640,  '41  and 
'50.  He  died  Sept.  23,  1657.  Three  years  before  his  death  he  gave  his  estate  in  England 
to  his  son  Thomas.  The  day  before  his  death  he  made  a  will  in  which  he  made  his  son 
Thomas  his  executor,  and  named  the  following  other  children:  Peter,  Joseph,  Elizabeth 
(wife  of  Josiah  Haynes),  Dorothy  (wife  of  John  Haynes),  Abigail  (wife  of  Thomas  Plymp- 
ton),  his  daughter-in-law  Mary  (wife  of  his  son  Thomas),  and  his  kinsman  Shadrach  Hap- 
good  The  Noyses  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  mill  on  the  west  side  was 
built  by  them.  Prominent  members  of  the  family  are  buried  in  the  Old  Burying-ground, 
Wayland. 

THOMAS  NOYES. 
Thomas  Noyes.    (See  sketch  of  Peter  Noyes.) 

HUGH  GRIFFIN. 

Hugh  Griffin  (or  Griffing)  was  a  freeman  in  1645,  and  held  the  office  of  the  first  town 
clerk  in  Sudbury.  The  Colony  Records  state  that,  in  1645,  Hugh  Griffin  was  "appointed 
clerk  of  the  writs  in  place  of  Walter  Haynes."  He  married  Elizabeth  Upson,  a  widow,  who 
had  one  daughter  by  a  former  marriage.  He  died  1656,  and  left  a  will  in  which  are  mentioned 
as  his  children,  Jonathan,  Abigail  (born  Nov.  16,  1640),  Sarah  (born  Nov.  20,  1642),  Shemuel 
(born  Jan.  9,  1643,  O.S.),  and  also  Hannah,  daughter  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage. 
Among  his  descendants  was  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.D.,  who  was  a  professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  at  Andover,  a  pastor  of  Park-Street  Church,  Boston,  and  third  president  of  Williams 
College.  Dr.  Griffin  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1670,  and  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1790. 

SOLOMON  JOHNSON. 

Solomon  Johnson  became  a  freeman  in  1651.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife,  Han- 
nah, dying  in  1651.  By  this  marriage  he  had  three  children,  Joseph  or  Joshua  and  Nathaniel, 
who  were  twins  (born  Feb.  3,  1640),  and  Mary  (born  Jan.  23,  1644).  He  married  for  his 
second  wife  Elinor  Crafts,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  Caleb,  who  died  young,  Samuel 
(born  March  5,  1654),  Hannah  (born  Apiil  27,  1656),  and  Caleb  (born  Oct.  1,  1G58). 
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He  assishecl  in  the  formation  of  the  Mavlbovo  Plantation,  and  was  assigned  a  house-lot  of 
twenty-three  acres  there.  He  was  selectman  from  1(351  to  1666.  His  son  Caleb  purchased, 
with  Thomas  Brown  and  Thomas  Drury,  the  Glover  farm  near  Cochituate  Pond,  of  John 
Appleton,  Jr.  Upon  this  land  Caleb  erected  a  house  near  Dudley  Pond,  Way  land,  and  died 
there  in  1777.  In  the  inventory  of  his  real  estate  one  piece  of  land  was  "Beaver-hole 
meadow." 

WILLIAM  WARD. 

William  Ward  came  to  this  country  about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Sudbury,  bring- 
ing with  him,  it  is  supposed,  five  children,  John  (born  1626),  Joanna  (born  1628),  Obadiah 
(boin  1632),  Richard  (born  1635),  and  Deborah  (born  1637).  He  became  a  freeman  in 
1643.  By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  he  had  eight  children  born  in  America,  Hannah  (born 
1639),  William  (born  Jan.  22,  1640),  Samuel  (born  Sept.  24,  1641),  Elizabeth  (born  April 
14,  1643),  Increase  (born  Feb.  22,  1646),  Hopestill  (born  Feb.  24,  1646),  Eleazer  (born 
1649),  and  Bethia  (born  1658).  In  1643,  Mr.  Ward  represented  the  town  as  deputy  to  the 
General  Court.  He  was  prominent  in  helping  to  establish  a  plantation  at  Marlboro,  and 
moved  there  in  1660.  He  was  made  deacon  of  the  church  at  its  organization,  and  was  sent 
as  representative  of  the  town  in  1666.  He  died  there  Aug.  lo,  1687,  leaving  a  will  made 
April  6,  1686.    His  wife  died  Dec.  9,  1700,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

ANTHONY  WHYTE. 

Anthony  Whyte  (or  White),  aged  twenty-seven,  came  from  Ipswich,  Count}-  of  Suffolk, 
Eng.,  in  1634.  He  came  to  this  country  in  the  "  Francis,"  went  to  Watertown,  and  subse- 
(juently  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  a  settlement  at  Sudbury.  Afterwards  he  returned  to 
Watertown.  He  married  Grace  Hall,  Sept.  8,  1645,  and  had  three  children,  all  bo  in  in 
Watertown;  viz:  Abigail,  John  and  Mary.  He  died  March  8,  1686,  leaving  a  will,  of  which 
Rebecca,  widow  of  his  son  John,  was  named  executrix. 

THOMAS  WHITE. 

Thomas  White  was  a  freeman  May  13,  1640.  He  was  a  selectman  in  1642,  and  shared 
in  the  first  three  divisions  of  land. 

JOHN  PARMENTER,  SR. 

John  Parmenter,  Sr.  (Parmeter  or  Permenter)  came  from  England  to  Watertown,  and 
from  there  to  Sudbury,  and  was  made  a  freeman  May  13,  1640.  He  was  accompanied  to 
America  by  his  wife  Bridget  and  his  son  John,  who  became  a  freeman  May,,  1642.  Other 
children  ma,y  have  come  from  England  with  them.  His  wife  died  April  6,  1660,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  married  Aug,  9,  1660,  Annie  Dane,  widow  of  John 
Dane.  He  died  May  1,  1671,  aged  eighty-three.  Mr.  Parmenter  was  one  of  the  early 
selectmen,  and  second  deacon  of  the  church,  to  which  office  he  was  chosen  in  1658.  Sept.  4, 
1639,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  lay  out  the  land. 

JOHN  PAMENTER,  JR. 

John  Parmenter,  Jr.,  was  also  an  early  proprietor,  and  kept  a  tavern,  or  ordhniry,  at 
whicli  the  committee  of  the  Colonial  Court  and  Ecclesiastical  Council  for  the  settlement  of 
difficulties  in  Sudbury,  in  1656,  were  entertained.    The  old  ordinary  was  situated  on  the 
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south  street  of  the  settlement,  on  the  honse-lot  assigned  at  the  general  allotment  of  1639. 
And  until  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  "Old  Parmenter  Tavern"  was  con- 
tinued at  the  same  spot,  a  little  westerly  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  late  Jonathan  D.  Par- 
menter. John  Parmenter,  Jr.,  had  six  children,  among  whom  was  one  named  John.  His 
wife,  Amy,  died  in  1681.  The  Parmenter  family  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
and  been  a  people  of  industry  and  thrift. 

EDMUND  RICE. 

Edmund  Rice  was  born  in  1594,  and  came  to  this  country  from  Barkhamstead,  Hertford- 
shire, Eng.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Tamazine,  died  at  Sudbury,  where  she 
was  buried  June  18,  1654.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  March  1,  1655,  was  Mercie 
(Hurd)  Brigham,  widow  of  Thomas  Brigham  of  Cambridge.  He  had  twelve  children,  nine 
of  whom  were  born  in  England,  and  the  others  in  Sudbury  Henry  (born  1616)  ;  Edward 
(born  1618);  Edmund:  Thomas;  Mary;  Lydia  (born  1627);  Matthew  (born  1629);  Daniel 
(born  1632)  ;  Samuel  (born  1634):  Joseph  (born  1637);  Benjamin  (born  1640);  Ruth  (born 
1659);  and  Ann  (born  1661).  Mr.  Rice  died  May  3,  1663,  at  Marlboro,  aged  about  sixty- 
nine,  and  was  buried  in  Sudbury.  His  widow  married  William  Hunt  of  Marlboro.  Mr.  Rice 
was  a  prominent  man  in  the  settlement.  He  early  owned  lands  in  and  out  of  the  town,  some 
of  which  came  by  grant  of  the  General  Court.  His  first  dwelling-place  at  Sudbury  was  on 
the  old  north  street.  Sept.  1,  1642,  he  sold  this  place  to  John  Moore,  and  Sept.  13  of  the 
same  year  leased  for  six  years  the  Dunster  Farm,  which  lay  just  east  of  Cochituate  Pond. 
He  bought  of  the  widow  Mary  Axdell  six  acres  of  land  and  her  dwelling-house,  which  were 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  some  years  afterwards  he  bought  of  Philemon  Whale  his 
house  and  nine  acres  of  land  near  "  the  spring  "  and  adjacent  to  the  Axdell  place  ;  and  these 
taken  together,  in  part  at  least,  formed  the  old  Rice  homestead,  not  far  from  the  "Five 
Paths."  This  old  homestead  remained  in  the  Rice  family  for  generations.  Edmund  sold  it 
to  Edmund,  his  son,  who  passed  it  to  his  sons  John  and  Edmund,  and  afterwards  John  trans- 
ferred his  share  of  it  to  his  brother  Edmund,  by  whom  it  passed  to  others  of  the  family,  who 
occupied  it  till  within  the  last  half  century.  On  Sept.  26,  1647,  Mr.  Rice  leased  the  "  Glover 
Farm  "  for  ten  years,  and  April  8, 1657,  he  purchased  the  "  Jennison  Farm,"  which  comprised 
two  hundred  acres,  situated  by  the  town's  southerly  boundarj',  and  between  the  "Dunster 
Farm"  and  what  is  now  Weston  ;  and  June  24,  1659,  the  "Dunster  Farm"  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Rice  and  his  son.  He  was  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  the  Sudbury  plantation. 
He  was  a  freeman  May  13,  1640,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Colonial 
Court,  Sept.  4,  1639,  to  apportion  land  to  the  inhabitants.  He  served  as  selectman  from 
1639  to  1644,  and  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  several  successive  years.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  the  settlement  of  Marlboro,  for  which  he  was  a  petitioner  in  1656.  The  Rice  family 
in  Sudbury  have  been  numerous,  and  the  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  on  the  town 
books. 

HENRY  RICE. 

Henry  Rice  was  the  son  of  Edmund  (see  sketch  of  Edmund  Rice),  and  was  born  in 
England,  1616.  He  was  assigned  a  house-lot  on  the  south  street  of  the  settlement,  adjacent 
to  that  of  John  Maynard  on  the  east,  and  his  father,  Edmund,  on  the  west. 

HENRY  CURTIS. 

Henry  Curtis  (or  Curtice)  had  his  homestead  on  the  north  street  of  the  settlement, 
probably  about  where,  until  within  nearly  a  half  century,  an  old  house  called  the  Curtis 
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house  stood.  His  descendants  have  been  conspicuous,  not  only  in  town  history,  but  also  in 
that  of  the  county  and  colony.  Ephraim,  his  son,  was  a  famous  Indian  scout.  M;ijoi'  Curtis, 
whose  grave  is  in  the  west  part  of  the  "  Old  Burying-ground,"  was  a  distinguished  citizen. 

JOHN  STONE. 

John-Stone  came  to  Sudbury  from  Cambridge,  and  was  son  of  Dea.  Gregory  Stone,  of 
that  place.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  America.  He  miuricd 
Ann,  daughter  of  Elder  Edward  Howe  of  Watertown,  and  had  ten  children,  most  of  whom 
were  born  in  Sudbury.  He  was  at  one  time  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  in  1655  was  town 
clerk.  He  was  an  early  settler  on  land  now  in  Framingham,  and  at  one  time  owned  the  land 
that  is  now  included  in  Saxonville.  It  is  supposed  when  the  Indian  war  began  he  removed 
to  Cambridge.  He  was  representative  of  that  town  in  1682-83.  He  died  May  6,  1683,  aged 
sixty-four. 

JOHN  RUTTER. 

John  Rutter  came  to  America  in  the  ship  "  Confidence,"  in  1638  at  the  age  of  twentj'- 
two.  He  married  Elizabeth  Plympton,  who  came  to  this  country  in  tlie  ship  "Jonathan," 
in  1639,  having  as  fellow-passengers  Peter  Noyes,  who  was  on  his  second  voyage  to  America, 
and  also  the  mother  and  sister  of  John  Bent.  John  Rutter  had  a  house-lot  assigned  him  on 
the  north  street,  a  little  westerly  of  Clay -pit  Hill.  He  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and 
engaged  with  the  town  to  build  the  first  meeting-house.  He  had  three  children,  Elizabeth, 
John,  and  Joseph,  About  tiie  time  of  the  settlement  several  acres  of  land  were  given  liivn 
by  the  town,  in  acknowledgment  of  some  public  service.    He  was  selectman  in  1675. 

JOHN  LOKER. 

John  Loker  was  assigned  a  house-lot  just  west  of  the  meeting-house,  where  he  lived  in 
a  house  with  his  mother  as  late  as  1678.  The  town  purchased  of  him  at  that  date,  for  a  par- 
sonage, the  east  end  of  his  house,  together  with  an  orchard  and  four  acres  of  land,  and  the 
reversion  due  to  him  of  the  western  end  of  the  house,  which  his  mother  then  occupied.  It  is 
said  that  before  1652  he  married  Mary  Draper.  Families  by  the  name  of  Loker  have  lived 
within  the  original  limits  of  Sudbury  since  the  days  of  its  settlement,  dwelling  for  the  most 
part  in  the  territory  now  Wayland,  and  more  especially  in  the  southern  portion.  Isaac  Loker 
was  captain  of  a  troop  of  Sudbury  men  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  members  of  his  com- 
pany coming  from  both  sides  of  the  river. 

HENRY  LOKER. 

Henry  Loker  was  perhaps  brother  of  John.  '   ■  . 

JOHN  MAYNARD. 
John  Maynard  was  a  freeman  in  1644.  It  is  supposed  he  was  married  when  he  came  to 
this  country,  and  that  he  brought  with  him  his  son  John,  who  was  then  about  eight  years 
old.  Perhaps  there  were  other  cliildren.  He  married  for  his  second  wife  Mary  Axdell,  in 
1646.  He  had  by  this  marriage  Zachery  (born  June  7,  1647),  Elizabeth,  Lydia,  Hannah, 
and  Mary,  who  married  Daniel  Hudson.  Mr.  Maynard  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  Marl- 
boro, and  died  at  Sudbury,  Dec.  10,  1672.    The  Maynard  family  has  been  prominent  in 
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:be  town,  aud  honorably  connected  with  its  annals.  Nathaniel  Maynard  was  captain  of  a 
company  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PHILEMON  WHALE. 

Philemon  Whale  was  in  Sudbury  in  1646.  He  was  a  freeman  May  10,  1688,  and  Nov.  7, 
1G49,  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Cakebread.  His  wife  died  Dec.  28,1656; 
and  Nov.  9,  1657,  he  married  Elizabeth  Griffin.  He  owned  land  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  but  his  early  home  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  mill-pond. 
Afterwards  he  built  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Rice  Spring."  A  culvert  or  bi-idge 
near  the  mill-pond  is  still  called  "Whale's  Bridge;"  but  the  name,  except  as  it  is  thus  per- 
petuated, is  now  seldom  heard  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

John  Smith  was  at  Sudbury  in  1647.  He  may  have  been  John  Smith,  an  early  settler 
of  Watertown,  or  a  relative  of  his.  His  wife's  name  was  Sarah.  He  had  assigned  him  lot 
No.  29  in  the  second  squadron  of  the  two-mile  grant.  The  name  Smith  has  been  a  common 
oue  in  town.  Capt.  Joseph  Smith  commanded  a  company  from  Sudbury  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775.  The  Smiths  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  were  early  settlers 
of  what  is  now  Maynard  ;  the  names  of  Amos  and  Thomas  Smith  being  prominent  among  the 
pioneers  of  that  part  of  Sudburj'  territory.  A  descendant  of  the  Smiths  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  is  Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  formerly  principal  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  and 
present  master  of  the  Dorchester  High  School. 

JOHN  GROUT. 

John  Grout  came  from  Watertown  to  Sudbury  about  1643,  and  about  the  same  time 
OHiue  into  possession  of  the  Cakebread  Mill,  and  was  allowed  by  the  town  "  to  pen  water  for 
the  use  of  the  mill "  on  land  adjacent  to  the  stream  above.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  was 
Mary,  and  for  his  second  wife  he  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Cakebread.  He  had  ten 
children,  two  of  them  by  his  first  marriage,  John  (born  Aug.  8,  1641)  and  Mary  (born 
Dec.  11,  1643).  His  children  by  his  second  marriage  were  Johu,  Sarah  (who  married  John 
Loker,  Jr.),  Joseph,  Abigail  (who  married,  in  1678,  Joseph  Curtis),  Jonathan,  Elizabeth 
(who  married  Samuel  Allen),  Mary  (who  married  Thomas  Knapp),  and  Susanna  (who 
marrried  John  Woodward). 

THOMAS  CAKEBREAD. 

Thomas  Cakebread  was  from  Watertown,  and  became  a  freeman  May  14,  1634.  In 
1637  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Busby.  He  was  for  a  while  at  Dedham,  and 
subsequently  at  Sudbury,  where  he  died  Jan.  4,  1643.  He  erected  the  first  mill  at  Sudbury, 
for  which  the  town  granted  him  lands.  The  Colony  Records  state  that,  in  1642,  "  Ensign 
Cakebread  was  to  lead  the  Sudbury  company."  His  widow  married  Capt.  John  Groutj  and 
his  daughter  Mary  married  Philemon  Whale,  at  Sudbury,  Nov.  1,  1649. 

THOMAS  KING. 

Thomas  King  was  at  Sudbury  near  1650.  In  1655  he  married  Bridget  Davis.  He 
owned  land  in  the  fourth  squadron  of  the  two-mile  grant,  his  lot  being  No.  50,  and  adjoining 
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tilt)  cow-pen  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  Pie  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  plan- 
tation of  Marlboro,  in  1656,  and  was  on  the  first  board  of  selectmen  of  that  town. 

PETER  KING. 

Peter  King  was  at  Sudbury  not  far  from  1660.  He  was  a  man  of  some  prominence  in 
the  town,  being  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  a  representative  to  the  Colonial  Court  in 
1689-90.  He  was  one  of  the  contracting  parties  for  the  erection  of  the  second  meeting- 
house. Peter  King's  homestead  was  probably  not  far  from  the  town  bridge,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  a  place  on  the  river  not  far  from  this  point  being  still  called  "  King's  Pond." 
The  name  King  was  often  spoken  in  earlier  times  in  the  town  ;  but  perhaps  not  in  the  mem- 
ory of  any  now  living  have  any  descendants  of  these  early  inhabitants,  of  this  name,  lived 
there. 

JOHN  WOODWARD. 

John  Woodward,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  came  to  this  country  in  the  ship  "Elizabeth," 
in  1634.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  father,  and  was  for  a  time  at  Watertown.  His  wife's 
name  was  Mary,  and  they  had  a  son,  born  March  20,  1650,  who  it  is  supposed  died  young. 
He  went  to  Sudbury,  where  his  wife  died  July  8,  1654.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Charles- 
town,  and  there  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  Benjamin,  widow  of  Joshua  Stubbs.  He 
returned  to  Sudbury,  and  by  his  second  marriage  he  had  three  children,  —  Rose  (born 
Aug.  18,  1659),  John  (born  Dec.  12,  1661),  and  Abigail.  He  was  a  freeman  in  1690,  and 
died  at  Watertown,  Feb.  16,  1696.  John  Woodward  received  in  the  division  of  the  two-mile 
grant  lot  No.  41,  adjoining  that  of  John  Moore,  in  the  fourth  squadron.  The  name  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  earlier  annals  of  Sudbury,  but  has  for  many  years  ceased  to  be  as 
familiar  to  the  town's  people  as  formerly.  Daniel  Woodward,  who  died  in  1760,  built  a 
mill  on  Hop,  or  Wash,  Brook,  in  1740 ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  he  also 
erected  the  house  occupied  by  Capt.  James  Moore  of  Sudbury,  who  is  one  of  his  descendants. 

HUGH  DRURY. 

Hugh  Drury  was  in  Sudbury  as  early  as  1641,  and  was  by  trade  a  carpenter.  He  mar- 
ried Lydia,  daughter  of  Edmund  Rice,  for  his  first  wife,  who  died  April  5,  1675 ;  and  for  his 
second  wife,  Mary,  the  widow  of  Rev.  Edward  Fletcher.  He  had  two  children,  John  and 
Hugh.  After  dwelling  in  Sudbury  for  a  time,  where  he  bought  a  house  and  land  of  William 
Swift,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  died  July  6,  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  Burying- 
ground  with  his  wife,  Lydia. 

EDMUND  BROWNE. 
Edmund  Browne.    (See  pp.  18,  40.) 

JOHN  BENT.  ;  ■ 

.   John  Bent.    (See  pp.  2,  105.)  , 

JOHN  MOORE. 

John  Moore  was  at  Sudbury  by  1643,  and  may  have  come  to  Amei'ica  from  London  in 
the  "  Planter,"  in  1635,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  or  he  may  have  arrived  in  1638.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife's  name  being  Elizabeth,  and  he  had  several  children.  His  second 
wife  was  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Smith.  His  daughter  Mary  married  Richard  Ward,  and 
Lydia  (born  June  24,  1643,)  married,  in  1664,  Samuel  Wright. 


Dr.  MOSES  TAFT  HOUSE, 
Sudbury  Centre. 


See  page  207. 
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TAVERNS. 

The  "  Wayside  Inn."  (See  page  33.)  —  The  picture  of  this  house,  which  is  used  as  a 
frontispiece,  was  made  from  a  photograph. 

The  picture  entitled  "  Wayside  Inn  and  the  Ancient  Oaks,"  is  from  a  wood  engraving 
made  for  the  "  History  of  Sudbury,"  the  original  of  which  was  a  photograph. 

THE  GEORGE  PITTS  TAVERN. 

The  "  Old  George  Pitts  House,"  or  tavern,  was  a  little  southerly  of  the  late  residence 
of  Christopher  G.  Cutler,  Esq.  At  this  house,  town  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there,  money  was  granted  for  the  support  of 
preaching  on  the  West  Side  (see  page  21). 

THE  SOUTH  SUDBURY  TAVERN. 

This  building  was  demolished  in  1862.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  looked  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  at  which  time  it  was  kept 
by  Gen.  Benjamin  Sawin.  It  was  located  at  the  corner  of  the  "  Boston  and  Worcester  "  and 
"  meeting-house  road."    The  picture  is  from  a  sketch  by  the  author. 

THE  OLD  TAVERN,  SUDBURY  CENTRE. 

The  house  in  which  the  old  tavern  was  kept  was  erected  by  Mr.  Rice,  father  of  the 
late  Reuben  Rice,  of  Concord.  He  was  killed  at  "  Wash  bridge"  by  the  overturning  of  a 
load  of  timber  which  he  was  hauling  for  the  erection  of  the  Sudbury  meeting-house  of  1796. 
lu  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Ashbel  Kidder,  who  practised 
medicine  in  Sudbury  about  twenty-five  years.  It  is  probable,  from  the  following  record,  that 
at  this  time  he  also  kept  a  public  house.  "  To  Dr.  Ashbel  Kidder,  for  dining  the  Clergy  and 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  etc.,  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow,  115.40."  Other  pro- 
prietors have  been  Tourtelot,  Charles  Moore,  Howe  and  Moulton.  About  a  half  century 
ago  the  tavern  was  kept  by  Joel  Jones,  and  later,  by  Maranda  Page,  at  which  time  it  was 
burnt.  The  picture  of  this  house  is  from  the  copy  of  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Stearns,  of 
Roxbury. 

GARRISON  HOUSES. 

The  "Brown  Garrison  House."  (See  page  12.)  —  The  date  when  this  house  was  built 
Ls  not  known.  It  was  long  occupied  by  persons  of  the  name  of  Brown,  and  may  have  been 
built  by  Major  Thomas  Brown,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Sudbur}"^,  and 
who  died  in  1709.  The  picture  was  engraved  for  the  History  of  Sudbury  from  a  painting  by 
the  author,  which  was  made  from  descriptions  given  by  old  residents,  and  approved  by  them. 

"  The  Walker  Garrison  House."  —  This  building,  it  is  supposed,  was  erected  by  William 
Walker,  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  the  first  of  the  name  of  Walker  in  Sudbury.  Several 
generations  of  this  family  owned  and  occupied  the  house,  among  which  was  Thomas,  a  dea- 
con of  the  Sudbury  Church  during  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Jacob  Bigelow;  Paul,  son  of  Thomas, 
and  at  one  time  representative  at  the  General  Court ;  and  Willard,  son  of  Paul,  who  died  a 
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i'cw  years  since.  The  liouse  is  at  present  unoccupied,  and  visited  by  the  antiquary  as  an 
object  of  much  interest.  Tlie  picture  was  originally  engraved  for  the  "  History  of  Sudbury," 
and  was  made  from  a  photograph  (see  page  12). 

The  "  Haynes  Garrison  House."  (See  page  13).  —  The  date  of  the  erection  of  this 
building  is  unknown,  but  undoubted  tradition  refers  to  it  as  the  "Old  Haynes  Garrison."  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Walter  or  Deacon  John  Haynes,  to  whose  house  reference 
is  made  in  the  "  Old  Petition."  The  picture  is  from  an  engraving  made  for  the  "  History  of 
Sudbury,"  which  engraving  was  from  a  painting  by  the  author.  The  house  was  visited  by 
him  not  long  before  its  demolition,  and  the  engraving  is  considered  a  good  representation. 

The  "  Parmenter  Garrison  House."  (See  page  13.) — A  person  by  the  name  of  Par- 
menter  was  the  first  occupant  of  this  house  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  ;  for  this  reason 
the  name  "  Parmenter  Garrison  "  was  given  to  it  by  the  author.  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  that  the  first  owner  or  occupant  bore  the  name  of  Parmenter.  The  original  picture 
was  sketched  by  the  author  from  descriptions  given  by  persons  once  familiar  with  the  place, 
and  has  been  approved  by  them.  ■  ' 

THE  OLD  GBIST-MILL,  WAYLAND. 

This  mill  was  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  easterly  of  Wayland  Centre,  and  was  a 
successor  of  the  original  Cakebread  grist-mill  built  on  the  same  spot  in  1639  (see  page  39). 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1890.  Some  of  the  later  proprietors  were  Wight,  Grout,  Reeves 
and  Wyman.  The  easterly  part  of  it  was  the  more  ancient.  This  mill  was  delightfully 
situated  in  a  quiet  ravine.  The  woodland,  sloping  rapidly  down  to  the  brink  of  the  pond  on 
opposite  sides,  is  reflected  on  the  calm  water  below,  and  altogether  forms  a  lovely,  restful 
place  of  resort. 

THE  OLD  SAW  AND  GRIST-MILL,  SOUTH  SUDBURY. 

This  mill  was  successor  of  the  original  "Noyes  Mill,"  built  at  Hop  Brook  by  Thomas 
and  Peter  Noyes  in  1659  (see  page  11).  It  was  demolished  in  1859,  when  owned  by  Abel  B. 
Richardson,  and  another  was  erected  in  its  place,  which,  after  a  few  years,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  in  the  first  mill  at  this  spot  that  the  survivors  of  the  Wadsworth  Fight  took 
refuge  (see  page  16).  The  "Mill  lane,"  which  extended  from  the  county  road,  was  formerly 
largely  filled  with  pine  and  oak  logs  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  sawing  of  these  logs  con- 
tinued sometimes  until  summer.  The  mill  had  two  "run  of  stones,"  and  an  old-fashioned 
upright  saw.  The  following  persons  have  been  proprietors  of  the  South  Sudbury  mill : 
Abraham  Wood,  Benjamin  Sawin,  Asher  Cutler,  Asher,  Jr.,  and  Abel  Cutler,  Jesse  Brigham, 

 Knight,  Abel  Richardson,  and  Charles  O.  Parmenter,  who  is  the  present  owner.  About 

1(]99,  the  Hop  Brook  Mill  was  donated  by  Peter  Noyes  to  the  town  of  Sudbury  for  the  benefit 
of  its  poor,  and  was  leased  for  a  term  of  years  to  Abraham  Wood.  In  1728-9  the  property 
was  sold  to  Abraham  Wood,  Sr.,  and  Abraham  Wood,  Jr.,  for  <£7U0,  "Province  Bills."  The 
picture  was  made  from  a  painting  by  the  author,  who  was  very  familiar  with  the  old  mill. 

PARSONAGES. 

The  "  Loring  Parsonage."  (See  page  21.)  —  This  house,  after  its  occupation  by  Dr. 
Loring,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Walter  Haymes,  and  used  as  a  tavern.  It  has  under- 
gone some  alterations  within  the  last  quarter  century,  one  of  which  is  the  change  from  a  hip 
to  a  gable  roof;  but  otherwise,  in  its  general  outline,  it  remains  as  it  was.  The  house  is  now 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  Elisha  W.  Haynes,  son  of  Walter.  Both  Walter  Haynes  and  his  son 
Elisha  W.  were  sextons  of  Sudbury,  and  the  latter  was,  for  many  years,  tax-gatherer. 
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The  "Bridge  Parsonage."  —  This  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Rev.  Josiah 
Bridqe  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  over  the  church  in  East  Sudbury  in  1761  (see  pages 
49,  50).  Subsequently  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  William  and  Aaron  Bridge,  Eli  Sher- 
man, George  Eli  Sterman,  John  Moulton,  and  Alden  Wellington,  who  still  resides  there.  A 
store  was  kept  in  a  part  of  the  house  by  William  and  Aaron  Bridge  from  1790  to  1816.  (For 
location,  see  page  108.) 

The  Bigelow  Parsonage."  —  This  house  was  erected  by  Rev.  Jacob  Bigelow  soon  after 
his  settlement  at  Sudbury,  Nov.  11,  1772,  and  occupied  by  him  till  his  death,  Sept.  12,  1814. 
It  was  built  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  South  Sudbury.  At  this  place,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  at 
one  time  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  a  noted  Boston  physi- 
cian, was  born.  The  house  has  undergone  some  alterations.  It  is  situated  easterl}'-  of  Sud- 
bury Centre,  on  the  road  to  Wayland,  and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  George 
Goodnow. 

The  "Hurlbut  Parsonage."  —  This  building  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Sudbury  Centre  on  the  South  Sudbury  road,  and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Smith  Jones. 
It  was  erected  b}^  Rev.  Rufus  Hurlbut  after  his  settlement  over  the  Sudbury  church,  and 
occu[)ied  by  him  till  his  death.  May  11,  1839.  A  subsequent  owner  was  Joel  Jones,  formerly 
innholder  at  the  old  tavern,  Sudbury  Centre. 

The  "  Congregational  Parsonage,"  South  Sudbury.  —  This  building  has  a  history  that 
dates  from  about  1850,  when  Arthur  Bowen,  the  village  carpenter,  erected  a  carpenter's  sho[i 
on  tlie  "middle  of  the  town  road,"  or  the  road  from  South  Sudbury  to  the  Centre.  This 
Ijuilding  was  at  that  time  the  only  one  between  Dr.  Goodenough's  and  the  late  Mary  Wheel- 
er's, which  is  next  south  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  shop,  which  was  a  rough 
nnclapboarded  structure,  after  some  years  was  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  hy  Moses 
Hurlbut,  who  lived  in  it  till  his  death.  It  afterwards  continued  to  be  occupied  by  his  widow, 
Mehitable  (Dakin)  Hurlbut,  or  "Aunt  Hitty,"  as  she  was  familiarly  called.  At  her  death 
it  passed  by  will  as  a  donation  to  the  Evangelical  Union  Society,  to  be  used  for  a  parsonage. 
Rev.  Warren  Richardson  was  the  first  minister  to  occupy  it.  Oti  the  expiration  of  his  pas- 
torate and  the  erection  of  the  new  church  edifice,  a  parsonage  was  built,  of  which  this  build- 
ing was  a  part,  the  reconstruction  being  completed  by  1891. 

THE  DR.  ROBY  HOUSE.     (See  pp.  57,  58,  110.) 

This  picture  is  the  gift  of  Warren  G.  Roby,  a  Boston  merchant  and  lineal  descendant  of 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Roby.  The  place  is  in  the  possession  of  the  donor  of  the  pictuie,  who,  since 
the  destruction  of  the  old  house  by  fire,  has  erected  on  the  same  spot  a  pleasant  cottage  for 
his  summer  home.  In  connection  with  the  premises  is  a  well-tilled  farm,  on  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful tract  of  woodland,  which  skirts  the  westerly  side  of  the  "old  mill  pond." 


THE  DR.  MOSES  TAPT  HOUSE. 

This  house  was  situated  on  the  Berlin  road,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  Dr.  Stearns 
hou.se.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Taft,  a  physician  of  Sudbury,  who  died  in 
1799,  and  may  have  been  built  by  him.  Subsequently  a  grocery  store  was  kept  there  by 
Reuben  Moore  It  was  painted  red,  and  a  few  years  ago  was  torn  down.  It  was  occupied 
at  one  time  by  George  Barker,  the  old  house-painter  of  Sudbury,  and  hence  in  later  years  went 
by  tlie  name  of  the  Barker  house. 
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THE  DR.  THOMAS  STEARNS  HOUSE. 

The  picture  of  this  place  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Stearns,  of  Roxbnry,  a  descendant 
of  Dr.  Stearns,  and  is  made  b}'  the  Autoglyph  process  from  a  photograph  by  A.  W.  Cutting. 
Tlie  house  was  built  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stearns,  who  was  a  physician  of  Sudbury  and  the  col- 
lector of  the  historical  papers  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  "  Stearns  Collection  "  (see  page 
181).  A  tavern  was  kept  in  this  house  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Stearns, 
but  it  is  now  a  private  residence.  The  main  building  retains  its  original  shape  with  the 
exception  of  the  removal  of  the  piazza  and  balcony  in  front,  into  which  a  long  window 
opened,  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  Doctor's  especial  delight. 

SUMMER  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  WILLARD  BULLARD  (see  pp.  61,  115). 

This  picture  was  made  from  a  photograph,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Willard  Bullard,  of 
Cambridge.  A  store  was  kept  in  this  house  formerly,  and  the  Town  Hall  was  in  the  second 
story,  and  the  whole  building  until  recently  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  old  green 
store."  In  this  hall  the  Evangelical  Trinitarian  Church  held  one  of  its  early  religious  gath- 
erings, at  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  conducted  the  service.  The  house  has  been  greatly 
changed  from  the  original,  but  its  general  outline  is  about  the  same.  For  succession  of  mer- 
chants in  the  store,  see  page  93. 

LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD  HOUSE.     (See  pp.  58,  109.) 

From  a  photograph  by  A.  W.  Cutting. 

GOVERNMENT  STORE-HOUSE.     (See  page  25.) 

This  picture  was  sketched  by  the  writer  from  one  of  the  store-houses  which  had  been 
removed  from  its  original  location  at  Sand  Hill  to  the  Capt.  William  Rice  place,  Sudbury, 
and  used  for  many  years  as  a  cider-mill.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  these 
buildings  were  probably  all  sold  and  removed  to  various  places ;  one  of  them  was  taken  to 
Wayland. 

THE  OLD  LANHAM  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

This  house  was  probably  built  in  1800,  when  Gen.  Benjamin  Sawin,  a  militia  ofiBcer  and 
at  one  time  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern  at  "  Mill  Village,"  was  committee-man  of  the  south- 
east district.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  building.  It  was 
placed  on  a  three-cornered  plot  of  land  between  the  roads  leading  to  South  Sudbury,  Saxon- 
ville  and  Wayland.  It  was  a  typical  old-time  school-house,  with  hard,  rough  benches  and 
desks,  which  had  been  deeply  engraved  by  the  idler's  jacknife.  It  was  demolished  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  another  erected  on  or  near  the  sarfie  spot.    (See  page  28.) 

STORES. 

"  Gardner  and  Luther  Hunt's  Grocery  Store."  —  This  building  stood  upon  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  store  of  George  Hunt,  of  South  Sudbury,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the 
first  store  at  Mill  Village.  It  was  a  dwelling-house  and  store  combined.  Tradition  states 
that  it  was  built  by  Capt.  Levi  Holden,  who  once  commanded  the  South  Militia  Company  of 
Sudbury.  Persons  who  subsequently  kept  store  in  the  old  building  were  Abel  Cutler,  Jesse 
Goodnow,  and  Gardner  and  Luther  Hunt.  It  was  burned,  when  occupied  by  the  latter  par- 
ties, Feb.  14,  1841.  The  present  store  is  the  third  that  has  stood  on  about  the  same  spot, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  owned  by  the  Hunt  family. 


G.  &  L.  HUNT'S  STORE, 


This  is  the  first  store  at  South  Sudbury  of  which  we  have  any  information.    It  stooil  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  present  Hunt's  Store. 
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The  "  Old  Red  Store  "  or  "  Newell  Heard's  Store."  (See  pp.  57,  93,  108.)  —  The  picture 
is  from  the  copy  of  a  pen  sketch  by  Miss  L.  A.  Dudley,  of  Wayland. 

THE  FIKST  PARISH,  OR  IXNITAEIAN  MEETING-HOUSE,  WAYLAND  CENTRE. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1814,  and  dedicated  Jan.  24,  1815.  It  is  the  fifth  in  the 
succession  of  meeting-houses  erected  in  the  territory  now  Wayland  (see  pp.  51,  91).  It  was 
remodelled  in  1850  (see  page  101),  and  recently  repaired.  For  succession  of  ministers  who 
have  preached  in  this  house,  see  page  51.    The  picture  was  made  from  a  photograph. 

THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH,  "WAYLAND  CENTRE.     (See  page  52.) 

This  house  was  erected  in  1835,  and  remodelled  in  1883.  The  picture  was  made  by  the 
Autoglyph  process  from  a  photograph  by  A.  W.  Cutting,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Winch,  a  Boston  merchant  and  former,  member  of  the  church.  His  wife  Mary  (Carver) 
Winch,  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  her  homestead  lay  along  the  "Old  Connecticut  Path." 
(See  pp.  88,  117.) 

THE  TOWN  HALL,  WAYLAND  CENTRE.     (See  pp.  53,  108.) 

This  picture  is  made  from  a  photograph. 

VIEW  OF  SUDBURY  CENTRE. 

On  the  left  is  the  First  Parish  or  Unitarian  Church,  of  Sudbury.  It  was  dedicated  in 
1796,  and  remodelled  in  1827.  Its  predecessor  was  the  first  church  edifice  in  Sudbury^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  broad  flat  stone  under 
the  buttonwood  tree  in  front  of  the  church,  which  was  used  for  a  horse-block  in  the 
davs  when  people  went  to  meeting  on  horseback.  It  was  just  north  of  the  tree-trunk.  The 
"Town  House"  stands  next  to  the  church  on  the  east.  It  was  built  in  accordance  with  a 
vote  passed  in  1845.  It  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  a  little  red  school-house,  in  the 
small  entry  of  which  was  the  town  bell,  which  rang  for  church  service  and  for  funerals, 
deaths,  etc.  The  Town  House  was  extensively  repaired  in  1888,  but  its  external  shape  has 
not  been  changed.  On  the  hill  in  the  rear  is  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery.  The  "Methodist 
Church."  which  stands  on  the  right,  was  dedicated  in  1836.  Bishop  E.  O.  Haven  once 
taught  a  school  in  the  vestry  of  this  church.  In  the  rear  is  the  old  "Burying  Ground"  of 
the  West  Precinct.  This  picture  was  engraved  for  the  "  History  of  Sudbury  "  from  a  photo- 
graph. 

VIEW  OP  MILL  VILLAGE,  SOUTH  SUDBURY. 

The  picture  of  "Mill  Village"  was  engraved  for  the  "History  of  Sudbury"  from  an  oil 
painting  by  the  author.  It  represents  every  house  in  "  Mill  Village  "  in  1855.  The  point 
-from  which  the  view  was  taken  is  on  the  hill  south  of  the  mill  pond.  No.  1  on  the  picture 
de.signates  the  Richardson  saw  and  grist-mill.  No.  2,  C.  and  E.  Hunt's  grocery  and  dry  goods 
store.  No.  3,  the  old  tavern.  No.  4,  Wadsworth  Academy,  which  was  burnt  in  1879.  No. 
5,  Green  Hill  and  a  part  of  the  battle-ground  of  the  "Wadsworth  Fight"  (see  pp.  14,  15, 
16).  No.  6,  the  Wadsworth  Monument  (see  page  18).  In  1855  Green  hill  was  largely 
covered  with  forest.  Just  above  the  bridge  was  the  old  upper  dam,  since  demolished,  and 
by  the  closing  of  whose  gates  the  water  flowed  back  as  far  as  "  Hayden's  Bridge."  The 
house  west  of  the  bridge,  which  was  removed  when  the  railroad  was  built,  was  called  the 
Wheeler  house,  and  in  the  rear  of  it  were  tan  vats.    The  small  house  east  of  the  bridge  is 
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the  old  William  Brown  house,  and  the  small  wood-colored  building  beyond  WadsworUi 
Academy  represents  Bowen's  carpenter's  shop. 

THE  MEMOBIAL  OHUROH,  SOUTH  SUDBURY.     (See  page  35.) 

This  building  was  completed  in  1891,  and  is  situated  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the 
Wadsworth  Academy,  and  later  by  the  Congregational  Chapel.  The  clock  on  the  tower  was 
given  by  Samuel  B.  and  Homer  Rogers.  The  memorial  window  in  memory  of  Miss  Mary 
Wheeler  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Rogers.  That  in  memory  of  Deacon  Emory  Hunt 
was  the  gift  of  his  children ;  and  that  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mehitable  [Dakin]  Hurlbut  was 
the  gift  of  relatives  and  friends.    The  picture  of  the  church  was  made  from  a  photograph. 

RESIDENCE  OF  SAMUEL  B.  ROGERS. 

This  house  is  situated  on  land  that  belonged  to  the  Major  Josiah  Richardson  farm.  The 
hill  was  formerly  called  "Herd's,"  or  "Heard's  Point,"  the  origin  of  which  name  is  not 
known.    The  roof  was  the  first  Mansard  roof  in  South  Sudbury. 


LANHAM  SCHOOL-HOUSE, 
Sudbury. 

See  page  208. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECORDS. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECORDS. 


The  following  records  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Town  books. 

It  was  ordered  in  1643  by  the  town  that  "  whoever  :  :  :  :  shall  take  away  any 
man's  canoe  without  the  leave  of  the  owner,  shall  forfeit  for  every  default  so  made  two 
shillings." 

The  term  "  Cedar  Croft"  is  mentioned  in  papers  from  1700  to  1725,  in  connection  with 
the  homestead  of  Thomas  Bryant.  (State  Archives,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  520.)  The  word  is  some- 
times spelled  "Crought." 

Bridell  Poynt "  is  in  a  deed  dated  1666.    (Mid.  Reg.  Deeds,  Liber  III.,  pp.  232-272.) 

The  word  Sponge"  was  in  early  use.  John  Rutter,  in  1646,  was  to  have  a  "sponge  uf 
meadow,"  and  Brian  Pendleton  was  to  have  laid  out  to  him  "  14  acres  of  meadow,  lying  in 
a  "sponge"  upon  the  west  side  of  the  great  meadow  over  against  Munning's  point."  In 
Suttblk,  England,  where  the  word  was  in  use,  it  meant  an  irregular,  narrow  projecting  part 
of  a  field,  whether  planted  or  in  grass. 

"  In  y*  year  1667,  from  y"  middle  of  November  until  y^  middle  of  March  was  the  tereblest 
winter  for  continuance  of  frost  and  snow  and  extremity  of  cold  that  ever  was  remembered  by 
any  since  it  was  planted  with  English;  and  was  attended  with  terebell  coughs  and  coulds 
and  fever  which  passed  many  out  of  time  into  eternity,  and  also  througli  want  and  scarcity 
of  fother  multitudes  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  other  creatures  died.  It  is  incumbent  on  all 
those  that  call  themselves  the  people  of  God  to  consider  his  great  works  and  the  operations 
of  his  hands.    John  Goodnow,  Clerk." 

"Feb.  7,  1763.  There  has  been  no  rain  this  winter  nor  sence  the  snow  came  and  the 
springs  is  low,  and  they  grind  but  two  bushels  in  a  day  at  this  mill.  The  snow  is  on  a  level 
3  foot  and  3  inches  in  open  land."    (Stearns'  Collection.) 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  result  of  a  perambulation  of  the  town,  and  may  set 
forth  the  perishable  nature  of  the  boundary  marks  in  the  early  times,  and  the  difficulty  natu- 
rally attendant  upon  tracing  lines  by  such  uncertain  and  changeable  objects. 

"  Here  followeth  the  line  of  the  new  grants  with  the  mark  1  a  black  oak  2  a  white  oak, 
3  a  black  oak  4  a  black  oak  dead  5  a  walnut  tree,  6  a  white  oak  near  Jethro's  field,  7  a  lone 
red  oak  [8]  in  a  swamp  a  dead  [red]  oak  9  a  white  ash  tree  in  a  run  of  water  10  a  naked 
pine  tree  on  rocky  hill,  11  a  chestnut,  12  a  white  oak,  13  a  white  oak  14  a  white  oak,  15  is  a 
dead  black  oak  stands  at  the  westerly  corner  with  a  heap  of  stones  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

"  John  Goodnow  in  the  name  of  the  rest  who  went  last  on  perambulation."  Dated 
1640. 

It  was  early  ordered  that  the  line  "between  Sudbury  and  the  farms  annexed  to  Framing- 
ham  as  set  forth  by  the  plat  exhibited  under  the  hand  of  John  Gore  be  and  continue  the 
boundary  line  between  the  said  farms  and  Sudbury  forever,  viz :  from  the  northerly  end  of 
Cochittuat  Pond  to  the  bent  of  the  river  by  Daniel  Stone's  and  so  as  the  line  goes  to  Fra- 
mingham  and  Sudbury  line." 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  lay  out  the  Watertown  and  Sudbury  boundary  report  that 
the  line  drawn  by  John  Oliver  three  years  previous  called  the  old  line  shall  be  the  line 
between  the  two  towns  and  forever  stand.  This  line,  beginning  at  Concord  south  bound, 
ran  through  a  great  pine  swamp,  a  small  piece  of  meadow  to  upland,  and  then  to  an  angle 
betwixt  tv/o  hills.    After  the  line  left  the  aforesaid  angle  on  its  southerly  course,  it  had  these 
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remarkable  places  therein :  One  rock  called  Grout's  head,  and  a  stake  by  the  cartway  leading 
I'roiu  Sudbury  to  Watertown,  and  so  to  a  pine  hill  being  short  of  a  pond  about  eighty-eight 
rods,  abt  which  pine  hill  Sudbury  bounds  ends."  —  (Colony  Records,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  53.) 

In  1647  the  town  mark  ordered  by  "y"  General  Co'te  for  Horses  to  be  set  upo"  one  of 
y"  nere  q't"  "  [quarters]  was  "  Sudberry."    (Col.  Rec,  Vol.  II.,  p.  225.) 

On  page  53  of  the  town  book  it  is  recorded  that  "  the  sum  of  three  pounds  shall  be 
added  to  the  town's  rate  for  the  payment  of  our  deputie's  diet  at  Hugh  Drury's  at  Boston 
during  his  attendance  at  the  General  Court."  Some  years  later,  in  1679,  Peter  Noyea 
"  openly  declared  at  that  town  meeting  that  he  freelj'^  gave  to  the  town  his  time,  charge, 
diet,  in  and  about  his  service  at  fore  said  session  of  the  General  Court  which  the  town  thank- 
fully accepted." 

There  is  on  the  early  records  an  absence  of  middle  names,  that  indicates  that  they  were 
little  in  use  along  the  first  years  of  the  town's  history,  or  they  were  considered  too  inconse- 
(j^uential  to  be  written  in  the  town  books. 

The  term  "Goodman"  was  sometimes  applied  to  persons.  It  was  a  title  to  designate 
excellence  of  character  rather  than  exceptional  gentility.  The  terms  Mr.  and  Mrs.  are  not 
frequently  found  on  the  records. 

People  were  called  to  meeting  in  early  times  by  the  beat  of  the  drum.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary Sabbath  services,  there  was  a  service  on  some  secular  day  of  the  week  called  "  Lecture 
Day."  In  1652  a  bargain  was  made  with  John  Goodnow  to  beat  the  drum  twice  every  Sab- 
bath, and  also  to  beat  it  for  service  on  "Lecture  Day." 

On  August  9th,  1779,  a  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  state  the  prices  of  such 
articles  as  were  not  taken  up  by  a  convention  that  met  at  Concord,  reported  as  follows : 

"Coffe  by  the  pound  4.15,  country  produce  —  Indian  corn  by  the  Bushel  80,  Rye  by  the 
Bushel  £5  : 10,  Wheat  by  the  Bushel  £8  : 10,  Beaf  by  the  pound  5,  Muton,  Lamb  and  Veal 
by  the  pound  3  :  6,  Fureign  Beaf  and  Pork  as  sett  by  the  convention.  Butter  by  the  pound 
11,  chese  Do  6,  milk  by  the  quart  16,  English  Hay  q''  hundred  30,  men's  shoes  6^^^,  women's 
shoes  4'*^^,  cotton  cloth  4  :  6,  Labor  —  teaming  under  30  miles  18,  carpenter  work  by  the  day 
60,  mason  per  day  60,  maids'  wages  per  week  6  Dollars,  Oxen  per  day  24,  Horse  Hire  3  per 
mile." 

The  grade  of  prices  thus  established  was  made  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  list  of  prices  was  in  depreciated  currency,  that  was  worth  in  the  ratio  of 
about  twenty  shillings  in  paper  to  one  in  silver.  It  was  declared  that  "if  any  one  should 
persist  in  refusing  to  accept  these  prices  their  names  should  be  published  in  the  public  News 
Paper  and  the  good  people  of  the  town  should  withhold  all  trade  and  intercourse  from  them." 

May  17,  1779,  a  vote  was  taken  to  ascertain  how  many  favored  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution,  or  form  of  government;  59  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  10, in  the  negative. 

The  county  money  rate  in  1682  for  Sudbury  was  as  follows :  "  To  be  collected  on  the 
East  side  the  river  £5  :  4^  :  4^^ ;  on  the  West  side  .£4  :  8«  :  0^  " 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  town  of  Sudbury,  before  the  division,  had  a 
population  of  2,160,  with  about  500  ratable  polls,  and  it  is  supposed  that  during  the  war  some 
400  to  500  men  performed  some  service,  either  in  camp  or  field. 

In  its  first  year,  1780,  the  new  town  of  East  Sudbury  appropriated  for  the  support  of  its 
poor  1,500  pounds  ;  for  schools  2,500  pounds. 

1781.  Six  school  districts  were  apportioned  off  as  follows :  North  District,  21  families  ; 
Street  District,  22  ;  Centre,  21 ;  East,  20  ;  Southwest,  14  ;  South,  18. 

1782.  Men's  and  women's  sides  in  the  meeting-house  continued  to  be  recognized. 
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17S5.  A  set  of  standard  weights  and  measures,  and  suitable  stocks  for  criminals  were 
ordered. 

1794.  The  town  was  surveyed,  and  a  copy  of  the  map  thus  made  is  among  the  State 
Archives. 

1795.  Guide-posts  on  roads  were  first  set  up  by  order  of  the  town,  and  a  singing  school 
was  supported  by  the  town  at  an  expense  of  30  pounds,  which  was  the  first  singing  school  to 
be  sustained  at  the  town's  expense.  The  same  year  the  custom  commenced  of  having  the 
winter  grammar  schools  taught  by  masters,  and  the  summer  primary  schools  taught  by  mis- 
tresses. 

In  1796,  stoves  were  first  used  in  the  school  houses. 

In  1797,  petitioned  for  leave  to  have  a  "  base  violin  "  played  in  the  meeting-house  to 
assist  in  church  music,  which  leave  was  granted.  The  same  year  appropriations  of  money 
were  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  dollars  and  cents  instead  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

In  1799,  the  town  was  fined  $55  for  neglecting  to  send  a  Representative  to  the  General 
Court. 

1800.  A  hearse  was  purchased.  It  cost  f  50,  and  was  the  first  one  used  by  the  town. 
The  same  year  the  road  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  house  of  Zachariah  Heard  was 
laid  out.  It  was  built  by  residents  on  the  "  Island  "  or  "  Farm,"  and  was  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair-  for  ten  years,  they  being  exempted  from  highway  taxes  levied  by  the  town  during  that 
time. 

The  same  year  a  "bridle-way"  from  the  barn  of  Nathaniel  Reeves  was  established. 
This  had  been  the  travelled  way  from  the  Centre  to  the  "Island,"  diverging  to  the  left  nearly 
opposite  the  "Russell  house,"  and  passing  thence  to  "Farm  Bridge." 

1804.  The  old  "  Training  Field,"  set  apart  in  1714,  and  consisting  of  about  nine  or  ten 
acres  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Abel  Gleason  farm,  was  sold  to  Nathan  Gleason. 

1807.  The  meeting-house  lot  was  enlarged  on  the  westerly  side  by  the  purchase  of  one 
acre  of  land  of  Nahum  Cutler  for  $150. 

1811.  Money  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  pall. 

1812.  A  bounty  of  $6  per  month  was  offered  for  volunteer  enlistments  in  the  army, 
with  $9  additional  when  ordered  to  march. 

1813.  The  town  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  on  land  bought  of  Wm.  Wyman. 
1816.    Hay  scales  were  erected.    By  these,  wagons  and  their  loads  were  raised  from  tlie 

ground,  and  their  weight  was  ascertained  by  means  of  heavy  weights. 

The  same  year  tombs  in  the  burying  ground  were  first  authorized  and  erected. 

1827.  Elm  trees  were  set  out  on  the  meeting-house  common.  In  1827  or  1828  stoves 
were  first  introduced  into  the  meeting-house. 

1830.  The  town  was  surveyed  by  W.  C.  Grout. 

1831.  The  town  bought  the  farm  of  Eli  Sherman  for  a  "Poorhouse."  Before  this,  the 
paupers  had  been  "let  out  at  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder"  in  open  town  meeting. 

In  1831  an  organ  was  purchased  for  the  Unitarian  Church. 

In  1835,  when  the  name  of  the  town  was  about  being  changed,  among  the  names  sug- 
gested were  the  following :  Clarence,  Penrose,  Fayette,  Waybridge,  Wadsworth,  Elba,  Water- 
ville.  Auburn,  Keene,  Lagrange. 

1836.  Bell  tolling  at  funeral  processions  was  discontinued,  except  when  specially 
requested. 

1845.    The  "poor  farm  "  was  sold,  and  the  one  now  owned  by  the  town  was  purchased 
of  Otis  Loker  for  the  sum  of  $3,130,  and  in  1889  new  buildings  were  erected  on  the  place. 
1850.    A  clock  was  placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  Unitarian  meeting-house. 
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1861.  A  public  reception  was  given  to  President  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  by  the  Way- 
land  people.  The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Hon.  Edward  Mellen  in  the  cliurcli,  ;u)d 
responded  to  by  Dr.  Wayland.  There  was  a  collation  in  Bullard's  Grove,  where  addi  cascs 
were  made  by  Horace  Mann  and  others. 

In  1852,  an  organ  was  placed  in  the  Orthodox  Church. 

1871.  Town  meetings  were  ordered  to  be  held,  alternating  at  the  Town  Hall  and  at 
some  place  in  Cochituate. 

1872.  The  selectmen  were  unanimously  ordered  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  Iihvo 
Cochituate  annexed  to  the  town  of  Natick. 
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PART  VI. 


QUARTER-MILLENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES 

AT 

SUDBURY  AND  WAYLAND, 

SEPTEMBER  4tli,  1889. 


PROGRAMME. 


PROCESSION 

Of,  and  Entertainoient  for,  Children  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Sud- 
bury and  Wayland,  at  Wayland,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 

Collation  at  the  Unitarian  Church  Vestry. 

ADDRESSES 
By  Rev.  R.  Gordon,  William  H.  Baldwin,  and  others. 

PROCESSION. 

At  12  o'clock,  M.,  a  procession  will  be  formed  at  South  Sudbury 
Railroad  Station,  and  proceed  to  Sudbury  Centre. 

Music:   FITCHBURG  BAND. 

DINNER. 

At  1  o'clock,  r.  M.,  a  Dinner  at  Sudbury  Town  Hall. 

ALGERNON  JAMES,  of  Waltham,  Caterer. 

ORATION. 

At  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  an  Oration  by  Rev.  A.  S.  HUDSON,  of  Aycr, 
Historian  of  Sudbury. 

ADDRESSES 
By  Representatives  of  the  State,  and  County  of  j\Iiddlescx,  and  others. 

POEM 

By  James  S.  Draper,  Esq.,  of  Wayland,  to  the  Pioneers,  written  for 
the  occasion. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  Fireworks  and  Illuminations  at  Sud- 
bury, and  Concert  on  the  Common. 

Promenade  Concert  and  Anniversary  Ball  at  Wayland  Town  Hall. 


HON.  HOMER  ROGERS,  President  of  the  day. 
Pu  T.  LOMBARD,  Chief  Marshal. 


COMMITTEE  OF  SUDBURY, 

JONAS  S.  HUNT.  RUFUS  H.  IIURLBUT. 

B.  A.  POWERS. 

COMMITTEE  OF  WAYLAND, 

R.  T.  LOMBARD.  LAFAYETTE  DUDLEY. 

EDWARD  CARTER.  .' 


V, 


Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 


.    OF  THE 

INCORPORATION  OF  SUDBURY,  MASS,,  SEPT.  4,  1889. 

At  the  annual  town  meetings  held  in  the  towns  of  Sudbury 
and  Wajland  in  the  spring  of  1889  the  towns  elected  committees 
and  appropriated  money  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
of  Sudbury  — Wayland,  at  that  time,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Sudbury, 
and  remaining  so  until  1780.  The  committees  were  united  in  their 
efforts,  which  resulted  in  forming  and  carrying  out  the  programme 
upon  the  preceding  pages.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  our  citizens  joined  heartily  in  making  the  day  a  real 
holiday ;  and  were  also  pleased  to  give  hospitable  welcome  to  former 
residents,  and  those  who  fiom  ties  of  birth  and  friendship  hold  the 
old  towns  in  tender  remembrance.  The  morning  exercises  were 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Wayland,  and  the  afternoon  exercises  at 
Sudbury,  a  platform  having  been  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the 
old  church  on  the  common,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  speakers 
and  invited  guests.  The  stand  was  draped  with  the  national  colors, 
on  its  front  appearing  the  inscription,  "  1639 — Quarter  Millennial — 
1889,"  surmounted  by  shields,  backed  by  the  American  flag.  Among 
the  prominent  persons  upon  the  platform  were  the  following  :  Hon. 
Homer  Rogers,  chairman  of  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen,  president 
of  the  day ;  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Hudson  of  Ayer,  orator  of  the  day ; 
Hon.  Geo.  A.  Harden  of  Lowell,  State  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts ; 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford  of  Boston;  William  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  Edward  J.  Young 
of  Waltham ;  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell  of  Groton ;  Judge  Levi  Wal- 
lace and  Hon.  E.  Dana  Bancroft  of  Ayer ;  Judge  James  T.  Joslyn 
of  Hudson  :  Hon.  William  N.  Davenport  of  Marlboro' ;  Rev.  Robert 
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Gordon  of  Wayland,  and  Rev.  D.  W.  Richardson  of  Sudbury ;  Hon. 
Charles  F.  Gerry  of  Sudbury ;  Richard  T.  Lombard,  Esq.,  of 
Wayland,  chief  marshal,  and  Jonas  S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  by  whom  the  assemblage  was 
called  to  order. 

ADDRESS  OF  JONAS  S.  HUNT,  ESQ. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  Friends,  NeigJibois,  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  Uncles,  Ainits,  and  Cousins  :  — 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  extending  to  you  all  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  this  celebra- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  "  good  old 
town  of  Sudbury";  and  right  here  let  it  be  understood  that  when 
we  speak  to-day  of  Sudbury  we  are  speaking  also  of  East  Sudbury 
—  now  Wayland  —  because  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  date  of  incorporation  the  two  towns  were  one.  From 
its  settlement  up  to  the  present  day  no  birthday  of  the  town  has 
ever  been  noticed  in  a  public  manner.  Some  of  us  can  remember  as 
far  back  as  the  two  hundredth  anniversary,  but  can  recall  no  public 
observance  of  the  day,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  upon  the 
records  any  reference  to  the  one  hundredth  or  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the  subject  of  this  cele- 
bration was  first  mentioned,  and  the  two  towns  having  taken  appro- 
priate action,  the  result  is,  as  you  see,  this  assembling  together  of 
the  people  of  the  two  towns,  with  many  others  who  have  the  interest 
of  birthplace,  former  residence,  or  as  the  home  of  ancestors.  Just  a 
■word  more  permit  me  to  say  :  that  this  seems  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
time  to  celebrate,  even  if  it  were  not  a  town  birthday,  because  it 
marks  the  completion  of  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  town,  which 
has  been  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  past  ten  years  by  a  son 
of  Sudbury,  who  is  soon  to  address  you.  As  usual  upon-such  occa- 
sions, we  have  been  somewhat  delayed ;  we  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
time  announced  upon  the  programme^  and  as  we  have  with  us  to-day 
many  orators,  statesmen,  and  divines  whom  you  are  all  anxiously 
waiting  to  hear,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  give  you  more  pleasure  by 
cutting  short  what  I  have  to  say  than  by  continuing.  I  will  there- 
fore only  add  that  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  a  very 
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promising  son  of  Sudbury,  who  has  been  unanimously  selected  for 
president  of  the  day  —  Hon.  Homer  Rogers,  President  of  Boston's 
Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  President.  —  In  harmony  with  the  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
which  has  been  rigidly  observed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we 
will  commence  the  order  of  exercises  by  the  invocation  of  the  divine 
blessing,  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Richardson,  of  Sudbury. 


PRAYER  BY  REV.  D.  W.  RICHARDSON. 

We  render  Thee  most  hearty  thjinks,  Heavenly  Parent,  that  Thou 
hast  permitted  us  under  such  favorable  auspices,  under  a  sunny  sky, 
and  in  such  large  numbers,  to  assemble  on  this  natal  day  of  the  good 
old  town  of  Sudbury,  that  we  may  commemorate  in  speech  and  sung 
and  story  the  completion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her  munic- 
ipal life.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  precious  influences  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  stern  virtues  and  religious  faith  of  these  ances- 
tors of  ours,  who  hewed  down  the  rough  forest  and  broke  up  the 
rugged  soil,  and  covered  these  hills  and  valleys  with  pleasant  homes 
and  fruitful  fields.  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  that  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made  and  the  hardships  they  endured  nourished  in  their 
hearts  a  faith  that  was  the  germ  of  the  martyr  spirit,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  at  all  hazards  those  great  principles  for  which 
they  had  gone  into  exile.  We  thank  Thee  that  they  were  men  of 
intense  patriotism  and  of  exalted  piety,  and  that  they  cherished  in 
their  minds  earnest  thoughts  and  mighty  questionings  touching  duty 
and  destiny,  and  out  of  such  thought  and  research  have  wrought  the 
great  problem  of  making  themselves  and  th.eir  descendants  liberty- 
loving.  God-fearing  men  and  women.  And  we  pray,  our  Father, 
that  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  and  the  hardships  which  they 
endured  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  may  nourish  in  us  a 
love  for  those  great  principles  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  as 
our  richest  inheritance  and  legacy,  which  shall  be  undying.  And 
we  pray,  our  Father,  that  we  may  have  Thy  blessing  on  the  services 
of  this  occasion,  and  we  may  not  only  feel  the  spirit  of  these  ances- 
tors of  ours,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  rest  upon  us  as  a  bene- 
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diction,  and  that  we  may  have  a  great  uplifting,  socially,  morally, 
and  spiritually ;  that  -we  may  have  our  hearts  filled  with  the  deter- 
mination to  live  worthy  of  our  noble  ancestors,  and  thus  fill  up  our 
measure  of  usefulness  on  the  earth,  and  finally  be  accepted  in  Thy 
kingdom  above  for  the  Great  Redeemer's  sake.  Amen. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HOMER  ROGERS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  Citizens  of  Sudbury  and  Way  land: 
I  FULLY  appreciate  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me, 
in  being  invited  by  the  committee  to  serve  you  in  this  place  to-day. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  event  which  has  called  us  to- 
gether, to  congratulate  the  old  town  on  her  history  ;  not  alone  on  the 
completion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  corporate  existence, 
but  for  what  she  is  to-day,  the  legitimate  product  of  her  history. 
To-day  we  shall  inspect  the  records  of  nine  generations  of  men. 

We  read  in  our  history  that  Sudbury  was  settled  by  the  English 
in  1636.  We  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  antedate  their 
emigration  from  the  old  world.  There  was  no  spirit  of  conquest ;  there 
were  no  mines  of  gold,  with  visions  of  sudden  and  fabulous  wealth ; 
no  dreams  of  empire  to  gratify  a  vaulted  ambition  ;  no  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  government  of  their  native  land;  no  desire  or  expec- 
tation of  finding  leisure  or  plenty  ;  indeed,  none  of  the  conditions 
which  have  characterized  the  colonies  of  all  history  were  among  the 
motives  which  brought  our  ancestors  to  these  shores.  They  sought 
another  country,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  assured  of  one 
condition,  that  they  might  worship  their  God  in  harmony  with  their 
own  convictions.  The  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  was  that 
of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
something  of  the  same  spirit  marked  their  earlier  history.  Their 
convictions,  and  cheerful  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  or  life  even, 
to  maintain  them,  laid  the  foundation  for  our  New  England  charac- 
ter, which  is  the  proudest  feature  of  our  history. 

Citizens  of  Sudbury  and  Wayland :  this  is  the  stock  from- which 
we  have  sprung.  I  congratulate  you  on  our  ancestry.  If  you 
would  find  the  purest  specimens  of  this  ancestral  virtue  you  need 
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not  search  for  it  in  our  crowded  cities,  but  in  country  towns  like  old 
Sudbury.  As  you  read  our  history  you  will  find  many  a  name  and 
family  whose  genealogy  is  unbroken  and  unmixed  for  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 

Hence  it  is,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  glory  to-day  not  in  our  fruit- 
ful fields,  or  stately  buildings,  not  in  our  population  or  wealth,  but 
in  the  character  and  lives  of  the  men  and  women  whom  we  have 
raised ,  and  whose  influence  has  blessed  the  world. 

The  cities  of  Massachusetts  are  owned  and  governed  by  the  men 
and  women  who  were  born  and  bred  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
our  country  towns.  The  great  problem  of  the  age  is  the  govern- 
ment of  our  large  cities.  The  ideal  republican  form  of  government  is 
the  town  meeting.  A  municipal  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature 
is  in  a  sense  a  misfortune.  The  elements  of  danger  among  our  people 
find  their  home  in  the  cities.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when 
the  town  meeting  does  not  control  the  state  the  problem  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  will  be  seriously  complicated.  The  form  of 
municipal  government  is  a  necessity  to  a  large  population,  but  so 
long  as  one-third  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  crowd  to  our 
shores  every  year  remain  within  our  cities,  so  long  shall  we  have 
trouble,  because  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate  that  immense  mass  of 
heterogeneous  material  and  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  So  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  saving  force 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  nation  rests  in  the  hands  of  you  who  come 
to  the  town  hall  and  cast  your  ballots  for  representatives  of  the  state, 
who  are  to  come  to  nur  city  and  there  make  laws  which  control  in  a 
measure  our  cities.  It  is  partially  a  humiliation  to  admit  it,  but  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  our  cities  to 
believe  that  the  only  safety  of  the  city  and  the  state  is  in  the  town 
meetings  of  our  towns. 

This  is  the  day  of  rejoicing,  not  of  regret.  I  take  our  text  from 
the  Psalms,  not  from  Lamentations.  We  are  not  sighing  for  the  good 
old  colony  times  when  the  people  lived  under  a  king.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  look  back  to  our  earlier  records  to  see  what  progress  we 
have  made.  In  every  element  which  makes  up  our  civilization  the 
present  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  past.  It  is  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  that  we  have  to-day.  We  may  well  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  are  living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  the  six- 
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teentli.  The  history  of  Sudbury  is  a  good  thing  to  read.  Thank 
God  we  did  not  have  to  live  it  ! 

Let  us  rejoice  in  all  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  sterling  charac- 
ter and  good  works  of  our  ancestors,  and,  as  we  review  the  history  of 
the  past,  thank  God  that  we  arc  living  in  these  times,  which  are  the 
direct  and  natural  fruitage  of  those  early  days. 

The  history  of  Sudbury  has  been  written.  The  town  has  done 
herself  great  honor  in  publishing  the  history  of  those  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  that  record.  It  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  town,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  its  distin- 
guished author  with  us  to-day.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  historian  of  Sudbury,  the  orator  for  this  occasion, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Hudson,  who  will  now  address  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  ALFRED  S.  HUDSON. 

It  may  be  thought  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  announced 
on  the  programme  that  in  this  part  of  the  exercises  there  will  be 
spread  before  you  a  lengthy  account  of  the  history  of  Sudbury. 
There  are  several  reasons,  however,  that  prevent  this  being  done, 
agreeable  though  the  task  might  be.  First,  the  history  of  the  town 
is  too  great  to  admit  of  its  being  given  in  detail ;  second,  there  are 
distinguished  men  present  whom  you  are  doubtless  impatient  to  hear, 
and  for  whose  welcome  words  suitable  time/should  be  set  apart; 
third,  you  have  your  history  in  printed  form.  But,  though  we  are 
called  upon  by  these  circumstances  to  be  brief,  it  is  nevertheless 
appropriate  that  we  should  outline  what  has  occuri-ed  in  the  past, 
that  we  may  be  the  more  impressed  Avith  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  day  we  celebrate,  and  rightly  appreciate  the  found- 
ers of  our  town.  We  stand  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  Sudbury's  birth.  It  is  an  interval  weighty  in  its  history, 
and  mighty  in  its  far-reaching  influence.  Many  of  us  are  related 
to  it  by  lineal  descent  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  Let  us  turn, 
then,  to  the  beginning,  and  in  outline  trace  down  this  interval,  and 
see  wherein  our  pride  and  esteem  are  natural.  The  territory  of 
Sudbury  was  petitioned  for  in  1637,  settled  in  1638,  and  incor- 
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porated  as  a  town  in  1639.  It  received  its  name  from  Sudbury, 
England,  from  or  near  which  place  some  of  the  settlers  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come. 

The  plan  of  the  settlement  originated  at  Watertown,  and  the 
settlers  were  Englishmen,  a  large  sliare  of  whom  came  to  the  planta- 
tion directly'-  from  Europe.  The  names  of  some  of  them  still  heard 
on  our  streets  are:  Haynes,  Goodnow,  Howe,  Read,  Rice,  Brown, 
Noyce,  Parmenter,  and  Bent. 

The  lands  first  occupied  wore  along  the  banks  of  the  Sudbury 
River,  then  known  as  the  Musketahquid,  the  meadows  of  -which 
stream  were  very  valuable  and  much  sought  after  for  pasturage  and 
hay.  The  territory  came  to  the  settlers  in  three  grants  from  the 
General  Court,  and  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  from  whom  deeds 
■were  regularly  obtained.  The  first  streets  of  the  settlement  were  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  first  house-lots  have  been 
designated  on  a  map  in  the  history  of  Sudbury  recently  published, 
The  settlement,  though  in  an  entirely  new  country,  prospered  from 
the  very  start. 

Soon  a  church  was  formed  and  minister  settled,  and  a  little  meet- 
ing-house erected  on  a  spot  in  the  old  burying-ground  in  the  present 
town  of  Wayland.  The  minister  was  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  a  man 
able,  brave,  and  devout.  The  contract  for  the  meeting-house  was 
made  with  John  Rutter,  and  the  building  was  to  be  "  thirty  foot  long 
and  twenty  wide,  six  windows  with  four  lights  apiece,  four  with  three 
lights  apiece."  The  church  was  organized  in  1640,  at  which  time 
it  was  supposed  Rev.  Edmund  Brown  was  settled,  and  the  meeting- 
house was  built  in  1642.  In  a  short  time  after  the  settlers  arrived 
mills,  bridges,  and  highways  were  constructed,  and  the  whole  town- 
ship became  dotted  over  with  smiling  homesteads,  where  a  happy  and 
thrifty  people  lived.  Space  forbids  the  giving  of  many  details  of  the 
pioneer  life  of  this  people.  On  the  town  books,  some  of  whose  pages 
crumble  at  the  finger's  touch,  many  of  their  acts  are  set  forth.  The 
few  following  facts,  however,  we  will  state  before  passing  on  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  character  of  these  founders  of  our  town. 

A  prominent  act  a  few  years  after  the  "arrival  of  the  settlers  was 
the  appropriation  of  land  to  the  inhabitants.  At  the  outset  each 
settler,  whatever  his  estate  or  position,  had  a  house-lot  of  ahout  four 
acres.    Then  came  a  division  of  the  meadow-land,  which  was  largely 
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divided  on  three  occasions  before  the  close  of  1640.  Certain 
portions  were  set  apart  as  public  domain.  Notable  among  these  were 
two  extensive  cow-commons,  which  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  division  and  distribution 
of  which,  or  the  sizing  of  the  commons,  as  it  was  termed,  subse- 
quently caused  a  great  tumult  throughout  the  whole  town,  and  for  the 
Settlement  of  which  a  committee  was  appointed  by  'the  Colonial 
Court,  and  an  ecclesiastical  council  was  called.  The  settlers  at  first 
tilled  their  fields  in  common.  Common  planting-fields  were  set  apart 
and  assigned  to  certain  parties  to  be  cared  for.  The  fences  were  to  a 
certain  extent  made  by  ditching'  and  traces  of  these  ditches  may 
still  be  seen.  The  domestic  animals  were  permitted  to  roam  at  large, 
under  certain  restrictions,  as  that  the  swine  should  be  "  ringed  or 
yoked,"  that  they  might  not  root.  Trade  was  carried  on  by  barter  or 
an  exchange  of  commodities.  The  price  of  labor  was  regulated  in 
town  meeting.  Laws  were  made  for  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
a  workhouse  was  provided  for  the  indolent,  and  the  stocks  or  whip- 
ping-post for  the  vicious. 

The  character  of  a  settlement  and  of  its  subsequent  history  is 
foreshadowed  when  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  pioneers.  The  indi- 
vidual history  is  prophetic  of  the  town's  general  history.  The  pas- 
senger list  of  the  Mayflower,  for  those  who  knew  the  character  of  the 
men,  was  sufficient  data  by  which  to  forecast  New  England's  future 
greatness;  so  it  is  as  a  general  rule.  The  moral  oases  of  our  ex- 
tended country  have  not  become  smiling  with  rare  fruit  simply 
because  of  climatic  conditions  or  a  greater  fertility  of  soil  in  these 
apparently  favored  places,  but  the  advantage  was  in  the  seed  or 
stock. 

We  need  not  detail  the  development  of  the  town  of  Sudbury 
to  show  that  it  is  worthy,  for  the  character  of  the  settlers 
declares  it.  The  secret  of  the  town's  success  as  a  settlement,  of 
its  rapid  development,  and  of  its  far-reaching  influentfe.is  found 
in  the  fact  that  ours  was  an  ancestry  of  sterling  qualities.  First, 
they  had  an  unfailing  trust  in  God  and  His  word ;  second, 
they  had  patience,  perseverance,  courage,  and  self-reliance,  that 
would  overcome  all  common  obstacles.  It  is  not  because  the 
country  about  us  is  admirably  suited  to  easy  settlement  that  the  town 
sa^m  became  prosperous,  and  overran  its  borders  like  a  cup  that  is 
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more  than  full,  for  few  towns  about  us  had  a  rougher  surface  than  old 
Sudbury.  It  had  rocks  and  hills  and  wild  forests  enough.  Its 
streams  had  floods,  and  the  settlement  for  years  was  on  the  very 
frontier,  but  they  were  men  who  were  there  to  meet  these  things.  A 
company  whose  character  was  as  substantial  as  the  influence  of  the 
town  afterward  proved  itself  to  be,  were  in  the  cabin  of  the  Confidence 
as  it  sailed  from  Southampton  —  Walter  Haynes,  Peter  Noyce,  John 
Blanford,  John  Bent,  and  John  Rutter,  representative  men  in  the 
Sudbury  settlement,  were  a  type  of  the  historic  Puritan.  Sudbury 
settlers  were  not  adventurers,  except  as  they  adventured  for  truth  and 
the  right.  Lieutenant  Edmund  Goodnow  was  rightly  styled  on  his 
tombstone,  "That  eminent  sarvant  of  God."  He  could  teach  his  son 
John  to  beat  a  drum  to  call  the  people  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  and 
on  lecture -days,  or  to  the  defence  of  the  garrison  in  war-time.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  make  assertions  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
these  men,  for  in  the  fervor  of  an  occasion  like  this,  speech  is  easy  ; 
we  will  therefore  consider  a  few  things  that  speak  for  themselves,  and 
we  will  say,  first,  that  the  institutions  of  their  faith  and  their  fidelity 
to  them  are  indicative  of  their  character.  Scarcely  were  they  fairly 
established  at  the  place  of  settlement  when  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  religion.  Loyalty  to  the  church  was  not 
quenched  by  the  excitement  of  a  life  in  what  was  then  the  wild  West. 
As  has  been  noticed,  notwithst^'nding  the  need  of  hard,  every-day 
toil,  to  supply  themselves  with  what  was  actually  needful  for  com- 
fortable existence,  they  nevertheless,  almost  at  the  very  outset, 
erected  a  meeting-house.  The  erection  of  that  meeting-house  thus 
early,  and  under  such  circumstances,  is  significant.  It  shows  that  the 
people  of  those  times  were  not  only  friends  of  God,  but  of  man. 
They  believed  it  was  essential  to  provide  means  for  the  meeting  of 
man's  higher  needs  and  the  development  of  the  better  part  of  his 
being.  They  had  a  double  purpose  in  the  service  of  God  :  they 
would  show  obedience  and  loyalty  to  Him  and  His  laws,  and  they 
would  also  serve  Him  and  obey  His  laws,  because  by  such  obedience 
came  prosperity  and  thrift  for  the  life  that  now  is.  It  is  injustice  to 
our  fathers,  and  gives  a  false  view  of  their  theories  of  right,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  clung  to  the  institutions  of  their  faith  so  closely,  and 
erected  a  meeting-house  and  maintained  its  services  by  toil  and 
denial,  in  a  merely  servile  manner.    They  did  not  obey  God  as  a 
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stern,  harsh  ruler  of  the  earth  and  sky,  whose  laws  were  the  laws  of 
a  despot,  and  unproductive  of  good  in  this  life.  They  believed  lie 
gave  the  gospel  and  its  institutions  and  laws  for  man's  present,  future, 
and  comprehensive  good,  and  they  would  strictly  conform  to  and 
maintain  them,  because  of  the  good  they  would  bring  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  the  town,  and  the  state.  They  established  a 
church  as  a  practical  means  of  a  high  and  holy  development,  as  surely 
as  in  obedience  to  an  implied  requirement  of  religion.  But  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  external  or  visible  means  by 
which  their  faith  had  growth,,  is  significant  of  more  than  merely 
religious  relations  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  indi- 
cates that  those  men  were  friends  of  civil  liberty.  The  times  and 
circumstances  were  such  in  those  years,  that  fidelity  to  the  church 
was  fidelity  to  the  fullest  and  purest  republican  principles  that  the 
heart  of  mankind  ever  knew. 

He  is  a  dull  reader  who,  in  reading  New  England's  religious  his- 
tory, does  not  also  read  its  political  history.  We  cannot  go  into  the 
political  life  of  the  Sudbury  settlers  at  this  time  to  prove  what  we 
shall  only  assert,  viz.,  that  the  laws  recorded  on  the  town  books  and 
the  general  standards  of  town  actions  were  highly  democratic.  The 
acts,  as  preserved  in  the  crumbling  records  of  the  town,  are  the  prod- 
uct of  an  equitable  system  of  town  government.  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
if  the  settlers  came  to  Sudbury  with  a  system  of  government  already 
formulated.  The  lands  were  divided  by  an  impartial  standard  ;  town 
rates  were  levied  in  a  manner  that  incurred  no  hardships.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  teaching  in  that  little  meeting-house  caste,  was 
levelled,  and  character  became  a  man's  political  as  well  as  social 
credentials.  It  prevented  rash  and  venturous  speculation  on  other 
people's  hard-earned  gains,  and  made  it  comparatively  safe  for  man  to 
trust  his  fellow-man,  and  woe  be  to  the  unfortunate  party,  no  matter 
what  his  family,  his  estate,  his  antecedents,  or  rank,  Avho  bade  defiance 
to  the  laws  enacted  in  the  town  meeting  at  the  meeting-house.  The 
meeting-house  thus  was  significant  of  a  broad  citizenship.  It  was 
suggestive  of  a  source  of  influence  or  force  that  led  man  to  respect 
the  right  of  his  fellow-man,  and  the  right  of  every  person  that 
stood  related  to  him. 

But,  further,  we  see  the  character  of  the  early  Sudbury  inhabitants 
by  considering  their  relation  to  the  Indians  and  the  method  by  which 
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they  obtained  their  lands.  It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  Sudbury,  as 
is  sometimes  alleged  of  the  New  England  towns,  obtained  its  land  by 
fraud  and  violence.  It  has  gone  into  print  in  at  least  one  instance 
that  the  public  land  of  this  vicinity  seemed  such  a  prize  to  both  the 
red  men  and  the  whites,  as  to  occasion  frequent  collisions  among  them, 
and  it  was  instilled  into  my  boyhood  mind  that  the  settlers  stole  the 
land  from  the  Indians.  These  lands  were  bought  by  our  fathers. 
They  were  conveyed  by  a  legal  process  as  just  as  any  lands  are  con- 
veyed to-day.  To  begin  with,  few  Indians  at  the  time  of  English 
occupation  lay  claim  to  this  tract  of  country.  Karto  had  more  land 
than  he  wanted ;  he  wanted  wampumpeage  more  than  he  wanted 
real  estate.  The  sale  of  the  land  by  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  was 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  all  the  aboriginal 
grantors.  No  process  of  ejection  was  ever  served  on  an  Indian  by 
the  early  settlei*s  in  Sudbury,  and  no  collision  ever  occurred  here 
between  the  two  until  about  1675  or  1676,  when  a  different  nation- 
ality of  Indians  invaded  the  territory,  and  undertook  to  drive  the 
English  from  it.  The  war  was  with  Metacomet,  or  Philip,  not 
Karto,  and  Philip  never  owned  an  acre  of  Sudbury  territory.  He 
invaded  the  land  of  old  Karto,  who  was  a  Mystic  or  Nipnet  Indian. 
Philip  of  Pokanoket  had  no  more  right  to  Karto's  Goodman  Hill 
home,  or  to  his  hunting-grounds  adjacent,  which  he  had  conveyed  by 
deed  to  the  English,  than  Karto  had  to  Pokanoket  or  an  acre  of  the 
land  adjacent  to  Mi.  Hope  Bay.  We  say  it  with  a  feeling  of  honest 
pride — the  Indians  and  whites  lived  on  friendly  terms  in  Sudbury  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after  its  settlement.  The  war-whoop  was  not 
heard  in  the  forest,  nor  along  the  fair  intervales  of  the  Musketahquid. 
"Walter  Haynes,  Edmund  Goodnow,  Peter  Noyce,  Edmund  Rice, 
and  Karto,  the  Speens,  and  old  Jelhro,  could  all  pass  from  wig- 
wam to  log-cabin  in  love,  amity,  and  peace.  This  friendly  inter- 
course and  these  honorable  transactions  are  indicative  of  those 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  estimable  character  and  good  citizen- 
ship. They  say  for  the  settlers  of  Sudbury  what  is  said  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and  William  Penn  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  will  now  consider  other  phases  of  character  in  those  who 
settled  and  preserved  our  town,  as  set  forth  in  their  patient  endurance 
of  hardship  such  as  we  can  neither  comprehend  nor  conceive  of 
These  smiling  fields  have  an  unwritten  history,  save  as  snatches  of 
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what  has  transpired  upon  them  have  found  a  place  on  the  records. 
These  hills  are  hallowed  bj  a  silent  touch  that  has  left  no  visible  im- 
press. The  stones  that  sternly  stare  with  their  cold,  gray  faces,  could, 
if  they  were  sentient  objects,  tell  of  that  which  would  make  men 
weep.  In  the  settlement  of  a  township  in  those  early  days  there 
were  hardships  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  suf- 
ficiently severe,  but  let  those  hardships  be  intensified  by  what  the 
settlers  of  Sudbury  passed  through  in  a  single  twelvemonth,  during 
the  years  1675-6,  and  we  have  a  scene  of  mingled  pain  and  suspense 
that  shows  the  price  paid  for  our  pleasant  homes,  but  we  will  pass  in 
a  panorama-like  way  the  early  and  ordinary  hardships,  and  proceed 
to  a  brief  statement  of  the  severe  hardships  in  the  years  alluded  to. 
A  cabin  of  logs  to  begin  with,  biting  cold  and  bitter  blasts,  as  passed 
the  winter  of  1638.  There  was  isolation  by  flood,  snow-drifts,  and 
forests.  The  prowling  wild  beast  was  there,  want  was  a  liability 
which  their  exiled  condition  might  bring  at  any  time.  In  sickness  no 
physician  was  near,  in  sorrow  they  could  weep  alone.  Toil,  that 
sometimes  sweetens  life's  cup,  and  is  as  sunshine  that  cheers  its 
gloom,  was  experienced  to  excess.  Schools  were  a  luxury  that  for 
nearly  half  a  century  were  but  little  enjoyed,  and  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity in  living  and  in  dress  must  be  practised  if  the  plantation  was 
to  survive.  Thus  the  years  of  privation  passed,  and  then,  just  as 
things  began  to  brighten,  and  prosperity  set  in,  that  gave  promise  of 
permanence,  a  change  came  to  the  settlement.  The  cause  that  pro- 
duced it  was  the  Avar  with  King  Philip,  a  war  waged  with  such 
intense  and  terrible  ferocity  as  the  country  never  knew  before  or 
since.  We  cannot  here  do  justice  to  this  subject  by  giving  an  out- 
line of  the  terror  of  those  times,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  it  has  been  our  privilege  in  the  published  history  of  the 
town  to  give  it  somewhat  in  detail,  and  I  will  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that,  whatever  else  be  omitted  in  the  reading  of  that  history, 
that  part  will  not  be  omitted  which  relates  to  the  doings  of  those  dis- 
mal days. 

It  was  then  that  the  courage,  the  persistency,  the  bold  energy  of 
the  town's  early  inhabitants  were  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree.  We 
will  not  tire  your  patience  with  particulars,  but  we  will  simply  affirm 
that  Sudbury  was  saved  on  April  21,  1676,  by  the  dogged  per- 
sistency of  her  citizens,  combined  with  the  same  element  in  men  sent 
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from  Watertown,  Milton,  Roxbury,  Rowlej,  Concord,  and  some  other' 
places.  From  1,000  to  1,500  Indians  were  here.  Every  wood-path 
was  watched,  every  log-crossing  was  guarded  by  a  painted  foe  on  the 
night  of  April  20,  and  on  the  morning  of  April  21  every  house  on 
the  west  side  that  was  undefended  was  probably  sacked  and  fired  by 
the  scattered  enemy.  The  settlers  saw,  at  day-dawn,  in  the  black 
smoke  of  that  April  morning,  the  last  of  their  once  smiling  homes. 
Simultaneously  the  garrisons  were  attacked.  Then  came  the  display 
of  courage  and  the  determination  to  resist  that  we  have  spoken  of..  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  savages  strove  to  capture  those  places.  Though 
intense  their  ferocity  and  combined  their  forces,  not  a  garrison  in  town 
succumbed.  Neither  were  these  settlers  content  with  simple  self- 
defence.  They  rushed  forth  from  the  garrisons  and  beat  back  the 
savage  assailants.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Indians 
were  plundering  the  dwellings,  the  English  fell  with  such  fury  upon 
them  that  a  part  of  the  spoil  was  recovered,  and  the  enemy  was 
forced  over  the  "  old  town  bridge  "  and  causeway,  and  the  causeway 
was  held,  so  that  the  foe  never  recrossed  it.  The  fight  went  on  until 
noon.  At  the  same  time,  at  Green  Hill,  was  raging  the  terrible  fight 
between  the  savages  and  Capts.  Wadsworth  and  Bi'ocklobank.  The 
bold  company  from  Watertown,  sent  or  led  by  the  gallant  Hugh 
Mason,  pushed  on  to  render  the  two  brave  captains  relief,  but  they 
were  forced  to  desist  from  the  undertaking,  when  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  foe.  With  propriety  may  we  pause  and  ask  :  "  Did  these 
things  transpire  in  old  Sudbury?  "  Yes  !  and  on  the  place  where  we 
now  stand,  then  lone  and  desolate,  the  "Rocky  Plain"  of  the  set- 
tlers, the  centre  of  the  west  side  cow-common,  could  be  heard  the 
guns  of  King  Philip  and  his  outstanding  detachments  at  the  Haynes 
and  Goodnow  garrisons  and  of  tlie  allied  English  forces  at  the  old 
town  bridge.  Could  the  dead  of  yonder  burial-place  have  their 
resurrection  to-day  and  celebrate  this  occasion  with  us,  what  thrilling 
tales  they  could  narrate,  received  from  their  fathers,  who  were  of  the 
gallant  company  of  Sudbury  defenders  at  that  time.  We  would  do 
well  to  pause  and  reflect  if  by  silence  we  could  make  those  scenes 
more  vivid. 

But  we  will  turn  now  from  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
merits  of  their  manly  development,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
influence  and  results  of  their  deeds.    Man  is  not  measured  alone  by 
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what  he  is,  but  by  what  others  are  led  to  do  or  be  by  him.  So  it  is 
■with  a  town.  "  Do  you  want  to  know  of  my  monument?  "  asked  a 
noted  architect.  "  Look  about  me."  Would  you  know  of  a  town's 
worth  on  the  whole,  strike  the  average  of  its  influence  in  a  long  series 
of  years,  in  places  near  and  remote.  A  look  at  a  New  England 
town,  in  the  present,  may  not  be  suggestive  of  its  history.  As  well 
expect  to  estimate  the  pearl's  worth  by  a  look  at  the  mere  shell  that 
contains  it  as  to  make  an  estimate  of  a  town's  influence  in  days  gone 
by  by  what  is  manifest  now.  Towns  are  wonderfully  changed  by  the 
times.  Old  Plymouth  is  but  a  speck  on  the  map  of  New  England 
to-day  as  regards  population  and  commercial  importance,  and  yet 
she  is  the  central  sun  of  the  past.  Concord,  but  for  her  place  in  the 
provincial  history  of  New  England,  and  of  the  world's  modern 
classics,  would  be  almost  unsought  by  the  scholar  or  antiquary,  but 
because  of  her  past  history  Daniel  Webster  was  led  to  say  that,  with 
Lexington  and  Banker  Hill,  she  would  remain  forever.  True,  time 
passes,  and  population  shifts  in  the  land,  and  roofs  become  moss, 
covered  and  fall,  and  roads  become  grass-grown,  while  in  other  spots- 
once  but  meadows  or  swamps,  a  large  town  may  springup.  By  a 
recognition  of  this  principle  of  change  in  American  life,  must  we 
judge  of  the  true  wortli  of  a  township.  We  do  not  say  this  by  way 
of  apology ;  we  need  no  more  apology  than  the  old  man  who  has  be- 
come Weak  by  his  intense  early  activity.  But  we  say  it  to  the 
stranger  who  may  have  walked  these  lonesome  streets,  and  is  unac- 
quainted with  our  history.  One  hundred  years  ago,  or  a  little  over, 
Sudbury  was  central  in  its  influence,  and  the  birth  of  that  influence 
was  one  hundred  years  before.  It  was  prominent  in  council,  and  its 
political  influence  was  far  felt.  When  John  Nixon,  afterward  general, 
was  at  Nobscot,  when  Col.  Ezekiel  Howe  was  at  the  "  Red  Horse 
Tavern,"  when  William  Rice  had  charge  of  government  stores  at  Sand 
Hill,  when  Thomas  Plympton  was  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  when 
Capts.  Russell,  Cudworth,  Stone,  Loker,  and  Haynes  were  at  the  head 
of  Sudbury  militia  and  minute  companies,  then  Sudbury  had  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  then  the  most 
populous  town  in  Middlesex  County.  About  four  hundred  stalwart 
citizens  were  in  process  of  training,  or  were  ready  to  resist  British 
oppression,  and  about  three  hundred  of  this  number  marched  in  de- 
fence of  the  continental  stores  at  Concord  on  April  19th.  All  through 
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the  Revolutionary  War  the  resources  of  the  people  were  never  called 
for  without  a  kindly,  prompt,  and  generous  response.  The  influence 
of  Sudbury  was  felt  in  yet  other  respects.  It  had  a  large  influence 
in  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  best  townships  in  Massachusetts. 
When  the  Sudbury  settlers  had  taken  up  all  their  lands,  and  the 
great  West  was  no  longer  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Musketahquid, 
then  the  call,  was  heard  for  more  land.  Already  had  they  spread  out 
on  the  south,  to  what  is  now  Framingham.  John  Stone  had  built  his 
cabin  by  the  Falls,  now  Saxonville,  and  Edmund  Rice  had  opened  a 
woodway  about  Cochituate  Pond,  but  a  still  broader  territory  was 
wanted.  A  petition  was,  therefore,  presented  for  a  tract  six  miles 
farther  to  the  west,  and  the  court  met  the  request.  The  Rices,  Rud- 
dockes,  Newtons,  and  Wards  and  some  others  left  the  settlement,  and 
soon  a  plantation  sprung  up  at  Whipsufferage,  which  has  since  become 
the  town  of  Marlborough,  which  once  included  Northborough,  South- 
borough,  Westborough,  and  Hudson.  Worcester  is  proud  to  own 
Ephraim  Curtis  as  an  early  pioneer,  and  when  her  historian  speaks  of 
this  noted  scout  of  old  Sudbury,  and  how  after  a  hard  day's  work  on 
the  rough  soil  of  Wigwam  Hill  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  Sudbury, 
and  like  a  homesick  child  wept,  he  only  shows  the  perseverance  and 
pluck  of  the  old  Curtis  race  which  began  at  Sudbury  with  Henry 
Cui-tis  on  the  old  East  Street.  Another  town  is  Grafton,  and  still 
another  is  Rutland,  in  the  settlement  of  which  Sudbury  had  a  share. 
In  the  "Town  History"  pages  have  been  devoted  to  biographical 
sketches  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Sudbury,  who,  in  about 
1725.  went  out  into  the  far  westward-stretching  wilderness  to  aid  in 
forming  the  town  of  Rutland. 

But  time  forbids  that  we  should  follow  the  outline  of  Sudbury's 
history  farther.  As  we  stand,  to-day,  by  this  mere  framework  of 
facts  ;  as  we  look  over  this  vast  building  from  foundation  to  roof- 
plate;  as  we  glance  upward  and  behold  the  high  dome,  well  may  we 
exclaim:  "Who  built  it,  and  what  would  the  completed  structure 
be?"  What  is  the  filling  of  this  historic  outline,  which  we  have 
largely  left  out,  but  which  has  accumulated  in  this  quarter-millennial 
of  rolling,  changeful,  progressive  years  ?  Who  erected  these  walls, 
so  massive  and  grand?  Who  painted  those  pictures  upon  them, 
which,  better  than  stucco  and  fresco,  yea,  better  than  gold  or  fine 
gold,  it  is  our  joy  to  behold?    They  did  it  in  part  whose  names  are 
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on  the  roll  of  the  early  settlers ;  their  posterity  did  it  in  part,  as  at 
the  "  town  bridge  "  or  about  the  old  garrisons  tlicy  beat  back  the  wily 
Pokanoket  chief  and  helped  save  the  town,  and,  perhaps,  adjacent 
places ;  they  did  it  who  assembled  on  this  same  village  green  at  the 
bell-stroke  on  April  19th ;  they  did  it  who  stood  without  breastwork 
or  trench  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  and  they  in  part  did  it  who 
about  a  century  later  responded  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  the 
great  Civil  War.  All  these  helped  to  erect  this  structure,  and  now, 
whose,  we  ask,  is  this  structure,  this  heritage  of  history?  It  is 
owned  by  every  citizen  and  native  of  Sudbury  as  it  was  in  its 
original  limits ;  the  title  is  one  and  the  same  to  each  ;  our  fathers  jointly 
procured  it,  their  names  are  subscribed  upon  it,  there  is  no  divided  in- 
heritance about  it,  we  are  tenants  in  common  of  this  grand  old  house. 
Thus  these  towns  stand  one  in  their  history.  Sudbury  and  Wayland 
are  not  apart  to-day.  It  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  day  we  celebrate 
that  the  circumstances  are  such  that  we  celebrate  as  one.  There  is 
no  bond  of  union  more  perfect  than  that  which  comes  by  way  of  com- 
mon ancestry,  of  transmitted  traits  and  traditions.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  for  the  colonists  to  break  from  British  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  so  oppressed  and  aggrieved,  because  of  the  oneness  of 
English  and  colonial  history.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  had  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  stood  through  repeated  intercolonial  wars, 
and  one  record-book  spoke  of  their  deeds.  They  had  one  language, 
one  literature,  and  one  prestige  of  Avhich  to  be  proud,  as  it  usually 
is  when  there  is  a  oneness  of  history.  We,  who  jointly  celebrate  as 
Sudbury  and  Wayland  to-day,  have,  indeed,  a  common  history. 
Though  a  river  is  between  us,  yet  it  does  not  separate.  Though  of 
different  names,  yet  we,  nevertheless,  are  one.  It  would  be  difBcult 
indeed  to  decide  which  side  of  the  Sudbury  River  has  the  most  places 
of  which  to  be  proud.  You  friends  of  the  old  east  precinct  have  the 
old  "  Watertown  trail,"  while  we  have  the  home  of  Karto  ;  you  have 
the  ancient  burial-place,  with  its  tender  associations,  that  cling  like 
the  gray  moss  to  the  crumbling  tombstones,  and  we  have  the  sites  of 
old  garrisons  in  whose  dooryards  were  hard-fought  battles  ;  you  have 
the  little  mound  on  the  hillslope*,  which  you  have  enwreathed  with 
your  evergreen  hedgerow,  and  we  have  a  hill  ever  green  with  the 

*  Site  of  early  mcetiug-house. 
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fame  of  Capt.  Wads-^^-orth  ;  you  have  Timber  Neck,  where  stood  the 
parsonage  of  Edmund  Brown,  which,  in  time  of  war,  was  a  fortified 
retreat  of  the  settlers,  and  we  have  the  houses,  or  the  sites  of  them, 
where  lived  Nixon,  Rice,  and  How. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  as  a  native  of  Sudbury,  I  greatly 
revere  her  history.  It  is  my  joy  that  I  was  born  amid  these  hills  so 
historic,  and  the  silent  sites  of  homesteads  so  long  hallowed  by  the 
influences  and  associations  of  our  honored  past ;  and  that  my  early 
years  were  spent  within  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  old  gray 
mound  of  the  Wadsworth  grave,  that  was  crumbling  amid  the  same 
unbroken  turf  that  those  soldiers  pressed  when  they  fell.  It  was  my 
privilege  in  boyhood  to  roam  these  fields  where  what  we  have  nar- 
rated took  place;  to  climb  the  hill  where  stood  the  wigwam  of 
Karto ;  and  Nobscot,  the  old  home  of  John  Nixon ;  to  behold  the 
old  town  garrisons,  and  to  think,  think,  think,  with  the  limited 
thought  of  a  child,  of  what  happened  in  far  away  mystical  times  of 
the  long,  long  ago,  of  which  tradition  faintly  whispered.  But  when, 
in  after  years  of  busy  research  and  toil  among  tlie  musty  records  of 
town  and  state,  I  saw  the  truth  of  those  faint  intimations,  and  found 
that  tradition  had  not  told  half  the  tale,  then  the  interest  in  Sud- 
bury history  gathered  and  grew,  and  there  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
reality  to  it : 

"'Twiis  JiUe  ;i  dream  wlvn  one  awiikes, 
This  vision  of  the  scenes  of  old; 
'Twas  like  the  moon  when  morning  breaks, 
'  Twas  like  a  tale  round  watch-fii'es  told." 

It  is  to  these  realities,  to  this  veritable  history,  that  we  welcome 
you,  friends,  here  to-day.  Though  the  rooftrce  has  long  since  fallen, 
and  the  inmates  of  those  other  days  are  scattered  and  gone,  the  old 
mansion  is  still  here ;  the  hearthstones  still  remain  to  be  trod  by  our 
feet  if  we  will.  To  this  hearth  we  have. come;  to  this  mansion  we 
bring  the  gifts  of  filial  regard,  remembrance,  and  esteem.  We  have  ' 
come  to  a  better  than  an  eastern  Mecca.  We  have  come  to  our 
fathers'  sepulchres.  Yonder  they  lie  in  their  peaceful  burial-place. 
Though  turf-bound  the  grave  that  conceals  their  dust,  may  we  not 
believe  that  they  are  with  us  in  spirit,  that  they  revisit  the  spot 
where  they  reared  their  little  church  home,  where  they  met  in  their 
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early  town  meetings,  and  where  thcj  opened  these  pleasant  ways  for 
us?  As,  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Unseen  and  the  spirits 
of  our  worthy  sires,  let  us  present  our  acknowledgment  and  offer 
our  gifts.    Let  us  be  learners  at  the  feet  of  our  fathers. 

They  point  us  by  their  history  to  right  living  and  thinking.  They 
would  have  us  perpetuate  what  they  began,  and  by  the  impetus  that 
has  come  down  from  the  past,  they  Avould  have  us  attain  to  even 
greater  achievements  than  were  ever  attained  by  them.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  from  this  day  others  will  have  taken  our  places.  Yes,  in 
a  half-century  who  of  us  will  be  here?  In  the  review,  when  the  tri- 
centennial  summons  the  children  of  Sudbury  together,  will  it  still  be 
said  that  we,  as  a  town,  have  continued  to  live  our  life  well,  and  that 
a  golden  chain  of  right  influence  still  binds  our  years  into  one  ? 
May  it  be  our  desire  that  thus  it  shall  be,  and  that  those  who  write 
out  our  history  may  write  of  us  deeds  as  worthy  as  we  have  written 
of  those  who  have  preceded  us. 


The  President.  ■ —  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sons  of 
Wayland  has  prepared  for  us  a  poem  for  this  occasion,  —  a  man  who 
for  many  years  has  been  associated  with  every  good  work  connected 
with  his  own  town  and  county.  The  poem  will  be  read  by  Miss 
Fannie  E.  Neale,  of  "Wayland. 


POEM  BY  JAMES  S.  DRAPER,  Esq. 

TO   THE  PIONEERS. 

O  DAUNTLESS  band  of  Pioneers, 
With  hearts  so  brave,  and  purpose  true! 

-Across  the  lengthening  bridge  of  years 
We  fain  would  backward  turn  to  you. 

Your  tears  we  see  profusely  fall, — 
Your  painful  parting  sighs  we  feel ; 

The  farewell  words,  when  leaving  all, 
To  teuderest  sympathies  appeal. 
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2fo  raore  for  you  Old  England's  soil 

Her  well-requiied  harvest  yields ! 
Henceforth  your  hands  aw.'iit  the  toil 

Til  those  far-off  New  England  fields. 

How^swayed  emotions,  big  with  fate, 
As  pressed  your  feet  on  this  new^groundl 

Words  could  not  flow  !    A  joy  elate 
Transfused  its  effluent  power  around. 

Seeds  from  the  hanks  of  Stour's*  bright  stream 
You  brought  to  spread  o'er  plaiu  and  hill.f 

Where  Sudbury's  sluggish  waters  gleam, 
To  make  its  fields  seem  hoine-like  still. 

And  all  the  choicest  plants  to  rear, — 

Of  soul  devout  and  feeling  kind, — 
Your  careful  hands  transplanted  here. 

The  heart's  deep  sympathies  to  bind- 

Ah!    '-Better  thau  you  knew  "  arose 

The  temples  of  those  early  days; 
For  still  the  mighty  influence  flows, — 

God's  plana  are  seen  in  human  ways  I 

Your  little  band  then  stood  for  all 

That  prayer  could  plead  for,  —  strength  maintain; 
Now,  broadening  nations  hear  the  call, 

And  Freedom  spreads  from  main  to  main ! 

For  every  inch  your  valor  held 

Along  Atlantic's  rugged  coast, 
Now,  o'er  a  continent  impelled, 

Your  followers  press,  —  a  myriad  host! 

And,  reaching  to  the  farthest  clime, — 
Extending  through  unnumbered  years, 

Your  work  shall  hold  its  place  sublime,  — 
O  dauntless  band  of  Pioneers. 


»  Eiver  Stoar.^on'tlie  banks'of  wliicU  the  town  of  Sudbury,  in  England,  stands, 
fit  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  entered  on  the  earliest  records  of  this  town 
(Sudbury,  Mass.,)  that  "  English  corn  [grain  |  was  sowu  "  by  the  settlers. 
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The  President.  —  This  year,  which  is  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  in  the  existence  of  the  toAvn  of  Sudbury,  is  also  the  hundredth 
year  of  our  national  constitutional  existence.  Sudbury  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old  before  the  constitutional  life  of  the 
country  commenced.  We  had  anticipated  to  have  with  us  an  ofiicial 
representative  of  the  United  States,  but  in  his  absence  we  have  one 
fully  able  to  take  his  part.  I  have  to  say  for  old  Massachusetts  that 
if  she  had  any  faults  we  should  love  her  still.  I  present  to  you 
the  Hon.  George  A.  Harden,  of  Lowell,  who  will  respond  both  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  Commonwealth. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  A.  MARDEN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

I  WISH  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me  had  been  taken  up  by  those 
pages  which  were  turned  over  in  bunches,  or  perhaps  in  part,  by  the 
Eitchburg  Band.  The  discordant  notes  of  my  voice  cannot  make 
amends  for  any  vacancy  in  the  sweetness  of  the  strains  which  have 
captivated  us  ;  and  still  less  could  I  take  the  place  of  him,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  love  of  a  son  of  Sudbury,  has  praised  his  old  home  so 
warmly  and  so  faithfully.  I  am  to  speak,  it  seems,  in  a  double 
sense:  to  speak  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Certainly,  nothing  but  the  performance  of  the  duty 
to  which  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  called  me  a  few  months 
ago  has  been  so  pleasant  to  me  as  to  come  here  to-day  and  bring  you 
the  congratulations  of  Massachusetts  herself.  Yesterday  I  stood  upon 
Cape  Cod,  where  one  of  the  great  towns  with  the  same  birthday  as 
Sudbury  was  celebrating  her  two  hundi'ed  and  fiftieth  anniversary.  I 
will  say  that  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  acting  Governor  for  the  time  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Ames, 
said  that  he  had  received  a  kind  invitation  to  come  here,  and  he  desired 
me  to  express  to  you  his  regrets  that  he  could  not  add  old  Sudbury 
to  the  list  of  those  towns  whose  birthday  anniversaries  he  had 
attended ;  and  he  desired  me  for  him  to  extend  to  you,  citizens  and 
descendants  and  neighbors  of  Sudbury,  the  congratulations  of  the 
mother  state.    Mother  State!    Why,  the  state  is  a  hundred  and. 
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forty  years  or  more  younger  than  her  daughter,  and  the  great  coun- 
try in  M'hose  behalf  I  have  been  impressed  into  service  on  this 
occasion  is  younger  still  by  almost  a  decade ;  but  it  is  by  such 
children  as  these  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  prosper.  Looking 
over  the  list  of  towns  of  Massachusetts  that  have  celel)rated  their 
two    hundred   and    fiftieth  birthday,    or  might   have   done  so, 
I    find    but    t\Yenty-three    ahead    of    the    town   of  Sudbury. 
Your  town   is   one   of  the   old   settlers.     In   the  seventeenth 
century  there   were   but   fifty   more   towns   settled  after  that, 
and  altogether  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  settled  in  that  century 
number  seventy-five  only.    It  is  a  venerable  town.  Sometimes 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  life  of  a  nation  or  community 
from  its  birthday,  such  as  you  celebrate  now ;  but  Sudbury  started 
full  armed,  full  panoplied.    We  go  back  a  thousand  years  or  more  in 
any  history  and  find  that  the  beginnings  of  countries  are  but  mists, 
cloud,  and  fog;  they  took  centuries  to  evolve  from  their  little  begin- 
nings, now  so  obscure.    But  Sudbury  began,  as  Governor  Long  said 
of  Sandwich,  at  the  top.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there 
was  not  the  Sudbury  here  that  there  is  to-day  ;  not  the  meeting- 
house, not  the  Town  Hall,  not  the  tall  school-house,  taking  the  tele- 
phone wires;  but  the  seeds  of  them  all  were  here,  the  beginnings  of 
the  civilization  which  needed  only  a  few  years  comparatively,  as  men 
reckon  time,  to  bring  them  into  full  development.    Why,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  settlement  of  Sudbury  is  a  thou- 
sand years  in  the  calendar  of  civilization. 

I  liked  the  address  of  the  orator,  liked  it  exceedingly  well, 
especially  for  the  love  the  man  showed  for  his  birthplace.  Every, 
man  believes  in  the  place  where  he  was  born,  or  ought  to;  if  not, 
the  place  should  not  believe  m  him.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  a  remark  which  Theodore  Parker  once  made.  He  was  met  by 
a  man  who  told  him  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end ;  whereupon  he 
replied,  "That  does  not  concern  me,  I  live  in  Boston.''  And  also 
■with  the  feeling  of  a  lady  who  went  to  the  other  world,  and  who  was 
said  to  have  sent  back  this  message  to  her  husband.  She  said,  "  This 
is  a  lovely  place  ;  the  streets  are  of  gold,  and  the  hills  of  jasper,  and 
everything  so  fine  and  beautiful.  It  is  very  nice,  but  it  is  not 
Boston." 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  little  party  of  Americans  who  were  cele- 
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brating  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Paris?  When  a  man  gets  so  far  away 
from  home  as  that  he  is  apt  to  take  something,  especially  at  a  Fourth 
of  July  dinner,  which  naturally  inspires  sentiments  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  These  people  were  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  after  they 
got  through  with  their  dinner  their  patriotism  ran  high,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  America  was  the  biggest  country  on  tho 
footstool,  and  began  to  give  sentiments.  One  of  them  was:  "I 
give  you  the  United  States  of  America,  —  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  British  Possessions,  on  the  south  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama" 
(he  was  going  in  for  all  of  Mexico),  "on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Paciflc."  The  next  man  said  :  •'  That 
does  not  express  it.  I  give  you  the  United  States  of  America,  — 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Pole,  on  the  south  by  the  South 
Pole,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun,  and  on  the  west  by  the  setting 
sun."  They  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  toast,  and  they  began 
to  cheer.  One,  more  exhilarated  than  the  others,  said:  "Your 
sentiment  does  not  amount  to  much.  Let  me  give  you  one  :  '  Here 
is  to  the  United  States  of  America, — bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  south  by  the  Procession  of  the  Equinoxes, 
on  the  east  by  Primeval  Chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day  of 
Judgment.'  " 

I  almost  expected  the  minister  who  gave  us  the  address  would  give 
us  such  a  toast  about  Sudbury,  and  he  would  not  have  overstepped 
the  bounds  if  he  had.  This  is  figurative  speech,  mind  you.  There 
is  nothing  you  can  say  too  good  for  Sudbury,  not  because  it  is  Sud- 
bury, but  because  she  is  a  typical  New  England  town,  on  whose  con- 
servative and  stable  elements  the  state  must  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  rely.  The  president  told  us  that  the  safety  of  the  state  lay  in 
the  towns,  not  in  the  cities.  So  it  does.  If  Boston  hcd  to  depend 
upon  her  own  resources  for  men  to  make  her  big  aldermen,  for 
instance,  where  would  we  be  ;  or  in  Lowell,  if  we  didn't  get  some  good 
men  to  come  out  to  Lowell  from  the  country  once  in  a  whjle?  We 
should  be  "  in  the  soup,"  to  use  a  common  expression.  It  is  men 
from  the  country  towns  who  have  a  conservative  influence.  You 
could  not  have  this  sort  of  a  celebration  in  the  city;  you  have  not 
the  material  for  it  there.  Take  Boston  as  an  example :  Boston  was 
settled  before  Sudbury  ;  but,  although  it  dates  from  1630,  you  could 
not  have  a  celebration  like  this  in  Boston.    You  have  not  the  old 
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families  or  the  traditions,  in  Boston,  in  spite  of  Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
Old  State  House.  It  has  been  overgrown,  partly  bj  the  importations 
we  have  made.  You  could  not  dig  out  the  New  England  element  in 
Boston  from  the  mass  of  the  community  there;  but  here  it  comes  to 
the  surface  of  itself;  you  can  see  it  in  every  face.  This  is  the  kind 
of  community  which  made  New  England  what  it  is,  and  keeps  it  what 
it  is.  Gq  across  the  line  to  the  north  of  us,  and  you  can  tell  if  you 
were  blindfold  when  you  got  there.  Go  into  the  Middle  States,  and 
you  know  at  once  that  you  are  out  of  New  England.  Go  west,  or 
north,  or  south,  and  you  think  that  New  England  is  the  best  place. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  you  notice  is  that  your  appetite  is  gone. 
You  search  in  vain  for  a  good  square  meal,  such  as  you  havo  been 
accustomed  to.  There  is  something  about  a  New  England  dinner 
that  is  absent  elsewhere. 

I  agreed  not  to  speak  more  than  five  minutes.  I  must  con- 
clude by  saying,  as  1  said  in  the  beginning,  that  I  came  here 
cheerfully  and  gladly,  as  a  representative  of  Massachusetts,  to 
tender  you  as  her  preservers  the  congratulations  of  the  good  old 
Commonwealth. 


The  President.  —  The  fourth  senatorial  district  of  the  state, 
in  which  Sudbury  and  Wayland  are  situated,  has  a  represen- 
tative in  Boston  at  the  State  House  who  has  done  great  credit  not 
only  to  his  district  but  to  the  state ;  and  though  you  have  sent  many 
able  and  discreet  men  to  serve  you  in  that  capacity,  there  is  none 
more  so  than  Mr.  Davenport  of  Marlborough,  whom  you  will  be 
glad  to  see,  and  equally  glad  to  hear,  whom  I  now  present  to  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  N.  DAVENPORT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Sudbury,  Way- 
land,  and  the  Surromiding  Country : 
I  AM  told  that  the  exercises  will  close  at  a  quarter-past  four,  that 
several  other  gentlemen  are  to  follow  me,  and  I  have  but  one  min- 
ute in  which  to  speak,  —  much  to  your  relief,  no  doubt,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  to  mine.  , 
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I  must  confess  that  I  hardlj  know  Avhat  to  say  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  While  I  have  been  listening  to  the  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  I  have  been  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  family 
tree,  and  have  tried  to  liunt  up  in  the  annals  of  my  memory  some 
ancestor  of  mine  whose  bark  of  life  was  launched  within  the  limits 
of  the  good  old  town  of  Sudbury ;  but  as  yet  it  has  been  a  most 
lamentable  failure,  so  I  cannot  speak  as  a  native  or  descendant  of 
the  town.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  begin  at  the  beginning  again,  under  the  influence  of  this 
perpetual  youth  elixir,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Lowell  Courier  and 
other  unreliable  papers,  I  shall  start  here  in  the  town  of  Sudbury, 
let  my  new  life  begin  here,  and  I  shall  claim  relationship  from  this 
time.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to-day.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  the  descendants  of  sturdy  old  Ncav  England  stock, 
who  have  gathered  to  commemorate  the  heroic  days  of  her  ancestry ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  here  in  this  part  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  where  many  towns  are  running  a  form  of  government 
under  a  city  charter,  the  town  of  Sudbury,  for  many  years  at 
least,  proposes  to  remain  a  little  republic,  such  as  has  been  spoken  of 
by  the  president  of  the  day.  I  believe  in  the  small  New  England 
towns;  I  believe  the  men  who  take  their  first  training  in  statesman- 
ship in  discussing  matters  in  the  town  meeting  are  safe  to  rely  upon 
in  any  crisis  or  ordeal  through  which  the  state  or  the  United  States 
may  be  called  upon  to  pass.  I  am  gratified  to  see  on  this  day  this 
large  gathering  of  the  sons,  and  descendants  of  the  sons,  of  Sudbury, 
and  if  I  am  permitted,  as  I  expect  to  be,  to  participate  in  the  next 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  I  hope  to  meet  with  many  of 
you  again,  preserved  by  this  marvellous  elixir,  and  I  hope  to  here 
find  on  the  fair  plains  of  Middlesex  this  same  little  republic,  going  on 
in  the  same  line  in  which  it  is  going  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Sudbury  was  incorporated  ;  to 
realize  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  between  us  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  old  town.  We  live  in  an  era  of  change,  and 
while  your  ancestors  would  hardly  know  where  they  were  if  placed 
here  to-day,  amid  all  the  achievements  of  steam  and  electricity,  still, 
while  there  is  a  change  in  everything  else,  the  people  remain  true 
and  loyal  and  faithful.  Wishing  that  many  blessings  may  rest  upon 
the  fair  town  of  Sudbury,  I  will  say  good-by. 
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The  President. — It  might  be' inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
that  Sudbury  was  the  only  town  in  Middlesex  County.  Yet  we  have 
good  neighbors,  of  whom  we  are  also  proud.  When  the  original 
grant  was  given  to  the  territory,  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Watertown,  on  the  north  by  Concord,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
wilderness.  That  wilderness  has  since  blossomed  like  the  rose.  One 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  growing  towns  in  old  Middlesex  is 
Hudson.  We  have  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  town  with  us 
to-day,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Joslyn, 
of  Hudson. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  T.  JOSLYN. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

This  comes  to  me  as  an  entire  surprise.  I  am  here  to-day  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  which  I  accepted,  and 
I  return  to  them,  and  through  them  to  you,  my  sincere  thanks.  I 
shall  not  presume,  however,  to  occupy  any  time  on  this  occasion,  when 
I  know  there  are  present  learned  gentlemen,  not  only  those  skilled  in 
statesmanship,  but  doctors  of  divinity,  who  can  entertain  you  better 
than  myself  While  I  was  listening  to  the  last  speaker,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  had  been  a  young  student  in  my  office,  and  is  now 
clothed  with  senatorial  honors,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  was  old. 

Let  me  make  one  suggestion:  The  historian  of  this  day,  in  a 
book  that  has  very  recently  been  published,  has  brought  to  my  mind, 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  a  historical  idea.  I  find  that  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  this  town  was  my  ancestor,  an  immigrant  from  old 
England  in  1635.  He  was  for  a  time  in  Hingham,  and  in  1654 
signed  the  original  order  upon  which  was  founded  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster. I  endeavored  to  trace  him  for  some  time,  -without  success, 
as  I  could  not  examine  the  early  records ;  and  now,  through  your 
generosity,  your  historian  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Thomas 
Joslyn  was  one  of  the  grantees  and  settlers  of  Sudbury.  I  find  his 
name  in  several  reports  and  two  or  three  divisions  of  land.  After 
that  he  took  his  family  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  and 
helped  start  the  beautiful  town  of  Lancaster.  I  am  situated  more 
fortunately  than  Mark  Twain,  who  regretted  that  the  Pilgrims  did 
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not  take  two  or  three  days  in  landing,  because  he  had  so  many 
invitations  for  one  day  to  celebrate  that  event  that  he  could  not 
accept  them  all,  whereas  if  they  had  been  distributed  over  two  or  three 
days,  he  could.  I  have  come  to  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Sudbury ;  and  I  can 
go  to  Lancaster  and  celebrate  with  them  their  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary,  and  the  next  year  probably  I  can  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  my  own  native  town  of  Leominster,  and  so  I  am  very 
fortunate.  It  so  happens  that  the  town  of  Marlborough,  a  growing 
town  and  fast  becoming  a  city,  and  the  town  of  Hudson  and  the  good 
old  town  of  Sudbury  are  in  one  representative  district.  We  are  glad 
that  the  towns  of  Marlborough  and  Hudson  can  also  share  in  this 
conservative  element  that  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth 
has  referred  to. 

It  is  a  wholesome  element  to  have  in  any  political  district.  It  is 
true,  as  you,  Mr.  President,  intimated,  and  as  the  representative  for 
the  state  and  the  United  States  has  said,  that  this  celebration  could 
not  be  duplicated  in  Boston  or  Lowell.  While  in  the  town  of  Hud- 
son we  cannot  have  the  same  kind  of  celebration  which  you  are  Lav- 
ing, we  feel  that  Marlborough  and  Hudson  are  helping  with  Sudbury 
to  lift  up  the  great  mass  of  the  population  who  are  coming  over  not 
only  from  the  shores  of  England  but  from  many  other  European 
countries,  and  there  may  be  a  trying  time  for  New  England  in  the 
future  from  this  element ;  and  we  in  New  England  have  the  same 
work  in  character  and  spirit  to  do  which  our  forefathers  had,  and 
which  their  posterity  has  accomplished  to  this  present  time.  I  be- 
lieve all  that  has  been  spoken  about  Sudbury  to-day  is  true,  and  I 
am  perhaps  sorry  that  my  ancestor  did  not  remain  here  and  take  up 
his  lot  with  you.  He  was  evidently  inclined  to  get  the  best  lots  of 
the  settlers.  I  am  only  sorry  that  lie  did  not  leave  some  of  them  to 
his  posterity. 


The  President.  —  In  1852  an  event  of  more  than  usual  im- 
portance to  the  old  town  of  Sudbury,  making  it  one  of  our  red- 
letter  days,  was  celebrated,  and  the  Wadsworth  monument,  erected 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  town  and  state,  M'as  dedicated.  The  young 
Governor  of  the  state,  as  he  was  then,  is  with  us  here  to-day,  and  it 
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gives  n:e  special  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Governor  Boutwell.  I 
might  call  him  by  almost  any  other  title,  for  he  has  held  almost  every 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  but  I  will  call  him  Governor 
Boutwell. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  S.  BOUTWELL. 

Mr.   President,   Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  — 

As  YOU  may  infer  from  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  president 
my  presence  here  to-day  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  seven  and 
thirty  years  ago  I  came  to  the  town  of  Sudbury,  upon  the  invitation 
of  your  people,  to  deliver  what  was  made  to  pass  for  an  address,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  "Wadsworth,  Captain  Brocklebank,  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  and 
twenty-six  others  who  fell  in  defence  of  this  frontier  town  in  the 
month  of  April,  167G. 

I  may  speak,  if  your  patience  shall  endure,  of  two  features  inci- 
dent to  that  circumstance ;  but  before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  comment 
upon  an  observation  made  by  the  orator,  and  seconded  by  others,  that 
this  is  an  assembly  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  as  distinguished  from  the  Pilo;rims  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  Too  often  I  have  observed  in  pub- 
lic addresses  and  in  historical  works  that  the  two  are  confounded; 
and  the  country  is  sometimes  invited  to  accept  the  civilization  of  the 
present  age  and  of  the  country  as  the  civilization  of  the  Puritans, 
and  sometimes  it  is  invited  to  accept  it  as  the  civilization  of  the  Pil- 
grims, but  it  is  not  the  civilization  of  either.  They  had  independent 
sources ;  they  were  different  bodies  of  men ;  not  in  their  national 
origin,  but  in  the  ideas  they  entertained,  in  the  sources  of  information 
under  which  they  had  lived  and  were  living,  and  in  the  objects  which 
they  had  in  view  in  coming  to  America  for  the  home  of  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  I  do  not  mean  to-day  to  state  with  any  distinct- 
ness the  difference,  but  only  this,  that  the  Puritans  were  not  a 
religious  sect.  They  contained  in  their  organization  as  a  body  men 
of  different  religious  opinions.  John  Cotton,  minister  of  the  first 
church  in  Boston,  and  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  both  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  from  the  Ghurcli  of  England  they  never  departed.  Others 
were  Calvinistic,  pure  and  simple.  But  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth 
■were  men  animated  and  controlled  by  a  single  religious  idea.  They 
were  independent,  they  were  pronounced,  they  were  followers  in  the 
extreme  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Calvin.  The  two  bodies  were  com- 
pelled by  political  considerations  to  merge  their  influence  together, 
and  from  the  Pilgrims'  religious  opinions  and  from  the  Puritans' 
political  ideas  has  come  the  civilization  by  which  the  whole  northern 
half  of  this  empire  and  republic  is  controlled,  and  by  which,  with 
increasing  steps  and  without  great  delay,  the  entire  continent,  from 
the  gulfs  on  the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  is  to  be  controlled. 

Two  things  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  concerning  this 
monument.  It  so  happened  that  something  of  the  responsibility  as 
to  the  monument  rested  upon  me.  We  had  many  designs  offered  to 
us  by  artists  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  character  of  the 
monument.  Mr.  Isaac  Davis  of  Worcester  had  then  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  when  the  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration, he  said  that  at  Lucca  in  Italy  he  had  seen  a  monument 
that  had  stood  the  test  of  criticism  for  two  hundred  years  as  the  best 
pyramidal  structure  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  So  then,  just  as  I 
am  now,  entirely  ignorant  of  art,  I  said  to  these  designers  who 
approached  with  the  products  of  their  artistic  skill,  "  On  examination 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  form  any  judgment  in  this  matter.  We  will 
take  the  monument  at  Lucca  for  our  model."  We  sent  over  and  had 
the  measurements  made,  and  the  monument  which  stands  on  yonder 
hill  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  monument  at  Lucca  in  Italy.  I 
fancy  that  it  is  as  good  in  respect  to  artistic  character  as  any  in  this 
country. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had,  in  consequence  of  my  address  here,  in 
November,  1852,  a  controversy,  which  I  fear  has  not  quite  ended 
yet.  When  I  made  preparation  for  what  I  thought  it  might  be 
proper  to  say  on  that  occasion,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fight  in  which  Wadsworth  and 
others  fell  was  on  the  IStli  day  of  April,  1676,  or  on  the  21st  day 
of  April ;  and  after  such  examination  as  I  could  make  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  on  the  18th,  and  therefore  I  said  so  in  my 
address,  making  the  statement  that  there  had  been  and  was  an  opinion 
that  the  fight  occurred  on  the  2l3t.    The  date  of  the  18th  was 
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placed  upon  the  monument.  Soon  after  an  article  appeared  in  the- 
Genealogical  Register  lamenting  the  error.  Again,  in  a  few  months, 
another  article  of  the  same  tenor  followed.  I  was  at  that  time  occu- 
pied in  other  affaii-s.  I  was  called  to  Washington,  the  war  came  on, 
and  mj  attention  was  diverted  to  other  things,  and  it  was  not  until 
1866  that  I  found  time  and  opportunity  for  further  investigation  of 
the  case.  .  I  wrote  an  answer  to  these  articles,  and  I  fear  that  I  put 
into  that  one  passage  that  was  not  wise.  I  stated  the  reasons  pro 
and  con  for  my  opinion,  which  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  here,  and  the 
facts,  and  that  I  I'elied  at  last  upon  this  :  That  President  Wads- 
worth,  of  Harvard  College,  son  of  Capt.  Wadsworth,  who  was  seven 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and  whose  mother  lived  sixteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Captain  Wadsworth,  had,  when  he  Avas  sixty 
years  of  age,  placed  at  liis  own  proper  cost  upon  the  greensward  of 
Sudbury  a  statement  that  his  father  fell  on  the  18th  day  of  April, 
1G76.  I  said  to  mj'self,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  I  know  better 
than  President  Wadsworth,  of  Harvard  College,  as  to  the  question 
whether  Captain  Wadsworth  fell  on  the  ]8th  or  the  21st  day  of 
April  ;  and  in  my  indiscretion  I  put  at  the  end  of  my  paper, — 
which,  with  the  exception  of  that  last  sentence  was,  after  some  debate, 
printed  in  the  Genealogical  Register,  —  these  words,  which  were 
omitted  :  but,  in  a  still  further  indiscretion,  I  put  a  copy  of  the  paper 
in  the  Historical  Society's  rooms  with  the  sentence  annexed  which  I 
put  in  the  original  article.  The  said  words  were  these :  "  Tlie 
statement  of  President  Wadsworth  as  to  the  time  that  his  father  died 
is  of  more  value  than  all  the  theories  of  all  the  genealogists  Avho 
have  lived  since  their  vocation  was  so  justly  condemned  by  St.  Paul." 
That  was  the  indiscretion. 

And  now  I  Avill  relate  a  circumstance :  Soon  after  this  article  was 
published  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  one  of  the  courts  of  Boston  to  try 
a  ca.se.  in  which  my  client  was  involved  to  the  extent  of  f  1,000,  and 
on  coming  into  the  court  room  1  saw  to  my  horror  that  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  was  the  editor  of  the  Genealogical  Register.  The  case 
was  tried  and  the  verdict  was  against  my  client;  but  I  wish  to  say 
this  in  regard  to  Mr.  Drake  and  his  eleven  associates,  that  my  im- 
pression to-day  is  that  they  brought  in  a  righteous  verdict. 

*       *       *       *       *       *       *       *  * 

I  have  thus  reviewed  this  controversy,  not  from  any  personal 
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motive.  Everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  tho  matter  besides 
myself  I  fear  is  dead,  and  I  would  not  rake  the  ashes  now  except  that 
it  is  a  historical  event.  I  have  no  feeling  of  personality  in  the 
matter,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  it  was  the  21st  instead  of  the 
18th,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  done  the  best  I  could  to  set  the  matter 
right. 

The  President. — 1  am  of  the  opinion,  in  this  discussion,  that 
it  makes  but  little  difference  to  us  whether  the  fight  was  on  the  18th 
or  the  21st;  but  I  know  this  one  fact  that  interests  us  to  day,  and 
that  is  that  the  name  of  our  town  of  Sudbury  was  taken  from  the 
name  of  Sudbury  in  England.  Our  settlers  were  Englishmen  ;  we 
are  descendants  from  those  representative  men,  and  we  are  fortunate 
to-dny  in  having  with  us  a  live  Englishman,  a  representative  Eng- 
lishman, one  who  in  Boston  is  considered  one  of  her  institutions,  and 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Brooke 
Herford  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church  in  Boston. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  BROOKE  IlERFORD. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

I  FEEL  very  much  mixed  up  in  rising  to  respond  to  this  sentiment 
that  has  been  given  by  the  presiding  officer,  because,  six  years  ago, 
feeling  that  it  was  rather  a  shabby  thing  for  a  man  to  refuse  to  take 
up  allegiance  to  what  was  practically  his  country,  from  a  secondary 
preference  for  another  country  which  he  hadn't  loved  well  enough  to 
stop  in,  I  swore  allegianco  to  the  United  States,  and  have  been  since 
trying  to  pass  myself  off  for  an  American;  but  to-day  I  find  that  it 
is  no  use ;  I  suppose  I  bear  the  lineaments  of  John  Bull,  and  unless 
I  could  wear  my  certificate  of  naturalization  upon  my  sleeve  nobody 
would  believe  it.  I  am  here  to  answer  fpr  England,  as  I  have  been 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  In  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  it 
seems  to  me  that  England  has  most  of  the  glory  fur  what  has  been 
done,  for  it  was  carefully  emphasized  that  they  were  Englishmen  who 
came  to  settle  this  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  they  iiad  very 
good  taste  for  a  very  good  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  England 
who  practically  drove  them  out  from  her  own  borders  by  oppressions, 
which  were  a  great  influence  in  those  times,  but  which  now  nobody 
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need  be  troubled  about.  I  am  no  more  troubled  about  that  than  I 
was  by  the  fact  that  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  was  used  as  a 
stable  for  British  soldiers.  The  first  time  I  went  through  Boston 
streets  and  looked  at  her  buildings  I  saw  mj  friend  was  trying  to 
c:ill  my  attention  in  that  direction,  and  I  saw  the  inscription  in  the 
Old  South  stating  that  fact;  and  I  said,  "You  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  that;  if  the  British  hadn't  used  it  in  that  way  that  old 
pile  would  have  been  nothing  but  old  bricks."  And  so  it  was  with 
every  persecution  of  the  past;  it  created  the  noblest  heroism  of  the 
post  and  peopled  Sudbury  with  those  worthies  whom  we  commemor- 
ate to-day. 

Only  one  word  more,  for  the  young  people  here  to-day.  It  is  not 
so  much  for  the  older  citizens  that  I  am  concerned,  but  what  interests 
me  is  the  future  of  this  quiet  town,  from  which  the  youth  is  going 
awny  to  tlie  centres  of  population.  What  is  to  become  of  the  future 
of  these  towns?  It  is  not  so  easy  to  make  the  future  of  the  towns 
what  the  past  has  been  when  the  strongest  life  is  going  away  from 
them.  It  rests  with  the  young  people  to  stay  in  these  country 
places,  and  try  to  make  their  future  worthy  of  their  past.  As  our 
friend  recalled  that  glorifying  toast  about  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  St;ites,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  tliough  we  laughed  at  the 
expression,  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  true  of  tiie  United  States ; 
and  in  every  human  life  and  in  tiie  opportunities  of  every  boy  and 
girl  who  is  at  work  in  the  fields,  milking  cows,  or  busy  about 
husbandry  in  these  country  towns,  in  every  such  life  there  is  some 
widtli  or  expanse,  and  possibly  tlieir  boundaries  come  from  the  rising 
sun  on  the  e:ist,  and  their  possibilities  are  bounded  only  by  the  day 
of  judgment.  Let  the  young  people  of  these  towns,  by  their  loyalty, 
by  their  love  of  their  native  places,  by  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  build  schools  and  libraries,  try  in  every  way  to  make  these 
happy,  useful  homes  of  culture  and  religion;  and  thus  let  them  make 
the  future  of  these  towns  worthy  of  their  past. 


TJie  President.  —  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  here  to-day  that 
we  are  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  Puritans,  or  both.  But  lest 
there  should  be  any  doubt  I  wish  to  make  the  statement  that  all  tlio 
doctors  of  divinity  are  old-fashioned  Orthodox  Congregationalists. 


In  1876  we  had  a  red-letter  day  ia  celebrating  the  battle  in  which 
Wadsworth  fell.  Dr.  Young,  of  Harvard,  delivered  the  oration 
that  day.  As  he  helped  make  a  part  of  the  history  of  Sudbury,  on 
this  occasion  we  should  have  a  word  from  Dr.  Edward  J.  Young,  of 
Waltham,  whom  I  now  introduce  to  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  EDWARD  J.  YOUNG. 
Friends :  — 

I  AM  glad  to  see  so  many  I  can  call  friends,  and  so  many  who 
were  here  thirteen  years  ago,  when  we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  dedication  of  that  monument.  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word 
about  the  clergy  of  1639.  Are  you  aware  what  men  of  marked 
ability  they  were  ?  Peter  Bulkley,  of  Concord,  George  Phillips,  of 
Watertown,  Thomas  Shcpard,  John  V/ilson,  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather,  John  Eliot,  Francis  Higginson,  Peter  Hubbard,  and  others  — 
these  men  were  mostly  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  men 
who  took  high  rank  at  the  university,  men  who  could  read  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongues,  and  some  of  them  had 
come  from  beautiful  and  worthy  churches  in  England.  John  Cotton 
had  been  forty  years  the  rector  of  St.  Botolph's  in  England,  and 
came  here  to  minister  in  the  plain,  humble  meeting-house  of  the  first 
church  in  Boston.  These  were  men  of  great  weight  in  their  time. 
Their  names  are  conspicuous  in  our  history.  Magistrates  consulted 
them  about  important  questions  —  about  the  charter,  how  they  should 
deal  with  noxious  persons,  how  they  should  deal  with  the  king.  They 
went  to  the  Thursday  lecture  to  hear  the  ministers  talk  about  secu- 
lar affairs.  In  this  town  of  Sudbury  two  Indians  claimed  a  certain 
squash,  one  because  it  grew  in  his  field,  the  other  because  the  vine 
was  on  his  side  of  the  fence.  They  referred  the  matter  to  the  par- 
son, who  divided  the  squash,  half  to  one  and  half  to  the  other.  You 
know  that  most  of  the  churches  had  two  ministers,  one  to"  attend  to 
the  pastorate,  and  the  other  to  teach  doctrine.  They  were  not  lim- 
ited to  ten  minutes  in  their  sermons  ;  unless  they  preached  an  hour 
the  people  didn't  feel  that  they  got  their  proper  modicum.  The 
hour-glass  had  to  be  turned  once,  sometimes  more  than  once.  On 
one  occasion  when  the  preacher  came  to  seventeenthly,  and  after  that 
said  finally,  an  old  farmer  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that,  because  he 
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had  got  six  miles  to  go  and  the  cows  to  milk,  and  he  was  afraid 
he  shouldn't  get  home  in  time.  Judge  Sewall  speaks  of  a  prayer 
an  hour  and  a  half  long.  The  ministers  were  very  secure  of  their 
audience.  If  any  man  stayed  away  from  church  Thanksgiving  or 
Fast  Day  he  was  fined  five  shillings.  The  people  were  obliged  to 
keep  awake.  There  was  a  tithing-man  with  a  long  pole  to  keep 
stirring  up  the  boys,  and  a  feather  on  the  end  of  it  to  touch  the 
young  ladies  if  they  were  dozing.  One  of  the  old  ministers,  who, 
on  one  occasion,  saw  some  of  his  people  asleep,  shouted,  "Fire!" 
One  fellow  woke  up  and  said.  '•  Where  is  it?  "  "  In  hell,  for  sleepy 
sinners  !  "  was  the  reply.  I  have  been  told  that  the  minister  used  to 
catechise  from  house  to  house.  Any  man  ivho  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  his  preaching  was  fined  ten  shillings.  There  were  no  religious 
exercises  at  funerals,  because  it  was  feared  prayers  for  the  dead 
might  creep  in;  no  ministers'  fees  for  weddings.  The  minister's 
salary  was  voted  in  town  meeting,  and  oftentimes  paid  in  corn  and 
other  produce,  and  work.  The  law  of  Plymouth  Colony  says, 
■'•The  court  thinks  it  advisable  that  where  the  providence  of  God 
shall  cast  up  any  whales  that  the  people  should  take  part  of  such 
whales  or  oil  for  the  maintenance  of  godly  and  able  ministers." 


The  President.  —  I  will  give  you  a  little  rest  from  the  speaking, 
and  introduce  to  you  Prof.  Hayes  of  Harvard  College,  who  will  give 
a  recitation. 

Pjof.  Hayes  recited  Samantha  Allen's  account  of  a  Fourth  of 
July  Celebration  at  Jonesville. 


Tlie  President  —  Whenever  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Sud- 
bury to-day  it  has  been  said  from  the  beginning,  and  should  be  un- 
derstood, that  I  have  included  Wayland.  That  is  all  right  so  far  as 
Sudbury  is  concerned.  But  as  Wayland  was  originally  a  part  of 
Sudbury,  lest  there  should  be  any  sectional  feeling  growing  out  of 
this  condition  of  things,  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  closing  ad- 
dress by  a  representative  of  Wayland,  one  to  whom  you  will  be  glad 
to  listen,  William  H.  Baldwin  of  Boston.  After  the  address  the 
band  will  close  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
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ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  IL  BALDWIN,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

One  name  was  mentioned  this  afternoon,  in  speaking  of  events  in 
Sudburj,  that  called  to  my  mind  a  little  incident.  Rev.  Mr.  Cud- 
worth,  who  was  settled  in  East  Boston,  and  who  died  a  few  days 
ago,  came  from  Sudbury.  I  remember  at  a  meeting  on  one  occasion 
in  Boston  it  got  to  be  very  late  when  Brother  Cudworth  was  called 
on  for  a  speech.  He  got  up  and  said,  "  There  is  a  new  beatitude  : 
Blessed  are  the  short  speech-makers,  for  they  shall  be  invited  to 
speak  again."  The  president  came  to  me  just  now  and  said  he 
wished  I  would  say  a  few  words,  and  he  said.  "  Speak  about  Way- 
land."  I  suppose  I  represent  Wayland,  or  should  represent  it,  be- 
cause I  reside  there  in  the  summer  time.  That  is  perhaps  a  good 
reason,  but  there  is  another  reason  why  I  am  willing  to  represent 
Wayland,  what  was  formerly  called  East  Sudbury,  and  it  is  because 
there  is  East  Sudbury  blood  in  my  veins.  My  dear  mother  was  born 
in  East  Sudbury ;  she  was  one  of  your  school  chihlren,  and  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  East  Sudbury,  and  about  the  old  families  there,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  stand  here  just  for  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  there  is  East  Sudbury  blood  in  my  veins. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  these  mothers  and  fathers  to  urge  them 
to  impress  on  their  boys  and  girls  the  importance  of  loving  this 
country  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  this  afternoon.  We  all 
ought  to  thank  God  inwardly  every  day,  from  our  hearts,  that  we 
are  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  His  cliildren  on  earth  ;  and  you,  and 
every  one  born  in  New  England,  ought  to  thank  Him  that  you  were 
born  in  this  country,  and  have  the  privileges  that  come  from  it. 
This  is  the  only  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  people  are 
flocking  to  for  a  permanent  homo.  People  go  from  this  country  to 
another  to  travel,  but  it  is  the  only  country  people  are  coming  to  for 
a  home;  and  we  ought  to  say  to  them:  "We  give  you  a  wx'lcome,  but 
we  want  you  when  you  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter what  nation  you  come  from,  to  feel  that  these  are  not  the  United 
States  of  Germany,  not  the  United  States  of  England,  not  the 
United  States  of  France  or  Italy,  not  the  United  States  of  Ireland, 
but  they  are  the  United  States  of  America,  and  you  come  here  to 
be  true  citizens."    We  want  the  people  to  feel  that  this  is  their 
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home,  and  to  become  good  citizens  in  this  coantry,  where  education 
is  given  to  the  poorest  girl  and  boy.  Let  us  love  this  country,  and 
put  that  idea  into  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  growing  up,  show 
tliem  Avhat  a  beautiful  country  it  is,  and  how  much  they  owe  for  the 
blessings  they  enjoy.  I  want  to  say  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
boys,  when  they  start  out  in  life,  the  impression  they  get  at  the  start 
they  get  for  life;  it  goes  through;  no  characteristic  will  last  them 
so  long. 

I  will  tell  a  story,  boys  and  girls,  about  Daniel  Webster  and  his 
brother  Zeke.  Daniel  Webster  was  very  careless  all  through  life  in 
regard  to  financial  matters.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  when  he 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Boston  the  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  would  stop  and  turn  and  look  at  him,  and  would  say  one 
to  another,  "  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  "  "  No."  "  It  is  Daniel 
Webster.''  They  all  stopped  to  look  at  him,  he  had  such  a  massive 
head,  such  eyes;  he  was  such  a  noble-looking  man.  He  was  care- 
less in  regard  to  finances.  That  weakness  started  with  him  when 
he  Avas  a  boy.  When  he  and  his  brother  Ezekiel  were  boys  in  New 
Hampshire  on  a  farm,  their  father  said  to  them  one  day  in  the  field, 
"  You  have  been  real  good  boys,  you  have  worked  bard;  the  pota- 
toes are  all  dug,  and  I  can  spare  you  for  a  day.  Tomorrow  there  is  to 
be  a  muster  about  six  miles  away,  and  I  want  you  two  boys  to  go  and 
have  a  good  time.  You  may  be  gone  all  day.  Here  is  a  quarter 
apiece  fur  you.''  At  that  time  twenty-five  cents  to  a  farmer's  boy  was 
a  good  deal  of  money.  The  next  day  Dan  and  Zeke  did  their  chores, 
and  walked  five  or  six  miles  to  the  muster-ground.  At  night  they 
came  home,  and  as  Dan  came  in  his  father  said,  "  Did  you  have  a 
good  time? ''  "  Yes,  tip-top  !  "  was  the  reply.  "What  did  you  do 
with  your  money?  "  "  Bought  some  lemonade  and  candy  and  pea- 
nuts and  oranges,  and  had  a  first-rate  time."  Presently  Zeke  came 
in,  and  his  fatlier  asked  him  if  he  had  a  good  time.  "Yes,  first- 
rate  !  ■■'  said  he.  "  What  did  you  do  with  your  money?  "  "Lent  it 
to  Dan," 

I  tell  that  because  I  want  the  boys  to  understand  that  the  charac- 
teristics with  which  they  start  in  early  youth  will  last  through 
manhood. 

My  good  friend  Marden  of  Lowell  has  glorified  this  country,  glo- 
rified New  England  and  Massachusetts,  and  then  he  included  Boston, 
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the  great  Hub  of  the  Universe.  I  am  glad  he  did.  I  am  very  fond 
of  Boston.  When  I  am  travelling,  if  I  put  my  name  in  a  hotel  reg- 
ister, I  do  it  in  small  handwriting,  but  always  write  Boston  in  large 
characters.    I  am  proud  of  it,  and  always  shall  be. 

I  have  a  friend,  of  whom  many  of  you  have  heard,  Robert  Coll- 
yer,  who  used  to  be  in  Chicago  and  is  now  in  New  York,  a  learned 
blacksmith.  He  has  always  been  fond  of  Boston,  and  said  he 
couldn't  get  any  such  fish-balls  in  Chicago  as  he  got  in  Boston,  and 
he  liked  to  go  there.  Just  after  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  I  was 
there.  Mr.  Collyer's  house  was  burned,  his  church  was  burned, 
everything  was  burned  on  the  north  side  of  *he  city,  where  his  house 
and  church  were.  He  said  to  me,  "  Now,  Baldwin,  I  am  going  off 
to  lecture  east  and  west  to  earn  some  money,  and  come  back  and 
build  up  another  home  for  mother  and  the  children."  And  he  went 
cast  and  west  and  north  and  south,  coming  to  Boston,  and  lectured 
and  lectured,  and  put  thousands  of  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
went  back  to  Chicago,  and  a  new  church  and  home  were  built  up  by 
his  efforts.  This  shows  his  love  of  what  I  have  been  talking  about. 
When  the  people  came  to  the  new  church  to  worship  on  the  first 
Sunday  he  said,  "  My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  have  been  gone  all 
winter,  and  have  been  all  through  the  country,  and  have  put  some 
money  in  my  pocket;  and  now  I  have  come  back  here,  and  I  am 
going  to  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  want  me,  and  when  I  die  I 
am  either  going  to  heaven  or  to  Boston." 


The  platform  exercises  were  interspersed  with  music  by  the  Fitch- 
burg  Band,  which  performed  escort  duty  during  the  day,  and  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion  closed  in  the  evening  with  a  display  of 
fireworks  and  a  general  illumination  on  the  common  at  Sudbury,  ac- 
companied by  an  open-air  concert  by  the  Maynard  Brass  Band,  and 
a  grand  promenade  concert  and  anniversary  ball  at  the  Town  Hall 
in  VVayland,  the  entire  programme  having  been  carried  out  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  large  numbers  in  attendance  during  the  day 
and  evening. 
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ERRATA. 


Abbreviations:  r.  li.,  right  hand ;  \.  li.,  left  hand;  b.,  bottom;  col.,  column. 

Page  9,  r.  L.  col.,  line  28;  page  12,  r.  li.  col.,  line  12  from  b.,  and  page  48,  1.  h.  col., 
line  19  from  b.,  for  Mass.  Central  read  Central  Mass. 

Page  12,  r.  h.  col.,  line  17  from  b.,  for  gable  read  gavihrel. 

Page  25,  r.  h.  col.,  line  7,  for  Leblaus  read  Lebbaus. 

Page  32,  1.  h.  col.,  line  9,  for  Elgin  read  Algernon. 

Page  34,  1.  h.  col.,  line  23  from  b.,  before  boundary  supply  southeast. 

Page  37,  1.  h.  col.,  line  22  from  b.,  Josse  for  Jesse. 

Page  39,  r.  h.  col.,  statement  about  Whales  Bridge,  corrected  on  page  143. 
In  connection  with  location  of  first  meeting-house  as  given  on  page  40,  1.  h.  col.,  read 
same  on  pages  90  and  91. 

Page  42,  r.  h.  col.,  line  17,  for  street  read  streets. 

Page  45,  r.  h.  col.,  line  16,  for  it  read  its  successor. 

Page  48,  r.  h.  col.,  line  30  from  b.,  for  southeast  read  ivesterly. 

Page  51,  r.  h.  col.,  line  21,  for  Robins  read  Robbius. 

Page  51,  r.  h.  col.,  line  16,  for  eastern  read  western. 

Page  52,  r.  h.  col.,  line  5  from  b.,  for  Professor  read  President. 

Page  53,  r.  h.  col.,  iov  graveyard  read  burying-ground. 

Page  53,  1.  h.  col.,  line  4  from  b.,  for  may  he  read  is. 

For  mistakes  in  the  points  of  compass  on  page  53  see  page  88. 

Page  54,  r.  h.  col.,  lines  13  and  14,  note:  the  old  graveyard  at  Wayland  furnishes  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Page  54,  1.  h.  col.,  last  line,  for  Abel  read  Nathan. 

Page  55,  1.  h.  col.,  line  11,  iov  process  of  time  read  early  times. 

Page  55,  r.  h.  col.,  line  25  from  b.,  for  Dana  read  Jonathan  Dana. 

Page  56,  1.  h.  col.,  line  29  fi-om  b.,  for  Harry  read  Henry  ;  and  line  7  from  b.,  for  Wetti-ng- 
ton  read  Wellington. 

Page  58,  1.  h.  col.,  line  19,  for  Alfred  read  Charles  Alfred. 
Page  59,  1.  h.  col.,  line  20,  for  Summer  read  Sumner. 
Page  63,  r.  h.  col.,  line  22,  read  1660  for  1656. 
Page  64,  1.  h.  col.,  line  11  from  b.,  read  Jethro  for  Bethro. 
Page  76,  r.  h.  col.,  line  26  from  b.,  for  cast  read  east. 

Page  77,  1.  h.  col.,  lines  16  and  17  from  b.,  note:  besides  the  two  entire  companies  from 
the  West  Precinct,  two  were  made  up  of  men  from  both  the  East  and  West  Precincts. 
Page  88,  line  30,  graves  for  grave. 
Page  89,  line  18,  after  which,  read  farm. 
Page  92,  line  25,  read  their  for  then  pastor. 
Page  94,  line  4,  word  5,  read  hrougld  for  bought. 
Page  144,  line  22,  read  rails  for  bail. 
Page  148,  line  2,  after  Author  read  Mrs.  Child. 
Page  152,  line  8,  read  country  for  county. 

Note  1.  —  On  the  map  of  house-lots  as  given  in  the  "  History  of  Sudbury  "  which  was 
published  by  that  town,  the  location  of  Rev.  Edmund  B)'0wn's  house  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road  ;  it  is  correctly  placed  on  the  map  in  this  volume.  The  arrow  on  this  map  points 
northeasterly. 

Note  2.  —  When  the  term  "old  Petition"  is  used,  it  refers  to  the  papers  given  on 
pages  125,  126  and  127. 
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